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PREFACE. 



This Work fitfift apfMi^ III N(#ember 1822. 
It was a juvenile production^ and, of course, de- 
formed tntli all ibe fftults end e^tt^tipitieis& of 
nineteen. The Publt^) bo^ve^r, received it with 
gome d^ftiee of '6n6tmragef»etit ; ^ud, a seiibnd 
edition being now called for, I have gladly seized 
the opportunity of repairii^ early errors, by ^eatev 
correctness of language and more cc^oas infonittfc- 
tion. Thd ptesent volume wfll h6 totmA to con- 
tain thrice the qittntity of letter^iptiess, and a much 
greater variety of interesting details, while the 
price has not been greatly increaseit. 
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CHAP. I. 

HIGHLAND FAITH AND HONOUR. 

(The Plot of the NwelJ 

When the Highlanders, upon (he morning of the battle of Pres- 
tonpans, made their memorable attack, a battery of fouf field-pieces 
was stormed and carried by the Camerons and Stuarts of Appine. 
Tlie late Alexander Stuart of lovernahyle was one of the foregaost 
in the charge, and observed an officer of the king's forces, who, 
scorning to join the flight of A\ aitiaiid, remained with his sword 
in his hand, as if determined to the ?ery last to defeqd the post as- 
signed to him. The Highland gentleman commanded him to sur- 
render, and received for reply a tlirust, which he caught in his tar- 
get. The officer was now defenceless, and the battle-axe of a gi- 
gantic Highlander (the miller of Invernahyle*s mill,) was uplifted 
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to dash his brains out, when Mr Stuart with difficulty prevailed 
on him to surrender. He took charge of his enemy's property, 
protected his person, and finally obtained him liberty on parole. 
The officer proved to be Colonel Allan Whiteford of Ballochmyle^ 
in Ayrshire, a man of high character and influence, and warmly 
attached to the House of Hanover ; yet such was the confidence ex- 
isting between these two honourable men, though of different poli- 
tical principles, that, while the civil war was raging, and straggling 
officers from the Highland army were executed without mercy, 
Invemabyle hesitated not to pay his late captive a visit, as he went 
back to the Highlands to raise fresh recruits, when he spent a few 
days among Colonel Whiteford's whig friends as pleasantly and 
good huraouredly as if all had been at peace around him. 

" After the battle of Culloden, it was Colonel Whiteford*s turn 
to strain every nerve to obtain Mr Stuart's pardon. He went to 
the Lord Justice Clerk, to the Lord Advocate, and to all the offi- 
cers of state, and each application was-aoswered by the production 
of a list, in which the name of Invernahyle appeared *- marked 
with the sign of the beast!* At length Colonel Whiteford went 
to the Duke of Cumberland. From him also he received a posi- 
tive refusal. He then limited his request, for the present, to a 
protection for Stuart's house, wife, children, and property. This 
was also refused by the Duke ; On whicb Colonel Whiteford, tak- 
ing Iiis commission from his bosom, laid it on the table before his 
' Royal Highness, and asked permission to retire from the service 
of a king who did not know bow to spare a vanquished enemy. 
^Fbe Duke was struck, and ofen afifected. He bade the Colonel 
take up his commission, and'granttd the protection he requested 
with 80 much earnestness. Itwaa issued just in time to save tlie 
hoQse^ corn, and cattle at Invernahyle from the troops who were 
engaged in laying waste what it was the fiishion to call < the coun- 
try of the enemy.* A small encampment was formed on Inver- 
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nahyle's property, wliich they spared while plundering the country 
MTOund, and searching in every direction for the leaders of the in« 
sttrrection, and for Stuart in particular. He was much nearer 
them than they suspected ; for, hidden in a cave, (like the Baron 
of Bradwardine,) he lay for many days within bearing of Uie sen- 
tinels as they called their watchword. His food was brought him by 
one of his daughters, a child of eight years old, whom Mrs Stuart waa 
under the necessity of trusting with this commission, for her own 
motions and those of all her inmates were closely watched. With 
ingenuity beyond her years, the child used to stray out among the 
soldiers, who were rather kind to her, and watch the moment when 
she was unobserved, to steal into the thicket, when she deposited 
whatever small store of provisions she had in charge, at some marked 
spot, where her father might find it. Invernahyle supported life 
fbr several weeks by means of these precarious supplies; and, as 
he had been wounded in the battle of Culloden, the hardships which 
he endured were aggravated by great bodily pain. Afler the sol- 
diers had removed their quarters, he had another remarkable escape. 
As he now ventured to the house at night, and left it in the morning, 
he was espied during the dawn by a party who pursued and fired 
at him . The fugitive being fortunate enough to escape their search, 
they returned to the bouse, and charged the family with harbour- 
ing one of the proscribed traitors. An old woman had presence 
of mind enough to maintain that the man they had seen was the 
shepherd. * Why did he not stop when we called to him ?* said 
the soldiers. ^ He is as deaf, poor man, as a peat-stack,* an- 
swered the ready-witted domestic* ' Let him be sent for direct- 
ly.*— -The real shepherd accordingly was brought from the hill, 
and, as there was time to tutor him by the way, he was as deaf, 
when he made his appearance, as was necessary to maintain his 
character. Stuart of Invernahyle was afterwards pardoned under 
the act of indemnity. 
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'< He was a noble specimen of the old Highlander, far-descended^ 
gallant, courteous, and brave even to chivalry. He had been out 
in 1715 and 174«5 ; was an active partaker in all the stirring scenes 
which passed in the Highlands between these memorable eras ; and 
was remarkable, among other exploits, for having fought with and 
vanquished Rob Roy, in a trial of skill at the broadsword, a short 
time previous to the death of that celebrated hero, at the clacban 
of Balquhidder. He chanced to be in Edinburgh when Paul Jones 
came into the Firth of Forth, and, though then an old man, ap- 
peared in arms, and was heard to exult (to use his own words) in 
the prospect of * drawing his claymore once more before he died.* " 
This pleasing anecdote is given in a critique upon the first series 
of the Tales of my Landlord, (supposed to be written by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott,) in the thirty-second number of the Quarterly Review ; 
and we heartily concur with the learned Baronet in thinking it the 
groundwork of Waverley. 

Yet it is somewhat remarkable that the name of a Major Talbot, 
as well as that of Lieutenant-Colonel Whiteford, occurs in the list ' 
of prisoners published by the Highland army, after their victory at 
Preston pans. 

The late Alexander Campbell, author cf the History of Poetry 
in Scotland, and editor of Albyn*s Anthology, a gentleman whose 
knowledge of his native Highlands was at once extensive and ac- 
curate, used to assert that it was the yovnger sister, not the daugh- 
ter, of Mr Stuart, that brought his food. He had heard an account 
of the affecting circumstance from her own mouth. 

Stuart of Invernahyle marked his attachment to the cause of the 
tilled Prince by the composition of a beautiful song, which is to 
be found in Mr Hogg's « Jacobite Relics." 
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BRADWARDINE. 

Of the genus of Bradwardine, ColoDel Stewart gives the follow- 
ing account:— 

** The armies of Sweden, Holland, and France gave employ- 
ment to the younger sons of the Highland gentry, who were edu- 
cated abroad in the seminaries of Leyden and Douay* Many of 
these returned with a competent knowledge of modern languages 
«ided to their classical education— often speaking Latin with more 
purity than Scotch, which, in many cases, they only learned after 
leaving their native homes* The race of Bradwardine is not long 
extinct* In my own time, several veterans might have sat for the 
picture of that most honourable, brave, learned, and kind-hearted 
personage. These gentlemen returned from the continent fUll of 
warlike Lrfitin, French phrases, and inveterate broad Scotch. One 
of the last of these, Colonel Alexander Robertson, of the Scotch 
Brigade, uncle of the present*' (now late) ** Strowan, I well re- 
■lember* 

** Another of the Bradwardine character is still remembered by 
the Highlanders with a degree of admiration bordering on enthu- 
siasm. This was John Stewart, of the family of Kincardine, in 
Strathspey, known to the country by the name of John Roy Stew- 
art) an accomplished gentleman, an elegant scholar, a good poet, 
and a brave officer. He composed with equal facility in English, 
Latin, and Gaelic ; but it was chiefly by his songs, epigrams, and 
descriptive pieces, that he attracted the admiration of his country- 
men. He was an active leader in the rebellion of 1745, and, dur- 
ing bis < hiding' of many months, he bad more leisure to indulge 
bis taste for poetry and song. The country traditions are full of 
bis dncriptive pieces, eulogies and laments on friends, or in allu- 
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sion to the events of that unfortuDate period. He bad been long 
in the service of France and Portugal, and bad i^isen to the rank 
of coloneL He was in Scotlaad in 1745, and commanded a regi- 
ment, composed of the tenants of his family and a considerable 
BunlMlr of the followers of Sir George Stewart of Grandtolly, who 
had been placed under him. With these, amounting in all to 40^ 
men» he joined the rebel army, and proved one of its ablest pavtt- 
sansi"-- iSfr^toAes, vol, ii. notes. 

Diiigent research, however, has enabled us to point out «.mooiv 
nearer original* 

The person who held the situation in the rebel army, which !» 

the novel has been assigned to the Baron, namely, die ooohmmnI 

of their few cavalry, was Alexander, fourth Lord Forties of fPli^ 

sligow This nobleman, who possessed but a moderate Ibrtune, Wfl» 

10 tnudi esteemed for his- excellent qualities of temper and under* 

ItBuduig, that iviieii, «fter«he battle of PredtonpMis, hedtolMM^ 

bbi^uFpose of joiMng Prince Charles, tnost of th« ^"etuleoMn in 

tiHit|Mrt of the country put tfcieiMelfes underhis oomiafaiMi,=tiiAali-) 

ing they could not follow a better or s&fer example than the con* 

duct of Lord Pitsligo. He thus commanded a body of 150 wcM 

ittottotfid •gentlemen in the subsequent scenes of the rebellion, at 

th« Altai close of which he escaped to France, and was attainted,' 

i» tk»4UfowtBg month, by the title €fi Lord PUsligq, his estate wid 

hdfroars being of course forfeited to the crown. AfWr this b0 

cBffmed the estate before the Court of Session, on aeceont of the 

tftfttKttMr, Ws title behrg ^operly Lord Forbes of PUiHgo ; and 

ibtlt Conn gave judgment in his fervour, 16tb November 1749; 

MtiHiiriintippeal, it was reversed by the House of Lords, 1750. 

~ XikiB-BnUhrardhie, 'Lord PitUigo bad been otU in 1715 al80«*<r 

Mbligh ft does not appear that much notice was then taken of his 

^S'l^fiMlbn. His opposition to the whiggcty of modem times had 

"T^Wift cD^iiBlly ^onfttant, and tf bng standing; for h^ was owe -of 
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dioae staunch and hoiMMirable though 'mistaken pMriote of theiast 
Scottish ParltameBi, who had opposed the Union. 

He could also boast of a emattering of the beUes'lettm t and 
probably plumed himself upon, his literary attainments as much las 
the grim old pedant, his coufnterpart In 1734, he publiibcd 
«< Essays, Moral and Philosophical ;** and something of the same 
sort appeared in 1761, when he seems to have been in the near 
prospect of a conclusion to his earthly trials. He died at Auchi- 
riesy in Aberdeenshire, December 21, 1762, at an advanced age, 
after having possessed his title, counting from his accession in 
1691, during a period of seventy -one years. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that the supporters of Lord Pit- 
sUgo*s arms were two bears proper ; which circumstance, connected 
with the great favour in which these animals were held by Brad* 
wardine^ brings the relation between the real and the fictitious 
personages very dose. 



SCOTTISH FOOLS. 

f Davie Gettatley.J 

It appears that licensed fools were customary appendages of the 
Scottish Court at a very early period.; and the tim^is not long 
^ne bft when sudi beings were retained at the table and in the 
baUa of various respectable noblemen. The absence of mote re-, 
fined amusements made them become as necessary a part of a ba- 
•ppiual jeatablishment as horses and hounds still continue to be in 
tbt mansions of many modem squires. When as yet the pursuits 
«f UMramre ware nol^ and ore gaming had become vicious tnovgfa 
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to be faahionabU, the rnde humours of the jeitter could entntnti 
a pick-tooth hour ; anf], what walnuts now are to wine^ and ei»- 
lightened conversation to the amusements of the drawing-ioom, 
the boisterous baochanalianism of our ancestors once found In coarse 
buffooneries and the alternate darkness and radiance of a iboliah 

mind. 

In later times, when all taste for such diversion had gone out, 
the madman of the country-side fVequently found shelter and pa- 
tronage under the roofs of neighbouring gentlemen ; but though the 
good thmgt of Daft Jamie and Iktft Wattle were regularry listened 
to by the laird, and preserved in the traditions of the household, 
the encouragement given to them was rather extended out of a 
benevolent compassion for their helpless condition than fiom any 
desire to make their talents a source of entertainment. Such was 
the motive of Bradwardine in protecting Davie Gellatley; and 
such was also that of the late Earl of Wemyss, in the support 
which he gave to the renowned Willie Howison, a personage of 
whom many anecdotes are yet told in Haddingtonshire, and whose 
services at Gosford House were not unlike those of Davie at Tully- 
Veolan. 

Till within the last few years, these unfortunate persons were 
more frequently to be found in their respective villages thoughout 
the country than now ; and it is not long since even Edinburgh 
could boast of her «« Daft Laird" her »* Bailie Buff^ and her 
'* Madam Boude.** Numerous charitable institutions now seclude 
most of them from the world. Yet, in many retired districts, 
where delicacy is not apt to be shocked by sights so common, the 
blind, the dumb, and the insane are still permitted to mix indiscri- 
minately with their fellow-creatures. Poverty compels nmny pa- 
rents to take the easiest method of supporting their unfortunate off- 
spring—that of bringing them up with the rest of the family : the 
decent pride of the Scottish peasant also makes an application M 
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vhuity, even in such a case as this, a matter of very rare occur- 
reoce ; and while superstition points out that those whom God has 
sent into the world with less than the full share of mental facul- 
ties are always made most peculiarly the objects of this care, thus 
rendering the possession of such a child rather a medium through 
which the blessings of heaven are diffused than a burden or a curse, 
the affectionate desire of administering to them all those tender 
offices which their unhappy situation so peculiarly requires, of 
tending them with their own eyes, and nursing them with thdr 
own hands, that large and overflowing, but not supererogatory 
sliare of tenderness witli which the darkened and destitute objects 
are constantly regarded by parents — altogether make their domes- 
tication a matter of strong, and happily not unpleasing necessity. 

The rustic idiots of Scotland are also in general blessed with a few 
peculiarities, which seldom fail to make them objects of popular 
esteem and affection. Many of them exhibit a degree of sagacity 
or cunning, bearing the same relation to the rest of their intellectual 
faculties which, in the ruins of a Grecian temple, the coarse and 
entire foundations bear to the few and scattered but beautiful frag- 
ments of the superstructure. This humble qualification, joined 
sometimes to the more agreeable one of a shrewd and sly humour, 
while it enables them to keep their own part> and occasionally to 
baffle sounder judgments, proves an engaging subject of amuse- 
ment and wonder to the cottage fireside. A wild and wayward 
fancy, powers of song singularly great, together with a full share 
of the above qualifications, formed the chief characteristics of Daft 
Jock Gray of Gilmanscleugh, whom we are about to introduce to 
the reader as the counterpart of Davie Gellatley. 

John Gray is a native of Gilmanscleugh, a farm in the parish 
of £ttric](, of which his father was formerly the shepherd, and 
from which, according to Border custom, he derives his popular 
designation or title *< of Gilmamscleuob." Jock is now above 

A2 



forty yeatn of «ge, and still wanders through the neighbo«riaif< 
counties of Roxtrargb, Selkirk, and Peebles, in a half minstral,: 
Imtf mendicant manner^ ^finding, even aflter the ferrourcff youth is 
past) no pleasure in a sedentary or domestic life. 

Mtttky months, many ^eeks, had not elapsed after Jock came in- 
to the world, before all the old women of the Faculty in the ftL*- 
rSsfa discovered that « be had a want/* As he grew up, it was 
found tiiat he had no capacity for the learning 'taught at the parhtf- 
sdiool, though, in receiving various other sorts of lore, he showed^ 
an aptitude fkr surpassing that of more highly-gifted chiidfen* 
Thus, though be had not steadiness of mind to comprehend tftia 
alphabet, and Barriers smallest primer was to him as a founi- 
tain closed and a book sealed, he caught, at a wonderfully early 
age, and with a rapidity almost incredible, many fragments of 
B^l^der song, which he could repeat, with the music, in the preciM 
fKMmer of those who instructed him; and indeed he discovered an 
almost miracuh>us power of giving utterance to sounds, in all their 
eoDleaslve and intricate varieties. 

All endeavours on the part of his parents to communicate to his 
anod the seeds <yf written knowledge having failed, Jock was aban- 
dWMd to the oral lore he loved so much ; and of this he soon pos- 
himself of ati immense stock. His boyhood was passed in 
idleness ; yet if it could have been proved upon him that 
lM^.lNld the smallest glimmering of sense, bis days would not have 
iMMi BO easy. In Jock's native district there are just two ways 
ilv^ hoy t« spend his time ; either he must go to schodi, or ha 
■mat tend the cows ; and it generally happens that he goes to 
sdiooi in summer and tends the cows in winter^ But Jock's 
ilMMy^ ^e Caleb Balderstone*s « fire," was an excuse for every 
tey. As to the first onployment, his friend the Dominie foore him 
•■t<witfa flying colours ; for the second, the question was set Ibr ever 
by « coupHtr-mmn adiiewd by the nMcaPs own happy fiuacy. 
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•*» John,'*' fays the minister of Yarrow 'to him otae day, « you are 
the idlest boy in the parish ; you do nothing all day but go about 
trcntk house to house ; you might at least herd a f6w cows." " Me, 
Sir!** fiays Jock, with the most stolid stare imaginable, '< how 
-vould I herd the kye ? Iiosh, Sir, •'! disna ken com by garse /*'— 
This- hapjyy hit was enough to keep Jock comfortable all the rest of 

Yet though Joek did not like to be tied down to auy regular 
=««ak,'and heartily detested both learning and herding, it could ne- 
'▼er be aaid of him tiiat he was sunk in what the country peopte 
€■11 even-dovm idlesei* He sometimes condescended to be useful 
in ranniog errands, and would not grudge the tear and wear of hit 
legs- upon a seren^mile journey, when he had the prospect of a 
balf^nny for his pains ; for, like all madmen, he was not insen- 
iibis, however stupid in every other thing, 'to the value of money, 
and' knew a bawbee from a button with the sharpest boy in the 
dacfaan. It is recorded to his credit, that in all his errands he 
WIM -ever found scrupulously honest. He was sometimes sent to 
no less a distance than Innerleithen, vHiich must be at least seven 
milsB fVom Gilmanscleugfa, to procure small grocery articles for 
his neighbours. Here an old woman, named Kelly Bathgate, 
kept the metropolitan grocery sdiop of the parish, forming a -sort 
of cynosure to a district extending nearly from Selkirk to Peebloa. 
This was in the days before St R&nan's Wdt had drawn so many fs;- 
thionabks around that retired spot; and as yet Nelly flouririicd 
in her little shop, undisturbed by opposition, like the moon just 
before the creation of the stars. Rivals. innumerable have now 
siprung iip around honest Kelly; nd her ancient and respectable^ 
but unpretending sign-board, simply importing, « N. Bathqaki^ 
Obocbk," quails under the glowing andgilt-lcMeeed mbriis-of 
if I , imoM Eduwibob," &&•&«. Ac^, who specify 
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that they import their own teas and wines, and deal both en gro9 
et en petit. 

For a good while Jock continued to do business with Kelly 
Bathgate, unannoyed, as the honest dame herself, by any other 
grocery shop ; and indeed how there could be snch a thing as an- 
other grocery shop in the whole world besides Nelly's, was quite in- 
comprehensible to Jock. But at length the distracting object arose. 
A larger shop than Nelly's, with larger windows, and a larger 
sign-board, was opened ; the proprietor had a son in Edinburgh 
with a great wholesale grocer i^ Nicolson Street ; and was sup- 
plied with a great quantity of goods, at cheap prices, of a more 
flashy nature than any that had ever before been dreamt of, smelt, 
or eaten in the village. Here a strange grocery article, called 
pearl ashes, was sold ; and being the first time that such a thing 
was ever beard of, Innerleithen was just in a ferment about it. 
Jock was strongly tempted to give his custom, or rather the cus- 
tom of his employers, to this shop ; for really Nelly's customary 
map was growing stale upon his appetite, and he longed to taste 
the comfits of the new establishment. This Nelly saw and appre- 
ciated ; and, to prevent the defection she feared, Jock's allowance 
was forthwith doubled, and, moreover, occasionally varied by a 
guerdon of a sweeter sort. But still Jock hankered after the 
tweets of that strange forbidden shop ; and, as he passed towards 
Nelly's, after a long hungry journey, could almost have wished 
bioBself transformed into one of those yellow bees which bussed 
'^out in noisy enjoyment within the window and sbow-glasBet 
^ tb* new grocer,— creatures which, to bis mind, appeared to 
^ Umi most delightful and enviable life. It is certainly much 
"^ock'a credit, that, even under all these temptations, and 
8^ ha had fi^uently a whole sixpence to dispose of in eight or 
'^'^^rtDt small articles, and, no less, though he had no security 
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engaged for intromissions^ so that the whole business was nothing 
but a question of character,— yea, in not so much as a farthing wm 
he ever found wanting* 

Nelly continued to be a good friend to Jock, and Jock adhered 
as stoutly to Nelly ; but it was frequently observed by those who 
were curious in his mad humours, that his happy conquest over 
the love of comfits was not accomplished and preserved without 
many struggles between his instinctive honesty and the old Adam 
of his inner man. For instance, after having made all his pur- 
chases at Mrs Bathgate's, when he found only a single solitary far- 
thing remain in his hand, which was to be his faithful companion 
all the way back to Gilmanscleugh, how forcibly must it have 
struck his foolish mind, that, by means of the new grocer, he had 
it in his power to improve his society a thousand- fold, by the sim- 
ple and easy, though almost-as-good-as-alchymical process of con- 
verting its base brazen form into a mass of gilt gingerbread. Such 
a temptation might have staggered St Anthony himself, and was 
certainly far too much for poor Jock's humble powers of self-denial. 
In this dreadful emergency, his only means of safety lay in flight ; 
and so it was observed by his rustic friends, on such occasions, that, 
as soon as he was fairly clear of Nelly's door, he commenced a sort 
of headlong trot, as if for the purpose of confounding all disho- 
nourable thoughts in his mind, and ran with all his might out of 
the village, without looking once aside; for if he had trusted his 
eye with but one glance at that neat white- washed window of four 
panes, where two biscuits, four gingerbread cakes, a small blue 
bottle of white caraways, and a variety of other non-descript ar- 
ticles of village confectionery, displayed their modest, yet irresist- 
ible allurements, he had been gone ! 

There is one species of employment in which Jock always dis- 
plays the utmost willingness to be engaged. It must be under- 
stood, that, like many sounder men, he is a great admirer of the 
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fair flex. He exhibits an almost cfaiTalroiis devotion to their tamis, 
and takes great pleasure in serring them. Any little commisdon 
with which they may please to honotir him, he executes with ak- 
«rily, and his own expression is, that he would *< jump Tweed, or 
dive the Wheel, (a deep eddy in Tweed,) for their sakes.'* He 
requires no reward for his services, but, like a true knight, begs 
only to hiss the hand of his ffur employer, and is satisfied. It 
may be observed, that he is at all times fond of saluting die hands 
<if ladies that will permit him. 

The author of Waverley has described Davie Gellatley as dressed 
in a grey jerkin, with scarlet cufis, and slashed sleeves, showing a 
scarlet lining, a livery with which the Baron of Bradwardine in- 
daed him, in consideration of his services and character. Daft 
Jock Gray has at no period of his lii« exhibited so much personal 
magnificence. His usual dress is a rather ehabby suit of hodden 
grey^ with ridge andjwrrovo* stockings ; and the utmost extent cf 
his finery is a pair of broad red garters, bound neatly b^ow the 
knee-strfngs of his nether garments, of which, however, he is pro- 
bably more vain than ever belted knight was of the royal garter. 
But waving the matter of dress, their discrepance in which it 
purely accidental, the resemblance is complete in every other re- 
tpeeL The face, mien, and gestures are exactly the same. Jock 
walks with all that swing of the body and arms, that abstracted air 
and sauntering pace, which figure in the description of Davie, 
{Wav&tUf^-vciL i. chap* ix.) and whidi, it may indeed be said, 
ape peculiar to the whole genus and body of Scottish madmen* 
Jock'a face is equally handsome in its outline with that given to 
dhe Ibol of.TuUy-Veolan, and is no less distinguished by « that 
wUd, unsettled, and irregular expression, which indicated neidier 
idiocy nor insanity, but somediing resembling a compound of 

* fete btrodnction to *' Peveril.'* wheie the Scottish Novelist dcwribet him- 
iril^aiiraMiKMilieKMHlik»ed baMBmoitb 
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bollH 'where the simplicity of tbe fool was mixed with the extrft- 
▼iguioe of a<€r8zed imagination." Add to this happy pioture Um 
prtilBicamd somewhat onromantic circumstase^ of a pair of buck- 
tteth, ^nd the reader has our friend Jock -to a single feature. 

The Highland madoian is described by his pedantic patron^ W 
be <' m poor simpteton, neither fatuus nee naturaliter idioiaf as la 
eKpresaad in the brieves of ftiriosity, but simply a cradcpbraiDsd 
kfmve^'Who coulQ ezecuie any commission that jumped with hit 
own bttmour^ «ld made tis fblly a >plea for avoiding every othen.** ' 
Thia entirely agr«es with the character of Jock, who is thought by 
nMmy to possess much goo^ common sense, and whose talenta of 
flMific and mimicry point him out as at least ingenious. Yetio 
U6 it appears, that ail Jock's qualifications, ingenious as they may 
be^ ana nothing but indications of a weak mind. His great mil* 
sieal axid mimetic powers, his talent and wiiUn^ess of emnid- 
going, his connhig, aud his'exceEsiye devotion to the humours and. 
fiiiioies>of -the fair sex, are mere caricatures of the same disposi^ 
tiooaiaad talents in other men, and point out all such qualifioa- 
tioBs, when found in tbe best and wisest characters, as marks of 
hUxAtf and weakness. Where, for instance, was the perfection <4 
■H»eal igenius ever found accompanied with a good understand- 
ing ? Are not porters and chairmen the smallest-minded among 
m a nki n d ? Is not cunning the lowest of tbe human faculties, -and 
ahMyafoundnoBt active in the illiberal mind? And iriiat lady*a 
OMMi, what emfahere ^eroiente, what squire of dames, what man -of 
dilMring^oofilS'and boudoirs, over yet exhibited the least trace of 
gMatftMa or nobility of intellect? Jock, who has all these quali- 
AcMiMis in himself, may be considered as outwefghing at least 
lbMr«ther tten who severally possess them. 

Like Davie Gellatley, Jock *^ is in good earnest the half-crazed 
simplelon which he appears to be, and incapable of any steady 
exertion. He has just so much wild wit as saves him from the 
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imputation of imanity, warm affections, a prodigious niemoiy^ 
and an ear for music." This latter quality is a point of resem* 
blance which puts all question of their identity past the possibility 
of doubt. Davie, it must be well remembered by the readers of 
Waverley, is there represented as constantly singing wild scraps 
of ancient songs and ballads, which, by a beautiful fiction of the 
author, he is said to have received in legacy from a poetical bro- 
ther who died in a decline some years before. His conversation 
was in general carried on by means of these, to the g^reat annoy- 
ance of young Waverley, and such as, like him, did not com- 
prehend the strange metaphorical meanings of hb replies and al- 
lusions. Now, Jock's principal talent and means^of subsistence 
are vested in his singular and minstrel-like powers of song, thero 
being few of our national melodies of which he cannot chaunt 
forth a verse, as the occasion may suggest to his memory. He 
never fuis to be a welcome guest with all the farmers he may 
chance to visit,* on account of his faculties of entertaining them 
with the tender or warlike ditties of the Border, or the more 
smart and vulgar songs of the modem world. It is to be re- 
marked, that his style of singing, like the styles of all other 
great geniuses in the fine arts, is entirely his own. Sometimes 
his voice soars to the ecstasy of the highest, and sometimes. de- 
scends to the melancholious grunt of the lowest pitch ; while ever 
and anon he throws certain wild and beautiful variations into both 
the words and the music, ad libitum^ which altogether stamp hit 
performances with a character of the most perfect originality. He 
generally sings very much through his nose, especially in hiunorout 
songs ; and, from his making a curious hiss, or twang, on setting 
off into a melody, one might almost think that he employs his 

« While Sir Walter £k»tt resided at Ashesteil, Jock frequently visited hiin« 
and was much noticed, on account of his strange humours and entertaining qu»> 
lities. 
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notorious buck-teeth in the capacity of what musidana tann a 
pitchfork, 

Jock, by means of his singing powers, was one of the flnt who 
circulated the rising fame of his countryman, theEttrick Shepherd* 
many of whose early songs he committed to memory, and sung 
publicly over all the country round. One beginning, <* Oh Shep- 
herd, the weather is misty and changing,*' and the well known lyric 
of <* Love is like a dizziness," besides being the first poetical ef- 
forts of their 'ingenious and wonderful author, were the earliest of 
Jock Gray*s favourite songs, and perhaps became the chief means 
of setting him up in the trade of a wandering minstreU We 
have seen him standing upon a dees stane in the street of Peebles, 
entertaining upwards of a hundred people with the latter ludicrowa 
ditty ; and many a well-told penny has he made it squeeze from 
the iron purses of the inhabitants of that worthy town, ** albdt 
unused to the opening mood.'* 

In singing the *< £we-buchts, Marion,*' it is remarkable that he 
adds a chorus which is not found in any printed edition of the 
song: 

" Come round about the Merry-knowes« my Marion, 
** Come round about the Meny-knowes wi' me; 

*' Come round about the Merry-knowes« my Marion, 
" For Whltsled is lymg lea." 

Whitsled is a farm in the parish of Ashkirk, county of Selkirk, 
lying upon the water of Ale ; and Merry-knowes is the name of a 
particular spot in the farm. This circumstance is ceftainly im- 
portant enough to deserve the attention of those who make Scot- 
tish song a study and object of collection ; as the verse, if authen- 
tic, would go far to prove the locality of the ** Ewe-buchts.*' 

In addition to his talent as a musician, Jock can also boast of 
a supplementary one, by means of wliich, whenever memory fails 
in his songs, he can supply, currcnte voce* all incidental deficiencies. 
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He is not only » wit and a musiciaiiy but a)«> a poet ! Hfe lias 
composed sevmal songs, which by no means want admirers in the 
iMWBtijfy though the most of thete scarcely deserre the praise of 
even medBocrity. Indeed his poetical talents are of no higher or- 
der than what the author of an exoelletft article in the Edinburgh 
Anikual Register happily terms " wondef-fViHy well considering;*' 
•imd aeem ^to be admired by his rustic fViends only on the bene- 
Tolent'printiide of «* inhere little has been given, let little be re- 
qoiffed.** 

He lias, ho#evet, another tho^t remarkable giiPt, which the au- 
tiior olP Wanre^ley has entirely rejected in conceiving the reviised and 
enlarged edition of his diaracter,— a wonderflil turn for ndmicry. 
His powers in this art are far, fkr indeed, from eontemptible, 
'llMmgfa it unfortunately happens that, like dmost all rustic Scottish 
'IMMolists, hte taMlkeft tttittis^rft land ascred thingii Hia chief aiid 
fiivourite objects. He attends the preacliin|^ 'of all the ministers 
ifatftfelltrithin the iscopte bf his peregrinations, and aometlmes 
1»riit^ *flway whole teuMki of their several sennons, wfaith lie lays 
off to any person that desires him, with a faithfulness of imitsiion, 
in tone and gesture* which never fails to eonvuhe' his audience 
with laughter. He has made himself master of all the twangs, 
soughs, wheezes, coughs, snirtles, and bleatings, peculiar to the 
various parish ministers twenty miles round ; and being himself 
of no particular sect, he feels not the least delicacy or compunc- 
tion for any ungle class of divines-^^11 are indiscriminately Ikmi- 
liar to the powers of the universal Jock ! 

It is remarkable, that though the Scottish peasantry are almost 
without exception pious, they never express, so far as we have becfn 
able to discover, the least demur respecting the profanity and ir- 
reverence of this exhibition. The cliaracter of the nation may ap- 
pear anomalous on this account. But we believe the mystery may 
be solved by supposing them so sincerely and unafRectedly devtrat. 
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in all that eoncarns the sentiment of piety, that tbey ^ tiot 
iipeirt themselves of any remissness, when they make tbe oiitwarl 
^]««nn[stances, and even tbe ordinances df religion, the svibjtlSt^ 
wit. It is on this account, that hi no -c^^ttiM^, e^m tbe woWt Ittt 
in f^ltgious feeling, htfve the tnattein of 'fhe church beeh idtscttised 
so freely as In Scotland ; and 'noirh«rb 'are there so manyj^^k^ 
Mid' good things about-roinisters and priests. In this case the'l^el^ 
ikiinfsterfe themselves have been known to listen to Daft Joek*s iM' 
nierids of their neighbours with tinqualmed delfgfat,«*^nefveir tiiittki. 
itig, good souls, that the impartial TasCal has j1Mt'asliU)6tatfM!y 
oD'thenKMitvesBt the neit manse faeirisfts. It is ahb totte 'H»i> 
ttArked, that, in thus i^iizrngthe worthy tninist6rs, he "doe% if 61 
fbr^tto practite what tlie'Country-'peopie consider ^ p!Mte"df 1?ii> 
qiiisite-satS^re dn'^eliabits of sucb as read tfaehr'senatuWB. ^faHiM^ 
M«ir he Imitates wy of "those degenerate divines, who, lf!jr£bi^ 
tkifpopidlAi>Ity, form ^te a sect by^bemseivas in the cdtmtry, ml 
Mre w>» nearlysoikra^hirespected aaeitfemporepreadiers;^ htermiM 
teviB' either a hook t>r a piece of 'p^^per qpen before )iim; ^trcftik 
Wldtft lie 'gravtiy nffftfeb'to read the subj«et of discounts ; IMid 'Iflt 
mdlRice'are sdwvys trebly ddf^ghted w^ this species of ezhfti-^ 
tlon. Hetiras'once annning Bfrs C , the minister's wifb tjf 
Belkiti, with koine imitations of the neighbouring iclergymen, 
nebcin she at laft revested him to give her a few words in the 
nuitiner xt( Dr C , vrho being a notorious reader, ** Ou, 
Bfetii,** vayir Jock, '^ ye manm bring me the Doctor's bible, tlien, 

* A jrtqpcctaU* ^lergymsn of our aeqiuUntanoe, who k ia the habit of 
prtadiiiig his elegant discourses with the help of MS., was once extremely 
■mused with the declaration of a hearer, who professed himself repugnant to 
lilit pvacttoe. •' Doctor," says he, *' yete Just a dave to the bit paper, and nine 
0^ «i ha'e that rsspeot fbr y« that we ought to ba'e; hot, to do ye JustlM, 1 
nuum confess, that since I dianged my seat in the loft, and ha*na ye now saa 
teir atween my een, so that I can hear without seeing ye, fient a bit but I think; 
yeYe Just ts good as auld 3WreiA(fir Ff% himsd r 
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and I'll gie ye him in style.** She brought the Bible, little sus* 
I»ecting the purpose for which the wag intended it, when, with the 
greatest effirontery, he proceeded to burlesque this unhappy pecu- 
liarity of the worthy Doctor, in the presence of his own wife. 

Jock was always a privileged character in attending all sorts of 
kirks, though many ministers, who dreaded a future sufferance 
under his relentless caricaturing powers, would have been glad 
to exclude him. He never seems to pay any attention to the ser- 
mon, nor even deigns to sit down, like other decent Christians, 
but wanders constantly about from gallery to gallery, up stairs 
and down stairs. His erratic habit is not altogether without its use. 
When he observes any person sleeping during the sermon, he 
reaches over to the place, and taps him gently on the head with 
his kent till he awake ; should he in any of his future rounds, 
(for he parades as regularly about as a policeman in a large city,) 
observe the drowsy person repeating the offence, he gives him a 
tremendous thwack over the pate ; and be increases the punish^ 
ment so much at every subsequent offence, that, like the military 
punishment for desertion, the third infliction almost amounts to 
deatii itself. A most laughable incident once occurred in i 

church, on a drowsy summer afternoon, when the windows were let 
down, admitting and emitting a thousand flies, whose monotonous 
buzz, joined to the somniferous snuffle of Dr , would have 

been 6t music for the bedchamber of Morpheus, even though that 
honest god was lying ill of the toothache, the gout, or any other 
equally wavkrife disorder. A bailie, who had dined, as is usual 
in most country towns, between sermons, could not resist the pro- 
pensity of his nature, and, fairly overpowered, at last was under 
the necessity of affronting the preacher to his very face, by laying 
down his head upon the book-board ; when his capacious, bald, 
round crown, might have been mistaken, at first sight, for the face 
of the clock placed in the front of the gallery immediately I^loW, 
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Jock was soon at him with bis stick, and, with great difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in rousing him. But the indulgence was too great to be 
long resisted, and down again went the bailie's bead. This was not 
to be borne. Jock considered his autliority sacred, and he feared 
not either the frowns of elders, nor the more threatening scowls of 
kirk> officers, when his duty was to be done. So his arm went forth, 
and the kent descended a second time with little reverence upon 
the offending sconce ; upon which the magistrate started up with 
an astonbhed stare, in which the sentiment of surprise was as 
completely concentrated as in the face of the inimitable Mackay, 
when he cries out, *< Hang a magistrate ! My conscience !** The 
contrast between the bailie's stupid and drowsy face, smarting and 
writhing from the blow, which Jock had laid on pretty soundly, 
and the aspect of the natural himself, who still stood at the head 
of the pew, shaking bis stick, and looking at the magistrate with 
an air in which authority, admonition, and a threat of further pu- 
nishment, were strangely mingled,-»altogetber formed a scene of 
striking and irresistible burlesque; and while the Doctor's cus- 
tomary snuffie was increased to a perfect whimper of distress, the 
whole congregation showed in their faces evident symptoms of 
every thing but the demureness proper to a place of worship. 

Sometimes, when in a sitting mood, Jock takes a modest seat 
on the pulpit stairs, where there likewise usually roost a number 
of deaf old women, who cannot hear in any other part of the church. 
These old ladies, whom the reader will remember as the unfor- 
tunate persons that Dominie Sampson sprawled over, in his pre- 
mature descent from the pulpit^ when he stiddt his first preaching, 
our waggish friend would endeavour to torment by every means 
which his knavish humour could invent. He would tread upon 
their corns, lean amorously upon their laps, purloin their speckty 
(spectacles,) set them on a false scent after the psalm, and, som^ 
timet getting behind them, plant his longest and most serious faee 
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o«cr their Itek cailhedrai-looking bonnets* like an owl lookiag 
over an ivied wall, while few of the audience could contain their 
grwrity at the extreme humour of the scene. The fun was some- 
tiiiMSf as. we ourselves hate witnessed, not a little enhanced by the 
old lady upon whom Jock was practising, turning round, in holj 
dudgeon, and dealing the unlucky wag a vengeful thwack across the 
fiwe with, her heavy octavo Bible. We have also seen » very ludi- 
crous scene take place, when, on the occasion of a baptism, he re- 
vised to eome down iVom his citadel, and defied all the efforts 
which James Kerr, the kirk-officer, made to dislodge him ; while 
the father of the child, waiting below to present it, stood in tlie 
most awkward predicament imaginable, not daring to venture 
upoB the stairs while Jock kept possession of them. It is not 
probable, however, that he would have been so obstinate oft that 
occasion, if he had not had an ill-will at the preserver of the peace, 
ibr his interrupting him that day in bis laudable endeavours to 
bi cak the slumbers of certain persons, whose peace (or rest) it 
waa- the peculiar interest of that official to preserve* 

Wer will conclude this sketch of Daft Jock Gray with a stupen- 
dous anecdote, which we fear, however, is not strictly canonical. 
Jock once received an affront from his mother, who refused to gra- 
tify him with an extra allowance of bannocks, at a time when be 
meditated a long journey to a New Tear's Day junketting. Where- 
upon he seems to have felt the yearning^ of a hennit and a misan- 
thrope within his breast, and longed to testify to the world bow 
much he both detested and despised it. He withdrew himself 
from the society of the cottage,— -was seen to reject the address- 
es of his old companion and friend the cat,— 4ind finally, next 
morning, after tossing an offered cogue of Scotia's halesome fbod 
into the fire^ and brefd^ing two of his mother's best and blackest 
•wtfypipeSi articles which she held almost in the esteem of penates 
or hoosehold gods,— *off be went, and ascended to the top of the 
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bigbest Eildon Hill, at tha^ time OQiwiwd with deep snq|pr. There 
he wrecked out his vengeance ia« tvemiendoua end truly astoniab- 
ing exploit. He rolled a huge snow-ball, till, in its accumula** 
tion, it became too large for hia strength^ and then taking ijb to^h* 
edge of the declivity, 

'* From Eildon'8 proud yermilioned brow, 
" He dashed up<m the plain below* 

the ponderous mass ; which, increasing rapidly in its descent, be- 
came a perfect avalanche before it reached the plain, and, whei^. 
there, seemed like a younger brother of the three Eildons, so that 
l)eople thought Michael Scott had resumed his old pranks, and 
added another hill to that which be formerly « split in three/' 
This enormous conglomeration of snow was found, when it fully 
melted away through the course of next summer, to have licked 
up with its mountain tongue, thirty-five clumps of withered whin 
bushes, nineteen hares, three ruined cottages, and a whole encamp- 
ment of peat-stacks ! 

The Naturals, or Idiots, of Scotland, of whom the Davie Gel- 
latley of JlctUious, and the Daft Jock Gray of real life, may be 
considered as good specimens, form a class of ot^r countrymen 
which it is our anxious desire should be kept in remembrance. 
Many of the anecdotes told of them are extremely laughable, and 
we are inclined to prize such things, on account of the jjust exhi- 
bitions they sometimes, afford of genuine liuman nature. The 
sketch we have given, and the anecdotes which we are about to 
give, may perhaps be considered valuable on this account, and 
also from their connexion, moreover, with the manners of rustic 
life in the Lowlands of Scotland. 

Z>a^ WUlie Lawf of Kirkaldy was a regular atlendaat on tent- 

« 1^ Rimteda, a fotm, by Janet Hofg^ 

t WS»aieindflM8d.fl»FtWsandlhetwotiieceediiigaBeedDtesto the'*^aeolch 
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pnaehmgi^ aod would scour the country thirty miles round in 
order to be present at <' an occasion**'^ One warm summer day, 
he was atteqding the preaching at Abbots- Hall, when, being very 
near-sighted, and having a very short neck, he stood quite close to 
<* the ierUf** gaping in the minister's face, who, greatly irritated at 
a number of his hearers being fast asleep, bawled out, *' For 
shame, Christians, to lie sleeping there, while the glad tidings of 
the gospel are sounding in your ears ; and here is Willie Law, a 
poor idiot, hearing me with great attention !" ** £h go ! sir, 
tfiat's true^'* says Willie ; ** but if I hadna been a puir idiot, I 
would have been sleeping too !** 

The late John Berry, Esq. of Wester Bogie, was married to a 
distant relation of Daft Willie, upon which account the poor fel- 
low used a litde more freedom with thut gentleman than with any 
other who was in the habit of noticing him. Meeting Mr Berry 
one day in Kirkaldy, he cries, " God bless you, Mr Berry ! gie*s 
a bawbee? gie's a bawbee?'* " There, Willie,** says Mr Berry, 
giving him what he thought a halfpenny, but which he immediate- 
ly saw was a shilling. ** That's no a gude bawbee, Willie,'* con^ 
tinues he ; « gie me't back, and I'll gie ye anither ane for*t." *' Na, 
na,** quoth Willie, *< it sets daft W^illie Law far better to put away 
an ill bawbee than it wad do you, Mr Berry." « Ay, but Willie, 
if ye dinna gie me*t back, I'll never gie ye anither ane." *' Deil 
ma care,** says the wag, *< it*ll be lang or I get ither four-and- 
twenty frae ye!" 

Willie was descended from an ancient Scottish family, end 

HaggiSj" a curious collection of the pure native wit of our country, published 
in 1822. 

• The country people call a dispensation of the greater Sacrament ** an occa- 
Hon," It is also scofflngly termed '* the Holy Fair* In Edinbuxgh it is called 
" the Preachings.'' But, it must be observed, these phrases are only applied in 
reference to the outward circumstanoei^ and not to the bdy oeremcDy itself. 
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fieorly related to John Law of Lauriston, the celebrat^ financier 
of France. On that account he was often spoken to and noticed 
by gentlemen of distinction ; and be wished always to appear on 
the most intimate terms with the nobility and gentry of the neigh- 
bourbood. Posting one day through Kirkcaldy with more than 
ordinary speed, he was met by Mr Oswald of Dunnikier, who asked 
him where he was going in such a hurry. *< I*m gaun to my cousin 
Lord Elgin's burial." ** Your cousin Lord Elgin's burial, you 
fool ! Lord Elgin's not dead !" <' Ah, deil may care,** quoth 
Willie ; " there's sax doctors out o* Embro' at him, and they'll 
bae him dead afore I win forat !" 

Of Matthew Cathie, an East Lothian idiot, numerous character- 
istic anecdotes are related. He lives by begging in the town of 
North Berwick, and is well treated by the people there, on account 
of his extreme inofiensiveness. Like Daft Jock Gray, he is fond 
of going into churches, where his appearance does not fail to set 
the people a^taring. On one occasion, the minister, pointing to 
Matthew, said, ** That person must be put. out before we can pro- 
ceed.*' Matthew, bearing this, exclaimefl, <' Fut him out wba 
likes, 1*11 hae nae band in't !**— -Another time, the minister said, 
** Matthew must be put out !" when Matttiew got up and re- 
"^ plied, '< Oh ! Geordie, man, ye needna fa8h»Matthew can gang 
out himsel* !** 

The Earl of Wemyss, walking one day, found his fool, Willie 
Howison, asleep upon the ground, and, rousing him, asked what 
he had been dreaming about. " Ou, my lord,*' says Willie, *« I 
dreamed that I was in hell !** " Ay, WilUe, and pray what 
did 3re observe there ?" *< Ou, my lord, it's just there as it's here 
-»the grit folk's ta'en/arre5< hen /" 

Selkirkshire boasts of several highly amusing idiots, all of whom 
John Gray once made the subject of a song, in which each of them 

B 
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received ^gpoe complimentary mention. Himself, Davie o* the Inch, 
Caleb and Bobbie Scottt and Jamie Renvfick, are the chief heroes. 
Caleb, a rery stupid natural, was once engaged by a troop of wan- 
dering showfolks to personate the character of an orang-outang at 
a Meirose fair; the regular orang-outang of the establishment having 
recently left his keepers in the lurch, by marrying a widow in Ber- 
wick, which enabled him to give up business, and retire to the 
shades of domestic privity. Caleb performed very well, and, being 
appropriately tarred and feathered, looked the part to perfection. 
Amateurship alone would have soon reconciled him to be an orang- 
outang all the rest of his life, and to have left Selkirkshire behind ; 
for, according to his own account, he had nothing to do but hold his 
tongue, and sit munching apples all day long. But hisstars bad 
not destined him for so enviable a life of enjoyment. A drunken 
farmer coming in to see << the wild man of the woods,** out of 
pure mischief gave Caleb a lash across the shoulders with his whip, 
when the poor fellow roaring out in his natural voice, a mortify- 
ing denouement took place ; the showfolks were affronted and hissed ' 
out of the town, and Caleb was turned off at a moment's noticjp, 
with all his blushing honours thick upon him ! 

Jamie Renwick has more sense and better perceptions than Ca- 
leb Scott, but he is much more intractable and mischievous. He 
is a tall, stout, wild-looking fellow, and might perhaps make as 
good a byiena as Caleb made an orang-outang. Once, being up- 
on an excursion along with Jock Gray, they came to a farm-house, 
and, in default of better accommodation, were lodged in the bam. 
They did not like this treatment at all, and Jock, in particular, 
was so irritated, that he would not rest, but got up and walked 
about, amusing himself with some of his wildest and most sonor- 
ous melodies. This, of course, annoyed his companion, who, be- 
ing inclined to sleep, was making the best he could of a blanket. 
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and a bundle of straw; « Come to your bed, ye s]urli# deevil !*' 
cries Jamie ; <* I canna get a wink o' sleep for ye : I daursay the 
folk will think us dafl t Od, if ye dinna come and lie down this 
instant* I'll rise and bring ye to ywwr senses wi* my rung !"— >- 
** Faith,** says Jock, « if ye do that, it will be mair than ony ither 
body has ever been able to d9 !** It will be remembered that even 
the minister of Yarrow himself failed in accomplishing this con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished. 

The following anecdote, from Colonel Stewart's work on the 
Highlands, displays a strange instance of mingled sagacity and fi- 
delity in a Celtic madman ; and has, we have no doubt, been made 
use of in the Author of Waverley's examples of the fidelity of 
Davie Gellatley, as exerted in behalf of his unfortunate patron on 
similar occasions :«— 

<* In the years 1746 and 1747, some of the gentlemen 'who had 
been out* in the rebellion were occasionally concealed in a deep 
woody den near my grandfather's house. -A poor half-witted crea- 
ture, brought up about the house, was, along with many others, 
intrusted with the secret of tlieir concealment, and employed in 
supplying th^m with necessaries. It was supposed that when the 
troops came round on their usual searches, they would not imagine 
that be could be intrusted with so important a secret, and, conse- 
quently, no questions would be asked. One day two ladies, friends 
of the gentlemen, wished to visit them in their cave, and asked 
Jamie Forbes to show them the way. Seeing that they came from 
the house, and judging from their manner that they were friends, 
he did not object to their request, and walked away before them. 
When they bad proceeded a short way, one of the ladies offered 
bim five shillings. The instant he saw the money, he put his 
hands behind his back, and seemed to lose all recollection. * He 
did not know what they want^ : be never saw the gentlemen, and 
knew nothing of them ;' and^ turning away, walked in a quite 
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contrary direction. When questioned afterwards why he ran away 
from the ladies, he answered, that when they had offered him such 
a sum, (five shillings was of some value seventy years ago, and 
would have bought two sheep in the Highlands,) he suspected they 
had no good intention, and that their fine clothes and fair words 
were meant to entrap the gentlemen.*' 



RORY DALL, THE HARPER.* 

An allusion is made to this celebrated musician in the de- 
scription of Flora Macivor's performance upon the harp in the 
Highland glen. <* Two paces back stood Cathleen, holding a 
small Scottish harp, the use of which had been taught lier by 
Rory Dall, one of the last harpers of the Western Islands." fWav. 
vol. i. p. 338. )'i-^Roderick Morisout called DqU on account of his 
blindness, lived in Queen Anne's time, in the double capacity of 
harper and bard to the family of Macleod of Macleod. Many of 
his songs and poems are still repeated by his countrymen. 



" CLAW FOR CLAW, AS CONAN SAID TO SATAN." 

When the Highlanders prepared for Prestonpans, ( fFav. vol, ii, 
p. 289,) Mrs Flockhart, in great distress about the departure of her 
lodgers, asks Ensign Maccombich, if he would ** actually face thae 

* Wc are indebted for this and tlw suooeeding illuatration to the late AUxnat- 
der Campbell'^ edition of Macintosh's Gaelic Proverbs. 
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tearing, swearing chieldsy the dragoons ?*' '^ Claw for claw,'* cries , 
the courageous Highlander, *' and the devil take the shortest 
nails !">— This is an old Gaelic proverb. Canan was one of Fin- 
gaPs heroes^-rash, turbulent, and brave. One of his unearthly- 
exploits is said to have led him to lurna, or Cold Island, (similar 
to the Den of Hela of Scandinavian mythology,) a place only, in- 
habited by, infernal beings. . On Conan*s departure from the 
island, one of its demons struck him a blow, which he instantly 
returned. This outrage upon immortals was fearfully retaliated, 
by a whole legion setting upon poor Conan. But the warrior was 
not daunted ; and exclaiming, ** Claw for claw, and the devil take 
the shortest nails !** fought out the battle, and, it is said, ultimately 
came off victorious. 



TULLY-VEOLAN. 
(Traquair House*) 

. TuLLT-VsoLAM finds a striking counterpart in Traquair House, 
in Peebles-shire^ the seat of the noble family whose name it bears. 
The aspect of the gateway, avenue, and house itself, is precisely that 
of the semi* Gothic, bear- guarded mansion of Bradwardine. It is true 
that, in place of the multitudinous representations of the bear, so pfo- 
fueely scattered around Tully-Vcolan, we have here only a single 
pair, which adorn the gate at the head of the avenue ; and that the 
avenue itself cannot pretend to match the broad continuous shade 
through which Waverley approached the Highland castle ; and also 
that several ether important features are wanting to complete the 
reteroblance ;— yet, if we be not altogether imposed upon by fancy. 
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there is a likeness sufficiently strong to support the idea that this 
scene formed the original study of the more finished and bold-fea- 
tured picture of the novelist. Traquair House was finished in the 
reign of Charles I. by the first Earl, who was lord high treasurer 
of Scotland at that period. This date corresponds with that as- 
signed to TuUy-Veotan, which, says the author, was built when 
architects had not yet abandoned the castellated style peculiar to 
tlie preceding warlike ages, nor yet acquired the art of construct- 
ing a baronial mansion without a view to defence. 

It is worthy of remark, that tlie Earl of Traquair is the only 
Scottish nobleman, besides the Earl of Newburgh, who still ad- 
heres to the Romish faith;* and that his antique and interesting 
house strongly resembles, in its internal economy and appearance^ 
Glenallan Castle, described in the Antiquary, 

Among the illustrative vignettes prefixed to a late edition of the 
Author of Waverley's works, a view of Craig Crook Castle, near 
Edinburgh, is given for Tully-Veolan ; and, to complete the vrot- 
semblancef several bears have been added to the scene. It is only 
necessary to assert, in general, that these bears only exist in the 
imagination of the artist, and that no place has less resemblance to 
the Tully-Veolan of WaverUy than Craig Crook, which is a small 
single house, in a bare situation, more like the mansion of poor 
Laird Dumbiedykes than the castle of a powerful feudal baron. 

* Charles, fifi^ Eail of Traquair, wa« implicated in the proceedings of the 
year 1745, though he did not appear openly. See the evidence of Secretary 
Murray on the trial of Lord Lovat, Soots Magasine for 1747, p* 105* 
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THE BODACH GLA& 

TiiE original of the Bodach Glas^ "vvhose appearance proved so por- 
tentous to the family of the Mac- Ivors, may probably be traced to a 
legend current in the ancient family of Maclaine of Lochbuy, in 
the island of Mull, noUced by Sir Walter Scott in a note to his 
<< Lady of the Lake."* The popular tradition is, that whenever 
anjr person descended of that family is near death, the spirit of one 
of them, who was slain in battle, gives notice of the approaching 
€veat. There is this difference between the Bodach das and him, 
that the former appeared on these solemn occasions only to the 
chief of the house of Mac-Ivor, whereas the latter never misses an 
individual descended of the family of Lochbuy, however obscure, 
or in whatever part of the world he may be. 

The manner of his showing himself is sometimes different, but 
be uniformly appears on horseback. Both the horse and himself seem 
to be of a very diminutive size, particularly the head of the rider, 
from which circumstance he goes under the appellation of <' Soghan 
a ehinn b/ugf** or ** Hugh, of the little head.** Sometimes he is 
beard riding furiously round the house, where the person is about 
p> die, with an extraordinary noise, like the rattling of iron chains. 
At other times he is discovered with his horse's head nearly thrust 
in at a door or window ; and, on such occasions, whenever ob- 
served, be gallops off in the manner already described, the hooves 
of hi$ steed striking fire from the flinty rocks. The effects of such 
a viait on the inmates of the dwelling may be easily conceived 
when it is considered that it was viewed as an iofallible prognosti- 
cation of approaching death— an event at which the stoutest heart 
must recoil, when the certainty is placed before him of his hours 

• Hole 7 to Canto lU. 
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being numbered. Like bis brotber spirits, be seems destined to 
perform bis melancboly rounds amidst nocturnal darkness, the hor- 
rors of wbich have a natural tendency to increase the consterna- 
tion of a scene in itself sufficiently appalling. 

The origin of the tradition is involved in the obscurity of anti- v j 
quity. It is related of him that, on the eve of a battle in which 
he was to be engaged, a weird woman prophesied to him, diat if lus 
wife, (who was a daughter of Macdougall of Lorn,) on the morn- 
ing when he was to set out on his expedition, had his break- 
fast prepared before he was ready for it, good fortune would betide 
him ; if, on the other hand, he had to call for hb breakfast, he 
would lose his life in the conflict. It seems he was not blest with 
an affectionate spouse ; for, on the morning in question, after wait- 
ing a considerable time, he had at last to call for his breakfk^, not, 
however, without upbraiding his wife, by informing her of what 
was to be the consequence of ber want of attention* The presen- • 
timent that he was to fall may have contributed to the fulfilment 
ot the prophecy, which was accomplished as a matter of course. 
This part of the story probably refers to one of the Maclaines of 
Lochbuy, who was married to a daughter of Macdougall of Lorn, 
and who, with his two eldest sons, was killed in a feud with their 
neighbours, the Macleans of Duart, which had nearly proved fatal 
to the family of Lochbuy. This happened in the reign of King 
James IV. 

It has not come to our knowledge for what cause the penance 
was imposed on Eoghan a chinn bkig of giving warning to all his 
clan of their latter end— whether for deeds done in tliis life, or 
whether (as some people imagine that departed spirits act as guar- 
dian angels to the living,) he is thus permitted to show his regard 
for his friends by visiting them in their last moments, to prepare 
them for another world. The latter would appear to be the most 
probable, from a circumstance reported of him, which seems rather 
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«i Yaciance with his general cbi^acter of a harbinger of death. I| 

. is-tiid that he took a great fancy to a near relation of the family 

oiJjOfMmy, (caUed^by way. of patronymic, John M* Charles,) to 

.wiMMnbe paid frequent visits, and communicated several particn- 

lars respectliig the future fate of the family. Whenever he wished 

aa ittlarview. with his favourite^ he would come to his door, from 

wliich iia woiild not stir till John M*Cbarles came out; when he 

. would piill.him op behind him on his Pegasus, and ride all. night 

' «v<r hUlsp locka, woods, and wildn, at the same time conversing 

wUli ^im. fwnJKarly of s^end events that were to happen, in the 

Lodilniy family, one of which is said to have been accompliahed, 

about flirtj years ago, according to his prediction. 

Tins tiny personage, though light of limb, has the reputation of 
baing^ like all other unearthly beings, endued with supernatural 
strength, of which his exploits with John M* Charles afford an in- 
^ stance* Not many years ago, a man in Mull, when returning 
borne about dusk, perceived a person on horseback coming towards 
bim« Supposing it might be some person whom he knew, be 
went up to speak to him ; but the horseman seemed determined 
Co pass on without noticing him. Thinking he observed something 
remarkable in the appearance of the rider, he approached close 
to him, when he was unexpectedly seized by the collar, and forcibly 
dragged about a quarter of a mile by the stranger, who at last 
abandoned his hold, after several ineffectual attempts to place bis 
terrified victim behind him, which, being a powerful man, he 
successfully resisted. He was, however, so much bruised in the 
•auffle^ that it was with difficulty he could make his way home, al- 
though he had only about half-amile to go. He immediately 
took to his bed, which he did not leave for some days, his friends 
wondering all the time what could be the matter with him. It 
was not until he told the story, as we have related it, that the ad- 
venture was known* And as, afler the strictest inquiry, it could 

B2 
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not be aacertained that any person on horseback had passed that 
way on the evening on which it tooli places it was» by the nnaii« 
mous fiMce of all the seers and old wivea in the neighbourhood, 
laid down as an incontrovertible proposition, that the equestrian 
stranger could be no ether than *< Soghan a ekkm hhig,** 

In whatever tray the tradition originated, certain it is that, at 
one time^ it was verf generally, if not universally, received over 
the island of Mull and adjacent parts. Like other superstitiona of 
a similar nalur^ St haa gradually given way to the more enlight- 
ened ideas of nHMkrtttittieB, and the belief is noijr conined to the 
vulgar* 
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CHAP.IL 



CURIOUS PARTICULARS OF SIR ROBERT MAXWELL 

OF ORCHAR8DTON. 

fGroundvjork of the Novel*/ 

^ Sift RoBiAT Maxwell of Orcfaardston, in the county of Gallo- 
wa/) was the descendant of an ancient Roman Catholic family of 
title Sn the south of Scotland. He was the only child of a reli- 
gkms and bigoted recluse, who sent hiih, while yet very young, to 
s Bollege of Jesuits in Flanders, for education— the paternal estate 
being, In the meantime, wholly managed by the boy*8 uncle, the 
brother ef the devotee, to whom he resigned the guardianship of 
the property^ in order that he might employ the remainder of his 
days exdusiTely in acts of devotion. In the family of Ordiards- 
toDf at« indeed, in most great families of that day, the younger 
brmobes were but ill provided for, and looked to the inheritor of 
ihe Ikmily estate atone for the means of supporting tlieir rank in 
society: the liberal professions and the employments of trade were 
still considered somewhat dishonourable ; and the unfortunate ju- 
ftfor, aunedwith inflated ideas of consequence and rank, was 
doomed in after life to exercise the servility and experience the 
nionifleatlqpi of m bmnble dependant. In thif case, tbt culpable 
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negligence of the father had. transferred the entire management of 
a large estate to hie younger brother, who was so delighted in the 
possession, that he resolyed to retain it, to the exclusion of the 
rightful heir. He consequently circulated a report that the boy 
was dead ; and, on. the death of the old baronet, which took place 

m 

about this period, he laid daim to the title and estate. In the 
meantime, our young hero was suffering (very reluctantly) .the 
severe discipline of the Jemit's ocdlege, his expenses being de- 
frayed by occasional supplies sent him by his uncle^ which were 
represented to him as the bounties of the colkSge~-a story which 
he could not discredit, as he had been placed there at an age too 
young to know distinetly either who he was or whence he came. 
He was intelligent and docile ; and was deemed of sufficient capacity 
to become hereafter one of their own learned body, with which view 
he was educated. When at tlie age of sixteen, he found the disci- 
pline and austerities of a monastic life so ill suited to his inclina- 
tion, that, on a triTial dispute with the superior of his college he 
ran away, and enlisted himself in a French marching regiaientk In 
this situation he sustained all the hardships of hunger, long mardies, 
and incessant alarms ; and, as it was in the hottest part of the war 
between France and England, about the year 1743^ it may easily 
be imagined that his situation was by no means eufiable. He 
fought as a foot-soldier at the battle of Dettingen ; he was also at die 
battle of Fontenoy ; and landed, as an ensign in the French troops, 
at Murray Frith, during the rebellion of 1745. He joined the 
rebels a little before the battle of Prestonpans, marched with them 
to Derby, and retreated with them to. Scotland* He was wounds^ 
at the battle of CuUoden, and fled with a lew friends to tha woods 
of Locbaber, where be remained the greater part of the aumnmr 
1746, living upon the roots of trees, goats* milk, and the. oat-meal 
and water of such peasants as he durst confide in. - Knowing, how- 
ever, that it would be mpoisible to continue thb coune of life 
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duriog the winter, he began to detise means of effecting bSs Tetuni 
to France— 4>erftct]y unconacioiit that, in the conntry where fm 
was fufflering all the miseries of an outcast criminal, he was en- 
titled to the possession of an ample estate and title. His sdieme 
was to gain the coast of Oallowajj wbere-he hoped to get on board 
some smuggling Tessel to the Isle of Man 9 and ftom thence to 
Fnmce. The hardships which he suflRned in the prosecution of 
this plan would require a Tolome in their descriptkm. He crept 
through by-ways by night, and was forced to lie concealed among 
rocks and woods during the day* He was reduced almost to a 
state of nudity, and his food was obtained trcm the poorest pee* 
sants, in whom only he could conide* Of this scanty subsistence 
he was sometimes for days d e pri fed ; and, to complete his misfor- 
tunes, he was, alter having walked bare fo o t ed orer rocks, briers, 
and unfrequented places, at length di s c o f c r ed , seised, and carried 
before a magistrste near Dumfries. As his name was Maxwell, 
which he did not attempt t6 conceal, he would Innre suffered as a 
rsbel» had not his eommiasion as a French olBcer been found in 
the lining of hu tattered coat, which entitled him to the treatment 
of a prisoner of war* Thb privilege, boweter, only extended lo 
the preserration of his lifSk He was confined in a paved stone 
dungeon so long, that he had amused himself by giving names ^ 
each stone which composed tiie pavement, and wldch, in after lifo, 
he took grant pleasure in relating and pointing out to his IHends. 
An old woman, wlio had been Us nurae in childhood, was at tiiii 
time living in Dumfries, where he wasa prisoner; and having ac- 
•eidentally eeen him, and becoming acquainted with his name, mp' 
pavant age^ && foH an assurance that he was the rightfol Sir Bo- 
bart Maxwell. The indissoluble attachment of the lower orders 
hi Scotland to theb cfaiefo is weU known ; and, impeDed by this 
foaling, this old and foithfol domestie attended him with almoel 
■MUfBal <ftctfoB| ■dn rii iiii er ing liberally to hb distfau w i. After 
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an ialenrieir of tome weeks, ste mada him acguaiaiMl with her 
suipicioii, and begged laaTa to exanuaa a mark which eha remem* 
b«red upon hia hody* Xhia proof ako cooourring, aha becasM 
outimgeona with Joy, and no about te atreele proclaiming tho iKa< 
(BOfeiy sha had made* Thia-rttmour readiingthaaataof the ma- 
gfetreUMt in^iiry was msde^ the ptoofii were eiaminedy and it soon 
became the general opinion that be was the son of tho old baronet 
of OrebardstOB. The estate lay bat a few miles from Domfricsf 
and tbeunlawful possessor being a man of conaideiaUe power, and 
of a most Tindictive di^positioo, most people^ whatever might be 
their private opinion, were cautious in espousing the cause of this 
disinherited and distressed orphan. One gentleman, however, 
was found, who, to his eternal honour, took him by tlie hand. A 
Mr Gowdy procured his release from prison, took him to his own 
house, clothed him agreeably to his rank, and enabled him to 
commence an action against his uncle* The latter was not inac* 
tive in the defence of his crime, and took every pains to prove his 
nephew to be an impostar. Chagrin and a conscSousness of guilt, 
however, pot an end to his existence before the cause cama to a 
hearing; and Sir Robert was at length put into possession of an 
estate worth upwards of ten thousand pounds a^year* He now be- 
gan to display those qualities and abilities which had been bnt 
faintly perceptible in his fiDtmer station t He now discovered an 
ingenuous mind, an intellect at once vigorous and refined,aad man- 
ners the most elegant and polished. His society was courted by all 
the neighbouring gentry } and, in the oouise of time^ he naarriad a 
Miss Macldlan, a near relation of the faauly of Iiord Kirkciid# 
brigbt t with this lady he lived in the most perfect buppimws for 
many years. He joined in the prevalent practice of fiuEnlog his 
own estate^ and built a veiy elegant house on Wn emmence over- 
looking the Kith. An imprudent speculation in the bank of Ayr, 
tiowevei^ooo^elWd him to abandon the Mit of Uaaoeaaiors. He 
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hftd NMTved 8 small pittance^ on which be and hb lady livad tha 
kutar part of tiiair days. This calamity he bore aa became a man 
familiar with misfortune ; and he continued the same wortiiy open- 
hearted character he had ever been* The redaction of his fortune 
•erved only, to redouble the kindnesa and cordiality of his fiienda. 
He died suddenly in Septembflrl7d6» whibt on the iroad to visit 
one of thenw-»die Earl of Selkirk. He left btfiind Um no issue ; 
btti his name is still remembered with aideot attachment**^— iViwr 
Mantkly MagaMmei J\mt 1819* 



ANDREW CROSBIE9 £8|3« 

Ws feel no little pleasure in presenting the. original of a cbanae* 
racter so important as the facetious PleydelL He is understood 
to be the representatiTe of Mr Andrew Crosbiey who flourished at 
the head of tlie^Scottish bar about the period referred to in tfke 
nofeL 

Blany circumstances conspire to identify him with the lawyer of 
the noveL Their eminence in their profession waa equally le- 
spectable,— 'theur habits of fircquenting ta?ems and High Jinka 
parties on Saturday nights was the same,— and both were remarik- 
I able fbr that antique politeness of manner so characteristie of old 
&ottish gentlemen. It may be allowed that Fleydell u one ti the 
characters most neariy approadiing to generic that we have et- 
templed to identify widi real life; but it is neverthdess so strenift- 
ously asserted by all who have any recollection of Mr Crosbi^ tint 
PleydeU resembles kim in particular, that we feel no hesitatibn In 
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assigning him as the only true specific original. We therefore lay 
the following simple facts before the public, and leave the judicious 
reader to his own discrimination. 

Mt Crosbie was ia the prime of life about the middle of the last 
eentury, and, from tiiat period till the year 1780} enjoyed the high- 
eet reputation in his proliession. * He came of a respectable family 
in the county of Galloway— the district, the read^fwiU remember, 
In which the principal scenes of the novel are laid^ and probably 
the shire of which Faulus Pleydell, Esq. is represented fvol, ii. 
oAo/). zvi.) as having been, at an early period of his Itfe, the she- 
riffldepute. 

The residence of Mr Crosbie, in the early periods of his practicei 
exactly coincides with that of Pleydell, whom, if we recollect 
rightly, Colonel Mannering found in a dark close on the north 
side of the High Street, several storeys up a narrow common stair. 
Mr Crosbie lived first in Lady Stair's close, a steep alley on the 
north side of the Lawnmarket— afterwards in the Advocate's Close^ 
-iv the Luckehbooths— and finally in a self-contained and well- 
built house of his own, at the foot of Allan's Close, still standing, 
aadlat^ inhabited by Richard Cleghom, Esq. Solicitor before the 
Supreme Courts. All these various residences are upon the north 
side of the High Street, and the two first answer particularly to the 
description in the novel. The last is otherwise remarkable as being 
situated exactly behind and in view of the innermost penetralia of 
Mr Constable's great publishing warehouse,*— 4he sanctum sanciQ* 
mivi in which Captain Clutterbuck found the Eidolon of the Author 
of Waverley, so well described in the introduction to << Nigel. ^ 
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• From whidi all the works of the Author of Waverley^ besides numy otfatt 
pvUicatioDs of the highest character, have iasned. It is perhaps worth mhOe to 
MBOtd, that '< Peveril of the Pesk" was the hut work of the Author cfWavwisf^ 
that appeared here— its successor, " Quenthi Durward/ beiog published (May 
1822^; a few days after CoostaUe and Ca had forsaken the High Stxeet fior the 
geoteetasairoftheKewTown. ' 
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At the. period when Mr Crosbie flourished, all the advocatei 
and judges of the day dwelt in those obscure nn/nds or alleys lead- 
ing down from the High Street, which, since the erection of the 
New Town, have been chiefly inhabited by the lower classes of so- 
ciety. The greater part, for the sake of convenience, lived in the 
lanes nearest to the Parliament House—such as the Advocate's 
Close, Writer's Court, Lady Stair's Close, the West Bow, the 
Back Stairs^ the President's Stairs in the Parliament Close, and the 
tenements around the Mealmarket. In these dense and insalubri- 
ous obscurities they possessed what were then the best houses in 
Edinburgh, and which were considered as such till the erectien of 
Brown's Square and the contiguous suburbs, about the beginning 
of the last Ling's reign, when the lawyers were found the fint to 
remove to better and more extensive accommodations, being then, 
as now, the leading and most opulent class of Edinburgh popula- 
tion. This change b fully pmnted out in « Redgauntlet,'* where 
a writer to the signet is represented as removing from the Lucken- 
booths to Brown's Square about the time 8pecified-«»whicb per- 
sonage, disguised under the name of Saunders Falrford, we have 
no doubt was designed for Sir Walter Scott's own fkther, • prac- 
titioner of the same rank, who then removed firom the Old Town 
to a house at the head of the College Wynd, in which his distin- 
guished son, the Alan Favrfurd of the romance, was bom and edu- 
cated. 

Living as they did so near the Parliament House, it was the 
custom of both advocates and senators to have their wigs dressed at 
home, and to go to court with their gowns indued, theur wigs in 
full puff, and each with his cocked hat under his arm.* About 

• Even when the Judges lived in the distant lulHnb of Qfotfgfw Square, HMy 
did not give up thiipnMsUce. Old Brsnfleld used always to pot on Ms wig sod 
gown at home* and walk to the Failiainent House, via Briilo Street, Sodaty, 
Scotf I Cloae, and the Back Stairs, One morning, hit barber, old Kay, since tba 
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Dine in the tnoning^ the Tarioiu avenues to the Padiament Square 
used to be crowded with such figures* In particular, Mr Crosbie 
was rtmaikal^ for the degance of his figure, as» like his brethren, 
be emerged from the piofiiDdity of his alley into the open street. 
While he walked at a deliberate pace across thewajr, there could 
not be teen aaoong all the throng a more elegant figure. He ex- 
hibited at once the dignity of the counsellor high at thebar and die 
graoeliilneaa of Ihe perfect gentleman. He ftequently walked 
without a gown, when the fineness of his personid ai^peaiance was 
the mare remarkable. Hia dress was usually a blai^ suit, silk 
stoAhigsi dear riioes» widi gold or silyer bucklaa. Sometimes 
the suit was of rich black velyet» 

Mr Croabiay with all tha adfantagei of a pleasng exterior, pos- 
sessed the mora aoHd qnaKficatiniia of a vigorous intellect a re- 
fined tasti^ attd an eloquence that has never since been equalled at 
the bar. Hia husgii^ as a eounari could only be suarpassed by his 
abiUtieAaa a pkader. In the first capacity, his acute judgment 
and giraat kgiA knowle^ had long placed him in the highest rank. 
In the 8eeon4» Ms th«rou|^ and confident acginuntance with the 
law of hie case^ hia beautiful style of languaigey all ** the pomp and 
droumstaace" e£ matchless eloquence, commanded the attention 
of the bench in no ordinary d^^rce ; and while his talents did all 
that could be done in respect of moving the oourty the excdiling 

well-known limner, was rsther late in taking his Lordshlp*fl wig to GeoTgelB Square. 
Bcaxfield was too impatient to wait; so he ran off with only his nightcap on his 
head, and was fbrtimate enenjj^ to meet his tardy taiber in Seotlfa CkM^ wlien he 
saisad his wig with one hand, took off his ni^it«q^ with the other, and a4iti8t> 
ing the whole matter himself sent Kay back with the wndignifled garment 
eaued. This is a picture of times gone by never to returns yet, as if to show how 
long tcBoes of fomier manners win survive their general decay. Ixxd Glenlee, 
who oontimies to live in Brown's Square, still dzeaMS at home, sod walks to 
sDurt io the style of his pndseeann. 
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beauty of his oratory attracted immensa crowds of admirers, wiioM 
sole disinterested object was to hear him* 

It ir recorded of him that he was one day particularly ^brilliant 
—so brilliant as even to sorprise his usual audience, the imper- 
turbable Lords themselves* What rendered the circnmstancia more 
wonderful was, that die case happened to be eztremdy.dull, com- 
mon-place, and uninteresting. The secret histoiy of the matter 
was to the following effect x-^ A facetiotts eontempoaary, and inti- 
mate friend of Mr Crosbie, the edebnitad Lord Gardenstone^ in 
the course of a walk from Momingside, where he resided, fell into 
couTersation with a firmer, who was gomg to Edinbnigb in order 
to hear his cause pled that forenoon by Mr Craebie* The senator, 
who was a wery hamely and rather eecsntric personage^ on bsang 
made acquainted with the man's bHsineBS^ dhracted him to procure 
a doien or two of farthings at a anuff<«hop in the Otassfloarkat-— 
to wrap them separatdy up in whita pqper, under tlia disguisa of 
guin e a s an d to present them to liis counsel i|b fees, when occa- 
sion served* Thecasa WHScaUed: MrCrosUe meibothiahaBrt 
not hapsaning to be partici^arly engaged, he did notbyanyaeaoa 
eiert the utmost of his powers. The trcachorouf ellent, howeyer, 
kept doee behind his back, and ever and anoiii as he perceived Mr 
C* bringing his voice to n cadence^ for the purpose of ckmg the 
argument, slipped the other fltrthing into his hand* The repeated 
application of this silent encouragement so for stimulated the ad- 
vocate, that, in the end, he became truly eloquent— strained every 
nerve of his soul in grateftil seal £or the interests c^so good adiant 
— 4U3d, precisely at the fourteenth lartfaing, gained the cause* The 
derwuemerU of the conspiracjr took place immediately after, in 
John*s CoffMhouse, over a bpttle of wine, with which Mr Crosbie 
treated Lord Gardenstone from the profits of his pleading | and 
the surprise and mortification of the bairisteTf when, on potting 
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not be aacertained that any person on horseback had ^passed that 
way on the efening on which it took places it was» by the nnaii« 
xnous voice of all the aeers and old wivea in the neighl>oarhood, 
laid down as an incontrovertible propoBition, that the equestrian 
stranger could be no ether than ** Eo^an a ekkm bhig,** 

In whatever tray the tradition originated^ certain it ie lihMf at 
one time, it was veiy generally^ if not universally, received over 
the island of Mull and adjacent parts. Like other superstitiona of 
a similar mftur^ it haa gradually given way to. the more enlight- 
ened ideas of modem tittieB, and the belief hi noijr conAned to the 
vulgar* 
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serted and shut up. Here nuuiy revelries, similar to those de- 
scribed in the novel, took place ; and here the game of High Jinks 
was played by a party of convivial lawyers every Saturday night. 
The situation of the house resembles that of Clerihugh, described 
in <* Guy Mannering,** being the second door down a steep dote, 
upon the north side of the High Street. Here a dub, called the 
CrochaUan Corps^ of which Robert Burns was a member when in 
Edinburgh, assembled periodically, and held bacchanalian orgies, 
famous for their fierceness and duration. 

There was also a tavern in Writer's Court, kept by a real per- 
son, named Clerihugh, the peculiarities of which do not resemble 
those ascribed to the tavern of the novel, nearly so much as do 
those of Douglas's. Clerihugh*s was, however, a respectable 
house. There the magistrates of the city always gave their civic 
dinners, and, what may perhaps endear it more in our recollec- 
tions, it was once the favourite resort of a Boswell, a Gardenstone, 
and a Home. We may suppose that such a house as Douglas's 
gave the idea of the tavern described by our author, while Qeri" 
hugh being a more striking name, and better adapted for bis pur- 
pose, be adopted it in preference to the real one. 

The custom of doing all business in taverns gave that generation 
of lawyers a very dissipated habit, and to it we are to attribute the 
ruin of Mr Crosbie. That gentleman being held in universal es- 
teem and admiration, his company was much sought after » and, 
while his celibacy gave every opportunity that could be desired, 
his own disposition to social enjoymenta tended to confirm the.evil. 
An anecdote is told of him, which displays in a striking manner 
the extent to which be was wont to go in his debaucheries. He 
bad been engaged to plead a cause, and had partially studied the 
pros and com of the case, after which he set ofi'and plunged bead- 
long into those convivialities wlih which he usually closed the even- 
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negligence of the father had. transferred the entire management of 
a large estate to hie younger brother, who was so delighted in the 
possession, that he resoWed to retain it, to the exclusion of the 
rightful heir. He consequently circulated a report that the boy 
was dead ; and, on. the death of the old baronet, which took place 
about this period, he laid claim to the title and estate. In the 
meantime, our young hero was suffering (very reluctantly) the 
severe discipline of the Jeniit's college, his expenses being de- 
frayed by occasional supplies sent him by his uncle, which were 
represented to him as the boantiafl of the eoUi^— >a story which 
he could not discredit, as he had been placed there at an age too 
young to know distinctly either who he was or whence he came. 
He was intelligent and docile ; and was deemed of sufficient capacity 
to become hereafter one of their own learned body, with which view 
he was educated. When at the age of sixteen, he found the disci- 
pline and austerities of a monastic life so ill suited to his inclina- 
tion, that, on a trivial dispute vritfa the superior of his college^ he 
ran away, and enlisted himself in a French marching regiment* In 
this situation he sustained all the hardships of hunger, long marches, 
and incessant alarms ; and, as it was in the hottest part of the war 
between France and £ngland, about the year l74tS, it may easily 
be imagined that his situation was by no means enviable* He 
fought as a foot-soldier at the battle of Dettingen ; he was also at die 
battle of Fontenoy ; and landed, as an ensign in the French troops, 
at Murray Frith, during the rebellion of 1745. He joined die 
rebels a little before the battle of Preitonpans, marched vrith them 
to Derby, and retreated with them to Scotland* He was vroimdiA 
at the battle of Culloden, and fled with a iew friends to the woods 
of Locbaber, where he remained the greater part of the aummer 
1746, living upon the roots of trees, goats* milk, and the oat*meal 
and water of such peasants as be durst confide io* - Knowing bow- 
ever, that it would be mpoisible to continue thla courw of lift 
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during the winter, he began to deiiae means of' effecting his retuni 
to France— perfectly unoooseioiis that, in the country where 'be 
was suffering all the miseries of an outcast crinnnal, he was en- 
titled to the possession of an ample estate and title. His scheme 
was to gain the coast of Galloway, where he hoped to get on board 
some smuggling vessel to the Isle of Man, and lirom thence to 
France. The hardships which he snffined in the prosecution of 
thu plan would require a volume in thdr description. He crept 
through by-ways by night, and was ^wced to lie concealed among 
rocks and woods during the day* He was reduced almost to a 
state of nudity, and his food was obtained from the poorest pea- 
sants, in whom only he could confide^ Of this scanty subsistence 
he was smnetimes for days deprived ; and, to complete his misfor- 
tunes, he was, alter having walked barefooted over rocks, briers, 
and unfinequented places, at length discovered, seized, and carried 
before a magistrate near Dumfries. As his name was Maxwell, 
which he did not attempt to conceal, he would have suffinred as a 
niM, had not his oommission as a French officer been found in 
the lining of his tattered coat, which entitled him to the treatment 
of a prisoner of war. This privilege, however, only extended to 
the preservation of bis lifob He was confined in a paved stone 
dungeon so long, that he had amused lumself by giring names -to 
each stone whidi composed the pavement, and which, in after life, 
he took great pleasure in rriating and pcrfnting out to his friends. 
An old woman, who had been his nurse in childhood, was at this 
time living in Dmnfries, where he was a prisoner ; and having ac- 
#cidental]y seen him» and becoming acquainted wkh his name^ i^ 
parent age, &e. foh an assurance that he was the riglitfbl Sir Ro- 
bert MazwelL The indissoluble attachment of the lower orders 
in Scotland to tbeb dtmtk b well known ; and. Impelled by this 
feding, this old and ftitfaftil domestic attended him with almost 
omtcmai aflbctiony adaJBi^laring liberally to Ue d istr Bsii i* After 
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Tbe bouse nhkfaHrCnMbie ended w lo the north of tfaesplen* 
did numsoQ built bj Sir LAwiCBce DudMy which subsequent 
times hsTe seeo cou ie ite d into as eic i w ofl ce ; and as the beauty 
of Mr Cs boose was in a great mnanra i i i bw i 1 1101 to the deco- 
ration of Sir Lawrence's, that g e ntl eman, with his accustomed lU 
beralitj, made his tasteful neighbour a p e esenl of £we hundred 
pounds. Yet this bontu prored, after all, hot an insoffidcnt com- 
pensation for the expense which Mr Crosbie had incnrred in Lis 
sumptuous specuhitiofl ; and the unfbfftnnate b airisle r, who, by his 
taste, bad attracted the wonder and eatj of all ranks, waa thought 
to have made himself a considerable loser in the end. IVhlle it 
was yet unfinished, he removed finmi Allan's Close, and, establish- 
ing himself in one of its comers, realized Knickerbocker*s labia of 
the snail in the lobster's shelL He lived in it for some time, in a 
style of eitravagance appropriate to the splendour of hb noansion ; 
till, becoming embarrassed by his numerous debts, and beginning 
to feel tlic effects of other imprudendes, he was at last obh'ged to 
resort to Allan's Close, and take up with bis old abode and hisdi- 
ininislied fortunes. About this period his constitution appeared 
much injured by liis habits of life, and he was of course unable to 
attend to business with his former alacrity. An incipient pasflon 
for (logH, horses, and cocks, was another strong symptom of decay. 
To crown all, he made a low marriage with a woman who bad 
formerly been his menial, and (some said) his mistress; and as 
ttiis tended very much to take away the esteem of the world, his 
practice began to forsake, and his friends to neglect him. 

it was particularly unfortunate, that, about this time, he lost 
tho habit of frequenting one particular tavern, as he had been ac- 
customed to do in his earlier and better years. The irregularity 
consequent upon visiting four or five in a night, in which he drank 
liquors of different sorts and qualities, was sufficient to produce 
the worst eflbcts. Had he always steadily adhered to Clerihugh's 
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or Douglas's, he might have been equally fortunate with many of 
Hit companions, who had frequented particular taverns, through 
several generations of possessors, seldom missing a night's attend- 
ance, during the course of fifty years, from ill health or any other 
cause. 

It is a melancholy task to relate the end^of Mr Crosbie. From 
one depth he floundered down to another, every step in his con- 
duct tending towards a climax of ruin. Infatuation and despair 
led him on,-— disrespect and degradation followed him. When 
he had reached what might be called the goal of his fate, he found 
himself deserted by all whom he had ever loved or cherished, and 
almost destitute of a single attendant to administer to him the ne- 
cessaries of life. Bound by weakness and disease to an uneasy 
pallet, in the garret of his former mansion, he lingered out the 
last weeks of lifi^ in pain, want, and sickness. So completely was 
he forsaken by every friend, that not one was by at the last scene 
to close his eyes or carry him to the grave. Though almost in- 
credible, it is absolutely true, that he was burled. by a few uncon- 
cerned strangers, gathered from the street ; and this happened in 
the very spot where he had been known all his life, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of hundreds who had known, loved, and ad- 
mired bim for many years. He died on the 25th of February 
1785. 



DRIVER. 

M& Crosbie*s clerk was a person named Robe&t H , whose 
character and propensities agreed singularly well with those of Mr 
PleydelPs dependant, Driver. He was himself a practitioner be- 

C 



so xujosmifTwm or 

fore Ifae courts, of the meaner description^ and is remetnffered hf 
many who were acquainted with the puUic characters of JSdiayt 
burgh, towards the end of last century. He was frequently to^ 
seen in the forenoon, scouring the doses of the High :Stteety'<or 
parading the Parh'ament Square ; sometimes seizing his legal frieiids 
by the button, and dragging them about in the capacity of listen- 
ers, with an air and manner of as great impoitance- as- iflie^liad 
been up to the very pen in his ear in Imsiness. 

He was a pimpled, ill*fihaven, smart^peahtng, «l«ver-lookiog 
follow, usually dressed in grey undcir«>garment8, an<o]d!faatiKariy 
brushed to death, and a Mack coat, of a fashion i at least in tb* 
terenth year of its age, scrupulously buttoned up.to>his chin, .{t 
was in his latter and more unfortunate years that be bad beooaie 
thus slovenly. A legal gentleman, who gives us ittformaition< oou- 
eeming him, recollects when he was neariy the.igreatest fop ia 
£dinburgh<->being powdered In the highest style t>f foshion, wcar- 
ing two gold watches, and having the collar of ins ooat. adorned 
with a beautiful loop of the same metal. After losing tfaefHTotee- 
tlon of Mr Crosbie, he had fallen out of all regular means •of iite* 
libood ; and unfortunately acquiring an uncontrolable prdpcnsiiy 
for social enjoyments, like the ill-fated Robert Fergosson, iritb 
whom he had been intimately acquainted, he became quite un- 
settled,— sometimes did not change his apparel for weeks,' ■ ■■at 
night and day in particular taverns,— and, in short, realised what 
Pleydell asserted of Driver, that « sheer ale supported him under 
every thing ; was meat, drink, and cloth— bed,- board, and wash- 
ing.'* In his earlier years he had been very regular in his irregu- 
larities, and was a •' complete fixture '* at John Baxter's tavern, 
in Craig's Close, High Street, where he was the Fahtaffofz. con- 
vivial society, termed the ''.Eastcheaj) aub.** But his dignity of 
conduct becoming gradually dissipated and relaxed, and there be- 
ing also, perhaps, many a landUdy who might have laid with 
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Dnae Qaiclily, " I warcant you ihe** an infinite thing tipda my^ 
vore,'* he 4iad become unfortuoatdy migratif e and unsteady ra 
fab taproom affections. One night he would 'get drunk at tfae<8ig» 
of ihe JStmtwifei in the Abbeybill, and next morning be found 
tipping off a connective dram at a porter-house in Rose Street; 
Sometimes, after having made a midnight tumble into ** the^FU 
insh" in the Covenant Close, he would, by next aftemooBi ha/n 
found his way (the Lord and the policeman only knew bow !) to 
• pie-office in the CastlehilL It was absolutely true that he could 
write bis papers as well drunk as sober, asleep as awake ; and'IlM 
anecdote which the £scetious Pleydell narrated to Colonel Man- 
nering, in coafirmatioo of this miraculous faculty, is al8o,'We:«ft 
fble to inform the reader, strictly consistent in truth witii an inci- 
dent of real occurrence. 

Poor H was one of tliose happy, thoughtless, and irapradent 
■aortals, whose idea of existence lies all in to-day, or to-merrowat 
fiuthest,— whose whole life is only a series of random exertions 
and cbaaoe<eflK>rts at subsistence— « sort of oonstant Maroon war 
with starvation. His life had been altogether passed in Sdiii^ 
biffgh. All be knew, besides his professional lore, was of JS^itii^ 
Marghg but then he knew all of that There did not exist a tavern 
in the capital of which he could not have winked you tlie charac- 
ters of both the waiters and the beefsteaks at a moment's notice^ 
He was at once the annalnt of the history, the mobs, the mannert^ 
and the jokes of Edinburgh— a human phial, containing its whole 
eeeential spirit, corked with wit and labelled with pimples. ^ 

H ■■ was a man rich in all sorts of humour and fine sayings. 
His conversation was dangerously delightfuL Had he not unhap* 
pily fkllen into debauched habits, he possessed abilities that might 
■have entitled him to the roost enviable situations about the Court | 
-but, firom the nature of his peculiar habits, his wit was the only 
Iheolty be ever displayed in its full exten^— ty it wag the «viS?s 
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one that could not be exerted for his own benefit ! To have seeff 
him set down « for a night of it " in Lucky F — ^ s, with a 
few cronies as drouthie as himself,, and his Shadow, (a person who 
shall hereafter be brought to light,) was in itself a most exquisite 
treat. By the time that the injunction of " another half-mutchkini 
mistress,*' had been six times repeated, his lips, his eyes, and his 
nose, qpoke, looked, and burned wit-— pure wit ! " He could not 
ope bis mouth, but out there flew a trope." The very sound of 
his voice was in itself a waggery ; the twinkle of his eye might 
have toppled a whole theatre over into convulsions. He could not 
even spit, but he was suspected of a witticism, and received the 
congratulation of a roar accordingly. Nay, at the height of such 
a tide as this, he would sometimes get the credit of Butler himddf 
for an accidental scratch of his head. 

His practice as a writer (for so he is styled in Peter WilKtm* 
son's Directory,) lay chiefly among the very dregs of desperation 
and poverty, and was withal of such a nature as to afford him the 
humblest means of subsistence. Being naturally damned, as he 
himself used to say, with the utmost goodness of heart, he never 
hesitated at taking any poverty-struck case by the hand that could 
hold forth the slightest hope of success, and was perfectly incapa^ 
ble of resisting any appeal to his sense of justice, if made infirma 
jHxujyeris. The greater part of his clients were poor debtors in the 
Heart of Midlothian, and he was most frequently employed in 
cases of cessio^ for the accomplishment of which he was, from long 
practice, peculiarly qualified. He had himself a sort of instinctive 
hatred of the name of creditor, and would have been at any time 
perfectly willing to fight gratits upon the debtor's side out of pui^e 
amateurship. His idle and debauched habits, also, laid him con- 
stantly open to the company of the lowest litigants, who purchase 
his advice or his opinion, and, in some cases, even his services as 
as an. agent, for the paltriest consideraUops in the .shape of liqaorj 
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m»d, unfortunately, he did not possess sufficient resolution to with- 
stand such temptations,—- his propensity for 'social enjoyments, 
which latterly became quite ungovernable, disposing him to make 
the greatest sacrifices for its gratification. 

Yet this man, wretched as he eventually was, possessed a perfect 
knowledge of the law of Scotland , besides a great degree of profession- 
al cleverness ; and, what with his experience under Mr Crosbie, and 
his having been so long a hanger-on of the Court, was considered 
one of the best agents that could be employed in almost any class 
.of cases. It is thought by many of his survivors, that, if his talents 

- had been backed by steadiness of application, he might have at- 
tained to very considerable eminencCiv At least, it has been ob- 
served, that many of his contemporaries^ who had tfot half of his 
Abilities, by means of better conduct and greater perseverance, 
have risen to enviable distinction. Mr Crosbie always put great 
reliance in him, and sometimes intrusted him with important bu- 
siness ; and H has even been seen to destroy a paper of Mr 

- Crosbie*s writing, and draw up a better himself, without incurring 
the displeasure which such an act of disrespect seemed to deserve. 
The highest compliment, however, that could be paid to Mr H.'s 
abilities, was the saying of an old man, named Nicol,* a na- 
tive of that litigious kingdom, Fife, who, for a long course of years, 
pestered the Court, inJormajHiuperist with a process about a dung- 
hill, and who at length died in Cupar jail— where he had been dis- 
posed, for some small debt, by a friend, just, as was asserted, to 
keep him out of harm's way. Old John used to treat H ■ in 
Johnnie Dowie*s, and get, as he said, the law out o* him for the 
matter of a dram. He declared that << he would not give H *s 
drunken glour at a paper for the serious* opinions of the haill 
bench!" 

Sunday was wont to be a very precious day to H ,— far too 

* The Peier PuMet of " Bedgauntlet* 
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•good to be lost in idle dranudrioking at home. On SaCiirdby 
jBightiJie generally made a point of insuring stock to the amewit 
oC lialf>ai-crownJn his landlady's bands^ and proposed a toor of 
jollity for next morning to a few of bis companions. Thesewere^ 
ibr the most part, poor devils like himself, who, with few lueid in- 
tenala of sobriety or affluence— equally destitute of industry, pro- 
dqiCVyand care for the opinion ofibe world— contrive to figbt^drink^ 
and roar their way through a desperate existence, in spite (^ the 
devily their washerwoipaii, and the small-debt-court— perbap* even 
foeeiving Christian burial at last like the rest of their species* 
With one or twO' such compimions as these, H— ^- weuM issue of 
mBvmdty meming^ throogh the Watergate, on an expeditioB'to 
Menhaven, Duddingstone, FiortobeUo, or 80010 aoeh goizliog'rc^ 
tfta^*— the tevBunatioft of th«v walk being generally determined 
byi Iho consideration of where they might have the best drink, the 
longest credit, or where they had already least debt. Then iras It 
aosl delightftil.to observe by what a special act of Providence they 
would alight upon *' the last rinerM haddock in the-hossei'* or 
■ ** the only hundred oysters that was to be got in the town ;** aod 
bow gloriously they would bouse away their money, their credit, 
and their senses, till, finally, after uttering, for the thousand and 
. first tim^ all their standard Parliament-House jokes— after quar- 
relling with the landlord, and fiallering the more susceptible land- 
lady u|» ta the sticking-place of *< a last gill,'*— they would reel 
awj^ bom*, in full enjoyment of that glory which, according to 
Robert Bums, is superior to the glory of even kings ! 

Kevertheless, H was not utterly given up to Sunday de- 

* ** Nev^uven, Leith* sad Canomnills, 
" Supply them m* their Sunday's giUg : 
** There writers aften spend their penee« 
** And stock their hea^ wi' drink and sense.* 

Robert Ftr^ustom, 
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tMUches, nor was be destitute of a sense of idigion. He made appoint 
of always going to church on rainy Sundays— 4hat is to si^, wlmi 
his neckcloth happened to be hi its honey-moon, and the hottcm- 
moolds of his Testmenta did not chance to be beyond their- first 
phase* He was not, therelbre^ very consistent in his clerotlonnl 
sentiments and obserrances ; for the weather shared with his tailor 
the credit of determining him in all such matters. He was Hke 
Berwick smacks of old, which only sailed, *^ wind and weatfier 
permitting.'* When, however, the day was favourably bad-, he 
would proceed to- the High Church of St Giles, ^ where, excepting 
on days of General Assembfyt there are usually enow of empty seats 
Ibr an army,) and, on observing that the Lords of Session had not 
chosen to hold any sederunt that daj, he would pop into their pew. 
Inrthis conspicuous seat, which he perhaps considered a sort of 
common property of the College of Justice, he would look won- 
derftilly at his ease, with one threadbare arm lolUng carelessly 
over the velvet-cushioned gaXtery, whHe in the other band he held 
his mother's old black pocket-bible— « relic which he had con- 
trived to preserve for an incredible number of years, through a 
thousand miraculous escapades froni lodgings where be was in- 
solvent, in memory of a venerable relation, whom he bad never 
forgot, though oblivious of every other earthly regard besides. 

Mr H— *s Shadow, whom we mentioned a few pages back, 
however unsubstantial he maf seem from his soubriquet, was a real 
person, and more properly entitled Mr Nimmo. He had long been 
a dependant of H — -*s, whence he derived this strange designa- 
tion. Little more dian the shadow of a recollection of him re^ 
mains as materid for description. He bore somewhat of the 
same relation to bis principal which Silence bears to Shallow, in 
Henry IV,— that is, he was an exaggerated specimen of the same 
species, and exhibited the peculiarities of H— *s habits and 
character in a more advanced stage. He was a prospective indt- 
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cation of what H — — was to become. H-r— -, Jike Mr Thomaa 
Campbell's « coming events,*' cast his <« shadow before;** and 
Nimmo was this shadow. When H— got new clothes, Nimmo 
got the exuvuB or cast-off garments, which he wore on and on, as 
long as bis principal continued without a new supply. Therefore, 
when H became shabby, Nimmo was threadbare,-— when 

H ■ became threadbare, Nimmo was almost denuded,-— and 
when H— became almost denuded, Nimmo was quite naked ! 
Thus, also, when H— , after a successful course of practice, got 
florid and in good case, Nimmo followed and exhibited a little co- 
lour upon the wonted pale of his cheeks,— when H began to 
iade, Nimmo withered before him,— -by the time H was 
looking thin, Nimmo was thin indeed,'^tind when H— was 
attenuated and sickly, poor Nimmo was as slender and airy as a 
moonbeam. Nimmo was in all things beyond, before, ahead of 
H ■ If H— was elevated, Nimmo was tipsy,— if H 
was Upsy, Nimmo wasybti,— if H > was fou, Nimmo was dead- 
drunk)-»and if H— — persevered and got dead-drunk also, Nimmo 
was sure still to be beyond him, and was perhaps packed up and 
laid to sleep underneath his principal's chair. Nimmo, as it were, 
cleared the way for H 's progress towards destruction— was 
his pioneer, his vidette, his harbinger, his avant«courier— the au- 
rora of his rising, the twilight of his decline. 

Nimmo naturally, and to speak of him without relation to the 
person of whom he was part and parcel, was altogether so inar- 
ticulate, so empty, so meagre, so inane a being, that he could scarce- 
ly be reckoned more than a mere thread of the vesture of humani- 
ty— a whisper of Nature's voice. Nobody knew where he lived 
at night : he seemed then to disappear from the face of the earth, 
just as other shadows disappear on the abstraction of the light 
which casts them. He was quite a casual being— ^ippeared by 
chance, spoke by chance, seemed even to exist only by chance, as « 
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-mere occasional exhalation of chaos, and at last evaporated from 
4he world to sleep with the shadows of death, — all by chance. To 
iuMPe seen him, one would have thought it by no means impos* 
sible for him to dissolve himself and go into a phial, like Asmo- 
deus in the laboratory at Madrid. His figure was in fact a libel 
on the human form divine. It was perfectly unimaginable what 
he would have been like m puris naturalibus, had the wind sud- 
denly blown him out of his clothes some day— an accident of which 
he seemed in constant danger. It is related of him, that he was 
once mistaken, when found dead-drunk in a gutter, on the morn- 
iog after a king's birth-day, for the defunct corpse of Johnnie 
WiUceSf^ which had been so loyally kicked about the streets by the 
mob on the preceding evening ; but, on a scavenger proceeding to 
sweep him down the channel, he presently sunk from the exalted 
character imputed to him, by rousing himself, and calling lustily, 
-^^ Another bottle—just another bottle, and then we*ll go!" upon 
which the deceived officer of police left him to the management of 
the stream. 

Besides serving Mr H' — >» in the character of clerk or amanu- 
ensis, he used to dangle at his elbow on all occasions, swear reli- 
giously to all his charges, and shew the way in laughing at all his 
jokes. He was so clever in the use of his pen in transcription, 
that his hand could travel over a sheet at the rate of eleven knots 
an hour, and this whether drunk or sober, asleep or awake. Death 
itself could scarcely have chilled his energies, and it was one of 
his favourite jokes, in vaunting of the latter miraculous faculty, to 
declare that he intended to delay writing his will till after his de- 
cease, when he would guide himself in the disposal of his legacies 

« The Juvenile mob of Edinbui;gh was in the habit of dressing up an eflBgy of 
this hero of liberty, which they treated in the moat ignominious manner, every 
iCh of June— a relic of the odium excited by the publication of the North Bri- 
too, No. 45. 

C2 
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hjih» bchanoiir of his nlatioBt* We do not questioa bU abili- 
ties for mch a task ; bnt one nigbt bare bad a pretty g^od gucas^ 
from Nimmo's appearance, that he would scarcely ever BaA ojto 
■OBj either belbre or after death, to evercbe them. 

Thesesketchesy from die quaint flippancy of their styles may ka 
MMpeeted of fancifulness and exaggeration ^ yet certain, it is^ that 
out of the ten thousand persons said to be employed in this, legal 
metropolis in the soltcitatioD> distribution, and execittian of jv»> 
tice^ many indiTiduak may even yet be founds in whom it would 
bo posable totraoe the lineaments we have described. Such petw 
aena as H and Nimmo dangle at the ^bows of Tho Ism^ 

and can no morejbe said to belong to its proper body than s* many 
nts in a castle appertain to the garrison. 

H— ^ continued in the course of lifis which we hare.al 
to describe till the year 1808, when his constitutioa. 
shattered, that he was in a great measure unfitted lor busineas or 
fer inCerooorBO with sodeiy. Towards the end of his Hfo, iiis ha> 
bits had become still more irregular than before, and he seemed to 
•haateD. faster and feoter as he went on to destruction^ like the me- 
teor, whose motion across the sky seems to increase in rapidity 
the moment before extinction. After the incontestible cfaaraoter of 
•the greatest wit and the utnuMt cleverness had been awarded to 
him,— after he had spent so much money and constitutioD in.eft- 
deavouring to rendor his companions happy,— 4bat some of theas, 
■lore grateful or more drunken than the rest, actually >cMifea8ed 
him to be *< a devilish good-natured foolish sort ol'l^owj*^— «Aer 
ha had, like certain Scottish poets, almost dnitriL himself into 
the character of a genius,— it came to pass that— 4ie- died* A mcra 
pot-house reveller like him is no more missed in the world of life 
than a sparrow or a bishop. There was no one to sorrow fbr hia 
loa a ■ n o one to regret hia absence— save those .irhose friendship .is 
worse than indifference. It never was very distinctly knowB hov 
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or where he died* It wms akxne zeeorded of him, as of the anU* 
diluYuin patriarchs, that ke died> As his life had become of do 
iiBportance, so his death produced little remark and less sorrow. 
Osi the announcement of the event to a parly of his old drinking 
friends, who, of courtei were all deoently surprised, &c one of 
tern,, m the midst of the Is U jmaibUs f Noi'-possiMes I and €h&t^ 
bt pomUes T incidental to the occasioni summed up his elegy, bj 
ttiFialiy cxcUumtng, « Lord ! is Rah dead at last ! Weel, that's 
strange indeed!— not a week since I.drank six half>mutchkins wi* 
him down, at u^ot*s / Ah ! he was a good bitch ! (Then rais^ 
ing his voice,) Bring us in a biscuit wi* the next gill, mistiesa! 
Bab was ay fond o' hakes !" And they ate a biscuit to his 
mory ! 

It is somewhat zemarkablei that the deaths of Croehie aad- 
should have been produced by cauae% and attended by cireumr 
stances nearly the same^ though a period of full twenty yeaca had 
intervened between the events. Both were men of great learning 
and abilities,— they were drawn down from the height in which 
their talents entitled them to shine by the same unfortunate pro- 
pensities,*-and while, in their latter days, both experienced the 
reverse of fortune invariably attoident upon imprudence, they at 
length left the scene of their notoriety, equdly despised, deserted, 
and miserable. 

Both cases are well calculated to illustrate the lesson so strenu- 
ously inculcated by Johnson,— 4hat to have friends we must first 
be virtuous, as there is no friendship among the profligate. 

Mr Crosbie*s death presents the more trite moral of the two--, 
for in it we see little more than the world forsaking an unfortunate 
man, as crowds fly from the falling temple, to avoid being crushed 
in the ruins. But the moral of Mr H.*s death is striking and va- 
luable* In him we see a num of the brightest genius gradually 
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losing that self-respect, so necessary, eren when it amounts to pride^ 
for the cultivation and proper employment of superior mental 
powers,— becoming in time unsettled in bis babtts, and careless of 
public estimation,— losing the attachment of friends of bis own 
rank, and compensating the loss by mixing with associates of the 
lowest order -.—next, become incapable of business, we see him de- 
jected and forlorn as poverty itself, by turns assuming every colour 
and every aspect of which the human countenance ioid figure are 
susceptible, till the whole was worn down torn degree of indiscri- 
minate ruin— the neplus uttrd'oS change :— «( length, when every 
vulgar mode of enjoy rqent had been exhausted, and when even the 
fiercest stimulants had grown insipid, we see bim lost at oncjp^to 
sensibility and to sensation, encountering the last evils of mortality 
in wretchedness and obscurity, unpttied by the very persons for 
whom he had sacrificed so much, and leaving a name fisr whieh h« 
expected to acquire the fame of either talent or misfortune. 

** To point a moral and adom a tale !" * 

« H— died in the mcmth of May 1808, and was buried on tlie Edinlnirgh 
fttt-day of that year. He was interred in the Caltou Hitt buryiBg^;roimd ; but 
his grave cannot now be pohited out, as the spot was removed in ISlfl^ along 
with about the half of the ground, when the great London rood was teouglie 
through it. 
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SOUTH COUNTRY FARMERS. 

(DancUe DinmoniJ 

Pbrhaps the Author of Waverjey has no where so completely 
given the effect of reality to his portraiture as in the case of honest 
Dandie Dinmont, the renowned yeoman of Cbarlieshope. This 
personage seems to be quite familiar to his mind,-*present to his 
eye,—- domesticated in the chambers of his fancy. The minutest 
motions of the farmer's body, and the most trivial workings of his 
mind, are alike bright in his eye ; and so faithful a representation 
has been produced, that one might almost think the author had 
taken his sketch by some species of mental camera obscura, which 
brought the figure beneath his pencil in all its native colours and 
proportions. 

It is impossible to point out any individual of real life as the 
original of this happy production. It appears to be entirdy gene- 
ric—that is to say, the whole class of Liddisdale farmers is here 
represented, and little more than a single thread is taken from any 
single person to form the web of the character. Three various 
persons have been popularly mentioned as furnishing the author 
with his most distinguished traits, each of whom have their follow* 
ers and believers among the country people. It will perhaps be 
possible to prove that Dandie Dinmont is a sort of compound of 
all three, the ingredients being leavened and wrought tip with the 
-general characteristic qualities of the ** Lads of Liddisdale." 
- Ma Archibald Park, lat* of Lewinshope, near Selkirk, bro- 
ther of the celebrated Muogo Park, was the person always molt 
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strongly insisted on as being the original of Dandie. He was • 
man of prodigious strength, in stature upwards of six feet, and 
every member of his body was in perfect accordance with his great 
height. He completely realized the most extravagant ideas that 
the poets of his country formerly entertained of the stalwart bor- 
derers; and his achievements '< by flood and field," in the violent 
exercises and sports of his profession, came fully up to those of the 
most distinguished heroes of border song. He had all the careless 
humour and boisterous hospitality of the Liddisdale farmer. On 
the appearance of the novel, his neighbours at once put him down 
as the Dandie Dinmont of real life, and he was generally addceand 
by Uie name of his supposed archetype by his familiar assoriat6S> 
so long as be remained in that part of the country, which, bow* 
ever, was not long. His circumstances requiring him to re- 
linquish his farm, be obtained, by the interest of some fHends, 
the situation of collector of customs at Tobermory, to which 
place he removed in 1815. Soon after he had settled there^ he 
was attacked by a paralytic affection, from which he never tho» 
roughly recovered, and he died in 1821, aged about fifty years* 

Ma JoHH Thorburn of Juniper Bank, the person whom wo con* 
sidsr to have stood in the next degree of relationship to Dinmont, 
was a humorous, good-natured farmer, very fond of hunting and 
fishings and a most agreeable companion over a bottle. He was 
tmly an unsophisticated worthy man. Many amusing anecdotes 
are told of him in the' south, and numerous scenes have been 
witnessed in bis hospitable mansion, akin to that described in tho 
novel as. taking place upon the return of Dandie from ** Stagshaw* 
bank fair.*' The interior economy of Juniper Bank is said to havo 
more nearly resembled Cbarlieshope than did that of LewinshopOa 
ll» residence of Mr Park. Indeed the latter bore no similarity what- 
te-.Cbarliesbope, excepting in the hoapitalily of tho masCar an4 
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tbft Christfan name of the mistreBB of the bouse. Mr Park, like hU 
iktitioiia counterpart was one of the most generous and hearty 
laadkifda alive ; and hb ¥nfe^ who was » woman of highly respet^ 
ablaconaezionsi biHce, like Mrs Dinmont, the familiar abbreviated 
oameof ^tlje. 

Therburn) like Dandie, was once before the Je^ieen* The, 
eelebrated Mr J^rey being retained in his cause, Thorburv, 
went into- Couvt to bear his pleading; He was d^igbted wiA 
the talents and oratory of his advocate ; and, on coming out, ob* 
served to his friends, <( Od, he*s an awfu body yon; he said 
things that I never could hae thought o* mysel'.*' 

Mr James Davidson of HTndlee, another honest south-country 
farmer, was pointed out as the prototype of Dandie Dinmont. 
This gentleman used to breed numerous families of terriers, to 
which he gave the names of Pepper and Mustard, in all their va^ 
rieties of AiM and Youngs Big and. Little ; and it was this com- 
munity of designation in the dogs of the two personages, rather 
than any particular similarity in the manners or characters of 
themEBelves, that gave credit to the conjecture of Mr Da^dson^ 
IHesds.* 

It will appear, from these notices, that no indivxdtMd has sat fat 
'the portrait of Dinmont, but that it has been painted from indfa^ 
criminate recollections of various border store^fkrmers. We can^ 
not do better than conclude with the words of the author himseli^ 
when introducing this subject to the reader :— «* The present store* 
farmers of the south of Scotland are a mucbmore refined racetbaa 
their fathers, and the manners I am now to describe have either 
altogether disappeared or are greatly me^fied. Without losing 
their rural simplicity of manners, they now cultivate artt unkuuwB 
to the former generatloit} noi only in the progresttve improvencBt 

e 'BiidMgraBHy J;. UM» 
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x>f their possessions, but in all the comforts of life. Their houses 
are more commodious, their habits of life better regulated, so as 
better to keep pace with those of the civilised world; and the best 
of luxuries, the luxury of knowledge, has gained much ground 
among the hills during the last thirty years. Deep drinking, for- 
.merly their greatest failing, is now fast losing ground ; and while 
the frankness of their extensive hospitality continues the same, it 
is, generally speaking, refined in its character, and restrained in 
its excesses.'* 



A SCOTTISH PROBATIONER. 

(Dondnie Sam])s<m,J 

Therb are few of our originals in whom we can exhibit such 
precise points of coincident resemblance between the real and fic- 
titious character, as in him whom we now assign as the prototype of 
Dominie Sampson. The person of real existence also possesses 
the singular recommendation of presenting more dignified and ad- 
mirable characteristics, in their plain unvarnished detail, than the 
ridiculous caricature produced in <« Guy Mannering," though it 
be drawn by an author whose elegant imagination has often ex- 
ited, but seldom debased, the materials to which he has conde- 
scended to be indebted. 

- .Ma James Sanson was the son of James Sanson, tacksman of 
JBirkhillside Mill, situated in the parish of Legerwood, in Ber- 
wickshire. After getting the rudiments of his education at a 
country-school, he went to the University of Edinburgh, and, at a 
subsequent period, completed his probationary studies at that of 
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Glasgow. At these colleges he made great proficiency in the La- 
tin, Crreek, and Hebrew languages, and became deeply immersed 
in the depths of philosophy and theology, of which, as with Do- 
minie Sampson, the more abstruse and neglected branches were his 
favourite subjects of application. He was a close, incessant stu- 
dent; and, in the iamilies where he afterwards resided as tutor, 
all his leisure moments were devoted to the pursuits of literature. 
Even his hours of relaxation and walidng were not eiLempted, in 
the exceeding earnestness of his solicitude. Then he was seldom 
seen without a book, upon which he would be so intent, that a 
friend might have passed, and even spoken to him, without San- 
son's being conscious of the circumstance. After going through 
his probationary trials before the presbytery, he became an ac- 
ceptable— even an addiirdd pceacher,^-^Bd wdsfr^uently employ- 
ed in assisting the clergymen of the neighbourhood. . 

From the narrow circumstances of his father, he v<ras obliged 
early in life to become ia tutor. Into whose family he firfit entered 
is unknown. However, in this humble situation, owing probably 
to the parsimonious economy to which he had jbeen accustomed in 
his father's house, he in a short time saved the sum of twenty-five 
pounds— A little fortune in those days to a youth of Mr Sanson's 
habits. 

With this money he determined upon a pedestrian excursion 
into England, for which he was excellently qualified, from his un- 
common strength and undaunted resolution. After journeying 
over a great part of the uster kingdom, he came to Harwich, where 
a sight of the passage-boats to Holland, and the cheapness of the 
fare, induced him to take a trip to the continent. How he was 
supported during his peregrinations was never certainly discovered ; 
but he actually travelled over the greater part of the Nether- 
lands, besides a considerable portion of Germany, and spent 
4>nly about the third part of his twenty-five pounds. He always 
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kept a profound nlcnce upon the subject himself; but it is ooojee- 
tured^ with great probability, that in the Low Countriea he had 
neooona to convents, where the monks were ever ready to do acti 
of kiodnen. to men of sncfa learning as Sanson would appear to 
iheiil to bew Perhaps he procured the means of subsistence by tlie 
«ipedients which the celebrated Goldsmith is said to have practiaad 
io his* continental wanderings, and made the disputation of Uie 
laonung suj^y the dinner of the day. 

After his xetum from the continent^ about ITSi*, he entered 
the fjunily of the Rev. Laurence Johnstone of Earlston, where he 
ooDtinoed some time, partly employed in the education of his chil* 
dren, and giving occasional assistance in his public ministerial 
duty; From this dtuatien he removed to the houpO'- of Mr Tfa^ 
mas. Scott^ uncle of the celebrated Sir Walter, whose fiHudfy tiim 
resided at Ellieston, in the county of Roxburgh. While superin- 
tending this gentleman's children, be was appointed to a higher 
duty*— the charge of Carlenridge Chapel, in the parish of Hawid[, 
whieh he performed regularly every Sunday, at the same time that 
he attended the education of the family through the week* We 
may safdy conjecture that it was at this particular period of his 
life he first was honoured with the title of Dominie Scmsmu 

He was next employed by the Earl of Hopetoun, as chaplain to that 
nobleman's tenants at Leadbills, where, with an admirable but unfor* 
tunate tenaciousness of duty, be patiently continued to exercise his 
honourable calling, to the irreparable destruction of his own healA. 
The atmosphere being tainted with the natural effluvia of the nox- 
ious mineral which was the stsple production of the place, though 
incspable of influencing the health of those who had been accus- 
toroed to it from their infancy, bad soon a fatal effect upon the 
life of poor Sanson. The first calamitous consequence that befel 
him was the loss of his teeth ; next he became totally blind ; and, 
last of all, to comj^ete the sacrifice, the insalubrious air extin- 
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guished the principle of life. Thus did this worthy man, though 
conscious of the fate that awaited him, choose rather to encounter 
the last enemy of our nature^ than relinquish what he considered 
a sacred duty. Strange that one, whose conduct through life was 
every way so worthy of the esteem and gratitude of mankind— 
whose death would sot have disgraced the devotion of a primitive 
martyr— should, by means of a few leas dignified peculinr&ies, 
lunre eventually conferred the cbaimcter of perfection on m^vrotlLof 
kuntrntTp and, in a caricatured exhibition, sopplied* attracfioof, 
nearly unparalleled, to innumerable theatres ! 

Mr James Sanson vras of the greatest stature*— wiar- six feet 
high, and otherwise pioportioBably enormous. His pcBSOir ww 
eourse, his limbs laige^ and his manners awkward; so tlHiC, 
wfaik people admitcd'tbe simplicitjr and innocence of bis dubsM* 
ter, they could not help smiling at the clumsiness of his mottons 
aad the rudeness of his addresB. His soul was pure and untainted 

t h e seat of many manly and amiable virtiies;: He was ever 
ftithftil in his dutg^ both as a pFcaeher and a tutoi^ warmly at- 
- tAched.to.the interesta of tfie family in which he resided, aad gentle 
Ia the instrnotioa o£ his popila As a preacher, ■■ though his. moa- 
ner la bis public exbibitioDS, no less than in private sodety^- was 
not in his favour, he was. well received by every class of bearers. 
His discourses were the well-digested productions of a laborious 
mind ; and bis seatiments seldom failed to be expressed adUt the 
utmost beauty and elegance of diction. 
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JEAN GORDON. 

(Meg MerrUies*) 

Thx original of this character has been already pointed out and 
described in various publications. A desire of presenting, in this 
work, as much original matter as possible, will induce us to be 
▼ery brief in our notice of Jean Gordon. 

It is impossible to specify the exact date of her nativity, though 
.it probably was about the year 1670. She was bom at Kirk-Yet- 
t holm, in Koxburghshire, the metropolis of the Scottish Gy{Mnes, 
>and was married to a Gypsy chief, named Patrick Faa, by whom 
c«he had ten' or twelve children. 

In the year 1714, one of Jean's sons, named Alexander Faa, was 
'inrardered by another Gypsy, named Robert Johnston, who es- 
- caped the pursuit of justice for nearly ten years, but was then 
taken and indicted by his Majesty's Advocate for the crime. He 
was sentenced to be executed, but escaped ftoai prison. It was 
" easier, however, to escape the grasp of justice than to to elude the 
wide-spread talons of Gypsy vengeance. Jean Gordon traced 
the murderer like a blood-bound, followed him to Holland, and 
from thence to Ireland, where she had him seized, and brought 
him back to Jedburgh. Here she obtained the full reward of her 
toils, by having the satisfaction of seeing him hanged on the Gal- 
lowhill. Sometime afterwards, Jean being at Sourhope, a sheep- 
farm on Bowmont-water, the goodman said to her, '* Weel, Jean, 
ye hae got Rob Johnston banged at last, and out o' the way ?*' 
*< Ay, gudeman," replied Jean, lifting up her apron by the two cor- 
ners, << and a* that fu' o* goud hasna done't."— -Jean Gordon's 
<^ apron fu* o' gowd" may remind some of our readers of Meg 
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Merrilies' poke of jewels; and indeed the whole transaction forci- 
bly recalls the stern picture of that intrepid heroine. 

The circumstance in *• Guy Mannering," of Brown being in^ 
debted to Meg Merrilies for lodgings and protection, when he lost 
his way near Derncieugb, finds a remarkably precise counterpart 
in an anecdote related of Jean Gordon: — A farmer with whoai 
she bad formerly been on good terms, though their acquaintance 
bad been interrupted for sereral years, lost his way, and was be- 
nighted among the mountains of Cheviot. A light glimmering 
through the hole of a desolate barn, that had survived the farm- 
house to which it once belonged, guided him to a place of shel- 
ten He knocked at the door, and it was immediately opened 
by Jean Gordon. To meet with such a character in so solitary a 
place, and probably at no great distance from her clan, was a terrible 
surprise to the honest man, whose rent, to lose which would have been 
ruin to him, was about his person. Jean set up a shout of joyful re* 
cognition, forced the farmer to dismount, and, in the zeal of her 
kindness, hauled him into the bam. Great preparations were making 
for supper, which the gudeman of Locbside, to increase bis anxi- 
ety, observed was calculated for at least a dozen of guests. Jean 
soon left him no doubt upon the subject, but inquired what money 
he had about him, and made earnest request to be made his purse- 
keeper for the night, as the « bairns ** would soon be home. The 
poor farmer made a virtue of necessity, told his story, and surren- 
dered his gold to Jean's custody. She made him put a few shil- 
lings in his pocket, observing, it would excite suspicion were he 
found travelling altogether pennyless. This arrangement being 
made, the farmer lay down on a sort of shake-down, upon wtdit 
straw, but, as will easily be believed, slept not. About midnight 
the gang returned with various articles of plunder, and talked over 
their exploits in language that mado the farmer tremble. They 
were not long in diacoyeriDg their guesCy and demanded of Jean 
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A/b had there ? ** £*en the winsome gaderaan o* Loch- 
ade, poor bodj,'* rqilied Jean ; " he's been at Newcastle seeking 
to ftj his rent, bonest man, but de'iUbe-licket he*s been 
in^ andsae be*s gaun e*en hame wi* a toom purse and 
<* That may be, Jean," replied one of the banditti, 
ripe his pooches a bit, and see if it be true or no;** 
;ap her tihroat in adamation against ibis breach of hospi- 
hot viteat pndiKing any diange in their determinattoD. 
heard their stifled whispers and light steps by his 
idhntood they were rummaging bis clothes. When 
thiy- fevad the money wfakh the providence of Jean Gordon had 
made hiaa rctai% they hdd a oonndlatioii if they should take it 
or no; hot d» smaUBass of the booty, and the Tebemence of Jean's 
renBonstnnoes dtliiminfd Ifacm in the negatiTe. They caroused 
and went to rest. Soaoon as dsiy dawned* Jean roused her guest, 
produced hts horse^ which dhe had accommodated behind the Ad2an, 
and guidid him for some nules till he was im the high-road to 
Lochside. She then r e s t o re d his whole property, nor could his ear- 
nest intreaties prevail on her to accept so much as a single gui- 



lt is related that all Jean*s sons were condemned to die at Jed- 
burgh on the same day. It is said the jm7 were 6,jually dhrided ; 
hot a friend to justice, who had slept daring the discussion, waked 
suddenly, and gave his word for condemn^on, in the empfaatie 
words, <' Hakg thkk ▲'.** Jean was picaent, and only said, ** The 
I^oid help the innocent in a day like this !'* 

Her own death was accompanied with ciivomstancea of brtttal 
^titnge, of which Jean was in many respects wholly undesenring. 
J^Ban had, among other demerits or merits, that of being a staunch 
wBoobite. Slie chanced to be at Carlisle upon a fair or market* 
^> soon after the year 1746, where she gave vent to her political 
'"'^^tjrt tothe great offimce of the mbble of that dty. Being 
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seak>us of their loyalty, when there was no danger, in pstpoitioft 
to the tameness with which they sttrrendered io the Highlanden 
in 1745, they inflicted upon poor Jean Gordon no slighter t^^ 
iia% than that of dudcing her to death in the £deA; It was -am 
operation of some -time; for Jean 'Gordon-was a stout wamnt 
wdt struggling hand with her murderers, often got her head above 
water, and, whilesbehad voice left, continued to exclaim, at such 
intervals, <« Chaarlie yet I CkarUe yet /** 

Her propensities were .exactly the same as those xxi the fictitious 
character of Meg Merrilies. She possessed the same virtue of fi- 
delity,— «spoke the same language,— and in appearance there was 
little difierence ; yet Madge Gordon, her grand-daughter, was said 
to have had the same resemblance. She was descended from the 
Faas by the mother's side, and was married to a Young. She had 
a large aquiline nose— penetrating eyes, even in her old age— bushy 
hair, that hung around her shoulders fVom beneath a gypsey bonnet 
of straw—- a short cloak, of a peculiar fashion, and a long staff, 
nearly as tall as herself. When she spoke vehemently, (for she 
bad many complaints,) she used to strike her staff upon the floor, 
and throw herself into an attitude which it was impossible to re- 
gard with indifference. 

From these traits of the manners of Jean and Madge Gordon, 
it may be perceived that it would be difficult to determine which of 
the two Meg Merrilies was intended for ; it may therefore, with- 
out injustice, be divided between both. So that if Jean was the 
prototype of her character, it is very probable that Madge must 
have sat to the anonymous author of « Guy Mannering '* as the 
representative of her person* 

To the author whose duty leads him so low in the scale of na« 
ture, that the manners and the miseries of a vicious and insubordi- 
nate race, prominent in hideous circumstances of unvarnished re* 
ality, are all he is permitted to record, it must ever be gratifying to 
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find traits of such fine enthuiasm, such devoted fidelity, as the con- 
duct of Jean Gordon exhibits in the foregoing incidents. 7%et^ 
stand out with a delightful and luminous effect from the gloomy 
canvas of guilt, atoning for its errors and brightening its darkness. 
To trace further, as others have done, the disgusting peculiarities 
of a people so abandoned to all sense of moral propriety, would 
only serve to destroy the effect already created by the redeeming 
characters of Jean Gordon and her nobler sister, and more exten- 
sively to disgrace the general respectability of human nature. 
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CHAP. III. 

Wt^t SCnttquarp. 

ANDREW QEMMELS. 

fJSdie Ochillree»J 

Ahd&xw Gxmmels or Gemblb, a wandering blue-'govm of the south 
of Scotland, is supposed to have been the original of Edie Ochil- 
tree. The latter, as represented in the novel, bears, it is true, a 
much more amiable aspect, and exhibits greater elevation of cha^- 
racter, than the rude old soldier in whom the public has recognised 
bis prototype. Tet, as we believe there exists a considerable de* 
gree of resemblance between them, a sketch of old Andrew, who 
was a very singular personage, will not prove unsatisfactory. 

Andrew Gemmels was well known over all the Border districts 
•8 a wandering beggar, or gaberlunxie, for the greater part of half 
a century. He had been a soldier in his youth ; and the entertain- 
ing stories which he told of his campaigns, and the adventures ha 
bad encountered in foreign countries, united with his shrewdness, 
drollery, and other agpreeable qualities, rendered him a general fa* 
Tourite, and secured him a cordial welcome and free quarters at 
every shepherd's cot or farm-steading that lay in the range of his 
ei tensive wanderings. He kept a horse in his latter days; and, so 

D 
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doing, set the proverb at naught. On arriving at a place of calf, 
he usually put up his horse in some stable or outhouse, without 
the ceremony of asking his host's permission, and then came into 
the house, where he stamped and swore till room was made for 
him at the fireside. Andrew was not like those degenerate mo- 
dem beggars, who implore a coin as for Godsake, and shelter 
themselves in the first bole they can find open to receive them,— 
but ordered and commanded, like the master himself, and only ac- 
cepted of his alms by way of obliging his friends. He presumed 
even to choose his own bed, and was not pleased unless the utmost 
attention was shown to his comfort. He preferred sleeping in an 
outhouse, and, if possible, in any place where horses and cattle 
were kepL The reasons he might be supposed to have for such • 
preference, are obvious : In an outhouse, he was less exposed, in 
undressing, to the curious eyes of the people, who always suspect- 
ed him of having treasure concealed in his clothes; and the com- 
pany of the animals beneath his bed was preferable to utter so- 
litude, and, moreover, tended to keep the premises comfortably 
warm. He used such art in the matters of his toilette, that no 
person ever saw him undressed, or made any discovery prejudicial 
to his character of poverty. 

Andrew was a tall, sturdy, old man, with a face in which the 
fierceness and austerity of his character strove for mastery with the 
expression of a shrewd and keen intellect. He was usually dressed 
in the blue gown or surtout described in" *' The Antiquary** as 
the habiliment of £die Ochiltree, and his features were shaded 
with a broad slouched hat, which had been exchanged at an earlier 
period for a lowland bonnet. His feet and ancles were shod with 
strong iron- soled shoes and gamasJdns or stockkig'beoli* He always 
carried a stout walking-staff, which was nearly as tall as himself, 
that is to say, not much less than six feet. 
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** Though free and unceremonious,* Andrew was never bui^en- 
aome or indiscreet in his visits ; returning only once or twice a- 
year, and generally after pretty regular intervals. He evidently 
seemed to prosper in his calling ; for, though hung around with 
rags of every shape and hue, he commonly possessed a good horse, 
and used to attend the country fairs and race^courses, where he 
would bet and dispute with the farmers and gentry with the most 
independent and resolute pertinacity. He allowed that begging 
had been a good trade in his time, but used to complain sadly that 
times were daily growing worse.-)* A person remembers seeing 
Gemmels travelling about on a blood-mare, with a foal after her, 
and a gold watch in his pocket. On one occasion, at Rutherford 
in Tiviotdale, he had dropped a clue of yafn, and Mr Mather, hi 
host, finding him searching for it, assisted in the search, and,-hav* 
ing got hold of it, persisted, notwithstanding Andrew's oppositie^n 
in unrolling the yam till he came to the ker?iel, which, much to 
bu surprise and amusement, he found to consist of about twenty 
guineas in gold." 

<< My grandfather,*' continues this writer, «* was exceedingly 
fond of Andrew's company, and, though a devout and strict Ca* 
meronian, and occasionally somewhat scandalized at his rough and 
irreverent style of language, was nevertheless so much attracted by 
his conversation, that he never failed to spend the evenings of his 
sojourn in listening to his entertaining narrations and * auld- 
warld stories,' with the old shepherds, hinds, and children seated 
around them, beside the blazing turf ingle in < the farmer's ha'.' 
These conversations generally took a polemical turn, and not un» 
frequently ended in violent disputes— my ancestor's hot and im- 
paUeot temper blazing forth in collision with the dry and sarcastic 

• Fiom the Edinburgh MiyMrine, 1817. 

t HitcaqnreMkm was, that " bagging was a worse trade bjr twenty pounds •• 
yeir tten when he knew K fint." 
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humour of his ragged guest Andrew was never known to yUId 
his point on these occasions; but he usually had the address, when 
matters grew too serious, to give the conversation a more pleasant 
turn, by some droll remark or unexpected stroke of humour, which 
convulsed the rustic group, and the grove gudeman himself, with 
unfailing and irresistible merriment.'* 

" Many curious anecdotes of Andrew's sarcastic wit and eccentiic 
manners are current in tlie Borders. I shall for the present con- 
tent myself with one specimen, illustrative of Andrew's resem- 
blance to his celebrated representative. The following is given as 
commonly related with much good humour by the late Mr Dodds 
of the War-Office, the person to whom it chiefly refers :«-Andrew 
happened to be present at a fair or market somewhere in Tiviot- 
dale, (St Bosweirs, if I mistake not,) where Dodds, at that time 
a non-commissioned officer in his Majesty's service, happened also 
to be with a military party recruiting. It was some time during 
the American war, when they were eagerly beating up for fresh 
mcn->.to teach passive obedience to the obdurate and ill-mannered 
Columbians ; and it was then the practice for recruiting sergeants, 
after parading for a due space, with all the warlike pageantry of 
drums, trumpets, < glancing blades, and gay cockades,' to declaim 
in heroic strains of the delights of a soldier's life— of glory, patri- 
otism, plunder^-the prospect of promotion for the bold and the 
young, and his Majesty*s munificent pension for the old and the 
wounded, &c. &c. Dodds, who was a man of much natural ta- 
lent, and whose abilities afterwards raised him to an honourable 
rank and independent fortune, had made one of his most brilliant 
speeches on this occasion. A crowd of ardent and active rustics 
were standing round, gaping with admiration at the imposing mien, 
and kindling at the heroic eloquence of the manly soldier, whom 
many of them had known a few years before as a rude tailor boy ; 
the sergeant himself, already leading in idea a score ot new rtr 
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eniits, had just concladed, in a strain of more than usual eleva- 
tion, his oration in praise of the military profession, when Gem- 
mels, who, in tattered guise, was standing close dehind him, reared 
aloft his meal-pocks on the end of his kent or .pike-staff, and ex- 
claimed, with a tone and aspect of the most profound derision, 
* Behold the end o't /' The contrast was irresisti^e— the beau ideal 
of Sergeant Dodds, and the ragged reality of Andrew Oemmels, 
were sufficiently striking ; and the former, with his red-coat fol- 
lowers, beat a retreat in some confusion, amidst the loud and uni- 
▼ersal laughter of the surrounAng multitude/' 

Andrew Gemmeis was remarkable for being perhaps the best 
player at draughts in Scotland ; and In that amusement, which, 
we may observe, is remarkably ^ell adapted for bringing out and 
employing the cool, calculating, and shrewd genius of the Scottish 
nation, he frequently spent the long winter nights. Many persons 
itill exist who were taught the mysteries of the dambrnd^ by hioi, 
and who were accustomed to hold a serious contention with him, 
every time he passed the night in their houses. He was tho pre- 
ceptor of the Gudewife of Newby in Peebles-shire, the grandmo- 
ther of the present narrator, whose hospitable mansion was one of 
his chief resorts. In teaching her, as he said, he had only * cut a 
stick to break his aiu head ;' for she soon became equally expert 
with himself, and, in the regular set-to's which took place between 
them, did not show either the deference to his master-skill, or the 
fear of his resentment, with which he was usually treated by more 
timorous competitors. He could never be brought, however, to 
acknowledge heartily her rival pretensions, nor would he^ upon 
any account, come to such a trial as might have decided the 
palm of merit either in his favour or hers. Whenever he saw the 
tide of success running on her side, he got dreadfully exasperated, 
and ordinarily, before the stigma of defeat could be decidedly in- 

• Thli word is of Danish origin. 
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flicted upon hiiii, rose up, seised the brod, and threw the men into 
the fire— accompanjring the actioB with some of bis most terriik 
and Masphemoos imprecations. 

The late Lord Elibank, while living at Damhally once ordered 
one of his cast-off suits to be given to Andrew— the which An- 
drew thankfully ycepted, and then took his departure. Through 
the course of the same day, bis Lordship, in taking a ride a few 
miles from bome^ came up with Andrew, and was not a little sor- 
prised to see him dragging the clothes behind him along the road» 
*' through dub and mire.'* On Ming asked his reason for such 
strange conduct, he replied that he would have <* to trail the dudt 
that way for twa days, to mak ibemJUfor lue/" 

In one circumstance Andrew coincides with his supposed arche* 
type : Andrew had been at Fontenoy, and made frequent •^^TffMMit 
to tiiat disastrous field. 

Andrew died in 1793, at Roxburgh-Newton, near Kdao^ be* 
ing, according to his own account, 105 years of age. Qis wealth 
was the means of enriching: a nephew in Ayrshire^ who is now a 
considerable landholder there, and belongs to a respectable clast of 
society. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ANECDOTES OF ROBERT MACGRE60R. 

fRob Boy. J 

Wx derive the following interesting narratiTe from Colooei Stew- 
•it'i admirable work on the Highlands :-» 

** The father of the present Mr Stewart of ArdTorlich knew 
Rob Roy intimately, and attended his funeral in 1796— >the last 
at which a piper officiated in the Highlands of Perthshire. The 
late Mr Stewart of Bohallie, Mr M'Nab of Inchewan, and sereral 
gentlemen of my aeqaaintance, also knew Rob Roy and his family. 
Alexander Stewart, one of his followers, afterwards enlisted in the 
Black Watch. He was wounded at Fontenoy, and discharged 
with a pension in 1746k Some time after this period he waa en- 
gaged by my grandmother, then a widow, n a grieve^ to direct 
and take charge of the farm-senrants. In this situation he prored 
a faithful trust-worthy servant, and was by my father contintied in 
bis situation till his death. He told many anecdotes of Rob Roy 
and his party, among whom he was distinguished by the name of 
the Bailie, a title which he ever after retained. It was before him 
that people were sworn when it was necessary to bind them to b«- 
flficy* 
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« Robert Macgregor Campbell was a younger son of Donald 
Macgregor of Glengyle, in Perthshire, by a daughter of Campbell 
of Glenlyon, sister of the individual who commanded at the mas- 
sacre of Glenco. He was born some time between 1657 and 
1660, and married Helen Campbell, of the family of Glenfallocb. 
As cattle was at that period the principal marketable produce of 
the hills, the younger sons of gentlemen had few other means of 
procuring an independent subsistence than by engaging in this sort 
of traffic. At an early period Rob Roy was one of the most re- 
spectable and successful droyers in his district. Before the year 
1707 he had purchased of the family of Montrose the lands of 
Craigrostane, on tlie banks of Lochlomond, and had relieved some 
heavy debts on his nephew's estate of Glengyle. While in this 
prosperous state, he continued respected for his honourable deal- 
ings both in tbe Lowlands and Highlands. Previous to the Union 
no cattle had been permitted to pass the English border. As a 
boon or encouragement, however, to conciliate the people to that 
measure, a free intercourse was allowed. The Marquis of Mon- 
jtrose, created a Duke tlie same year, and' one of the most zealous 
partisans of the Union, was the first to take advantage of this pri- 
vilege, and immediately entered into partnership with Rob Roy, 
who was to purchase the cattle and drive them to England for sale— ' 
the Duke aad he advancing an equal sum, 10,000 merks each, (a 
large sum in those days, when the price of the best ox or cow was 
seldom twenty shillings;) all the transactions beyond this amount 
to be on credit The purchases having been completed, Macgre- 
gor then went to England ; but so many people had entered into a 
similar speculation, tliat the market was completely overstocked, 
and the cattle sold for much less than prime cost. Macgregor re- 
turned home, and went to the Duke to settle the account of their 
partnership, and to pay the money advanced, with the deduction of 
the loss. The Duke, it is said, would consent to no deductioii« 
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but insisted on principal and interest " In that case, my Lord,*' 
said Macgregor, << if these be your principles, I shall not make it 
my principle to pay the interest, nor my interest the principal ; 
so if your Grace do not stand your share of the loss, you shall have 
DO money from me.'* On this they separated. No settlement 
of accounts 'foUowed^the one insisting on retaining the money, 
unless the other would consent to bear his share of the loss. No- 
thing decisive was done till the rebellion of 1715, when Rob Roy 
* was out,'— -his nephew Glengyle commanding a numerous body 
of the Macgregors, but under the control of his uncle*s superior 
judgment and experience. On this occasion the Duke of Mon- 
trose's share of the cattle speculation was expended. The next 
year, his Grace took legal means to recover his money and got 
possession of the lands of Craigrostane on account of his debt. 
This rendered Macgregor desperate. Determined that his Grace 
should not enjoy his lands with impunity, he collected a band of 
about twenty followers, declared open war against him, and gave 
up his old course of regular droving— declaring that the estate of 
Montrose should in future supply him with cattle, and he would 
make the Duke rue the day in which he quarrelled with him. He 
kept his word—- and for nearly twenty years, that is, till the day of his 
death, levied regular contributions on the Duke and his tenants, 
not by nightly depredations and robberies, but in broad day, and 
in a systematic manner—- at an appointed time making a complete 
sweep of all the cattle of a district, always passing over, those 
not belonging to the Duke*s estate, ' as well as the estates of his 
friends and adherents ; and having previously given notice where 
be was to be by a certain day with his cattle, he was met there by 
people from all parts of the country, to whom he sold them pub- 
licly. These meetings, or trystes, as they were called, were held 
in different parts of the country ; sometimes the cattle were driven 

D 
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loutb. but oftener to the nortb-west, where tbe influcac* of fait 
friend the Duke of Argyll protected him. 

<* When the cattle were in this manner driven away, tbe teoaBli 
paid no rent, so that the Duke was the ultimate sufferer. Bvthe 
was made to suffer in every way. The rents of the lower ftnw 
were partly paid in grain and meal, which was generally lodged is 
a storehouse or granary, called a girnel, near the Loch of Iffon* 
teath. When Macgregor wanted a supply of meal, he sent notice 
to a certain number of the Duke*s tenants to meet him at the gbt^ 
lud on a certain day, with their horses, to carry home tbe meaL 
Tbey metaccordingly— when he ordered the horses to be ioaded^ 
and, giving a regular receipt to the Duke's storekeeper fbr the 
quantity taken, he marched away— always entertaining the people 
very handsomely, and careful never to take the meal till it bad 
been lodged in the Duke's storehouse in payment of rent When 
tbe money rents were paid, Macgregor frequently attended* On 
one occasion, when Mr Graham of Killeam (the factor,) bad cd- 
lected the tenants to pay their rents, all Rob Roy's men happened 
to be absent, except Alexander Stewart, * the Bailie,' whom I 
have already mentioned. With his single attendant, be descended 
to Chapellairoch, where the factor and the tenants were assembled. 
He reached the house after it was dark, and, looking in at a window, 
law Killeam. surrounded by a number of the tenants, with a bag 
Ibll of money which he had received, and was in tlie act of dispos- 
ing in a press or cupboard— >at the sametime saying, that be would 
cheerfully give all in tbe bag for Rob Roy*s head. This aotiflca* 
tion was not lost on tbe outside auditor, who instantly gave orden, 
' in a loud voice, to place two men at each window, two at each comer, 
and four at each of the two doors— thus appearing to have twentf 
men. Immediately the door opened, and he walked in with Uf 
attendant close behind, each armed with a sword in bis right hind 
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•od a pistol in la» left, and vith dirks and pistols slung in their 
belts. 

** The company started up^ but he requested them to sit down, 
as his business was (ml j with Killeam, whom he ordered to hand 
down the bag and put it on the table. When this was done, he 
desired the money to be counted, and proper receipts to be drawn 
ott^ certifying that he had received the money from the Duke of 
Montrdse's agent, as the Duke's property, the tenants having paid 
their rents, so that no after demand could be made against them 
on account of this transaction ; and finding that some of the people 
bad not obtained receipts, he desired the factor to grant them im- 
mediately, ** to show his Grace," said he, ** that it is from him I 
take the money, and not from these honest men who have paid 
him." After the whole was conceded, he ordered supper, saying, 
that, as he had got the purse, it was proper he should pay the bill ; 
and after they had drank heartily together for several hours, he 
ealled his bailie to produce his dirk, and lay it naked on the table. 
Killeam was then sworn that he would not move^ nor direct any one 
else to move, from that spot for an hour after the departure of Mac* 
gregor, who thus cautioned him,— *< If you break your oath, you 
know what you are to expect in the next world— and in this," poinl- 
iog to his dirk. He then walked away, and was beyond pursuit 
before the hour expired. 

** At another collecting of rents by the same gentleman, Macgre- 
gor made his appearance, and carried him away, with his servant, 
to a small island in the west end of Loch Cathrine, and having 
kept him there for several days, entertaining him in the best man- 
aer, as a Duke's representative ought to be, he dismissed him, with 
the usual receipts and compliments to his Grace. In this manner 
did this extraordinary man live, in open violation and defiance of 
the laws, and died peaceably in his bed, when nearly eighty years 
of age. His funeral was attended by all the country round, high 
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and low— the Dake of Montrofle and his immediate friends only 
excepted. 

** How such things could happen, at to late a period, must appear 
incredible,--«nd this, too, within thirty miles of the garrisons of 
Stirling and Dumbarton, and the populous city of Glasgow, and, 
indeed, with a small garrison stationed at Inversnaid, in the heart 
of the country, and on the estate which belonged to M^cgnegory 
for the express purpose of checking his depredations. The truth 
is, the thing could not hare happened had it not been the peculi^ 
arity of the man*s character ; for, with all his lawless spoliations 
and unremitted acts of vengeance and robbery against the Mon- 
trose family, he had not an enemy in the country beyond the sphere 
of their influence. He never hurt or meddled with the property of 
a poor man, and, as I have stated, was always careful that his great 
enemy should be the principal, if not the only sufferer. Had it 
been otherwise, it was quite impossible that, notwithstanding all 
his enterprise, address, intrepidity and vigilance, he could have 
long escaped in a populous country, with a warlike people, well 
qualified to execute any daring exploit, such as the seizure of this 
ihan, had they been his enemies, and willing to undertake it. In* 
stead of which, he lived socially among them«-that is, as social as 
an outlaw, always under a certain degree of alarm, could do,«^v* 
ing the education of gentlemen to his sons,^— frequenting the most 
populous towns,— and, whether in Edinburgh, Perth, or Glasgow, 
equally safe, — at the same time that he displayed g^reat and mas« 
terly address in avoiding or calling for public notice. 

" The instances cf his address struck terror into the miu^s of 
the troops, whom he often defeated and out-general led. One of 
these instances occurred in Breadalbane, in the case of an oflScer 
and forty chosen men sent after him. The party crossed through 
Glenfalloch to Tyndnim, and Macgregor, who had correct infor- 
mation of all their movements, was with a party in the immedal* 
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neighbouiiiood. He put himself in the disguise of a beggiur, with 
a bag of meal on his back, (in those dajrs alms were always be- 
stowed in produce,)— -went to the inn at Tyndrum, where the 
party was quartered, walked into the kitchen with great indiffer- 
ence,— and sat down among the soldiers. They soon found the 
beggar a lively sarcastic fellow, when they began to attempt some 
practical jokes upon him. 

<* He pretended to be very angry, and threatened to inform Rob 
Roy, who would quickly show them they were not to give with 
impunity such usage to a poor and harmless person. He was im- 
mediately asked if he knew Rob Roy, and if he coald tell whera 
he was? On his answering that he knew him well, and where 
he was, the sergeant informed the officer, who immediately sent 
for him. 

*< After some conversation, the beggar consented to accompany 
them to Creanlarich, a few miles distant, where be said Rob Roy 
and his men were, and that he believed their arms were lodged in 
one house, while they were sitting in another. He added that Roy 
was very friendly, and sometimes joked with him, and put him at 
ttle head of the table ; and < when it is dark,' said he, < I will go 
forward,— you will follow in half-an-hour,— -and, when near the 
house, rush on, place your men at the back of the house^ ready to 
seiie on the arms of the Highlanders, while you shall go round 
with the sergeant and two men, walk in, and call out the whole 
are your prisoners ; and don't be surprised though you should see 
me at the head of the company.* As they marched on, they had 
to pass a rapid stream at Dabrie, a spot celebrated on account of 
the defeat of Robert Bruce by Macdougal of Lorn, in the year 
1106. Here the soldiers asked their merry friend the beggar to 
carry them through on bis back. This he did, sometimet taking 
two at a time, till he took the whole over, demanding a peooy 
ftom each for bis troubleb When it was daik| they pushed ooi 
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(the beggar having gone before,) the officer following the di- 
rections of his guide, and darting into the honse with the ser- 
geant and three soldiers. They had hardly time to lock to the 
end of the table, where they saw the beggar standing, when 
the door was shut behind them, and they were instantly pinimi* 
ed, two men standing on each side holding pistols to their ears, 
and declaring that they were dead men if they uttered a word. 
The beggar then went out, and called in two more men, who were 
instantly secured, and in the same manner with the whole party. 
Having been disarmed, they were placed under a strong guard till 
morning, when he gave them a plentiful breakfast, and released 
them on parole, (the Bailie attending with his dirk, over which the 
officer gave bis parole,) to return immediately to theur garriiOD, 
without attempting any thing more at this time. This proouse 
Rob Roy.made secure, by keeping their arms and ammunitiooy as 
lawful prize of war. 

<* Some time after, the same officer was again sent after this 
noted character, probably to retrieve bis former mishap. In this 
expedition he was more fortunate, for he took three of the free- 
booters prisoners in the higher parts of Breadalbane, near the scene 
of the fbrmer exploit,— -but the conclusion was nearly similar* He 
lost no time in proceeding in the direction of Perth, for the pur* 
pose of putting his prisoners in jail ; but Rob Roy was equally 
alert in pursuit His men marched in a parallel line with tbe iol- 
^arst who kept along the bottom of the valley, on the south side of 
Loch Tay, while the others kept close up the side of the hill, an* 
iously looking for an opportunity to dash down and rescue their 
comrades, if they saw any remissness or want of attention on the 
isptrt of tbe soldiers. Nothing of this kind offered, and the paity 
had passed Tay bridge, near which they halted and slept. Ma«- 
gregor now saw that something must soon be done or never* as 
thcj would speedily gain the low country, and be out of his neurhi 
In the course of the night, he procured a number of goat-akinaittd 
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cords, with which he dressed himself and his party in the wildest 
manner possible, and, pushing forward, before day-light took post 
near the road-side, in a thick wood below Grandtully Castle. 
When the soldiers came in a line with the party in ambush, the 
Highlanders, with one leap, darted down upon them, uttering such 
yells and shouts as, along with their frightful appearance, so con^- 
founded the soldiers, that they were oTerpowered and disarmed with- 
out a man being hurt on either side. Rob Roy kept the arms and 
ammunition, released the soldiers, and marched away in triumph 
with his men. 

** The terror of his name was much increased by exploits like 
these^ which, perhaps, lost nothing by the telling, as the soldiers 
would not probably be inclined to diminish the danger and fattguet 
of a duty in which they were so often defeated. But it is unne- 
cessary to repeat the stories preserved and related of this man and 
his actions, which were always daring and well contriyed, ofteo 
successful, but never directed against the poor, nor prompted by 
ravenge, except against the Duke of Montrose, and without any 
instance of murder or bloodshed committed by any of his party, 
except in their own defence. In his war against Montrose^ be 
was supported and abetted by the Duke of Argyll, from whom he 
always received shelter when hard pressed, or, to use a hunting 
term, when he was in danger of being earthed by the troops. 
These two powerful families were still rivals, although Montrose 
had left the tories, and joined Argyll and the whig interest. It is said 
that Montrose reproached Argyll in the House of Peers with pro- 
tecting the robber Rob Roy, when the latter, with his usual rio- 
quence and address^ parried off the accusation, (which he could not 
deny,) by joculariy answering, that if be protected a robbflr, die 
other supported him.'* 

Wt can only add to this animated history of Bob Boj «M eir- 
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cumstance, which, though accredited in the Highlands, has never 
been noticed in the popular accounts of our hero. In whatever 
degree bis conduct was to be attributed to his own wrongs or those 
•f his clan, the disposition which prompted and carried him through 
in his daring enterprises could be traced to the family temper of his 
mother, who came of the Campbells of Glenlyon, a peculiarly wild, 
bold, and wicked race. 

The mode of escape adopted by Rob Roy in crossing the Avon* 
dhu, so finely described in the third volume of the novel, seems to 
to have been suggested by the following traditionary anecdote, 
which is preserved in the neighbourhood of the spot where the ex- 
ploit took place :— A Cameronian, in the district of Galloway, 
flying from two dragoons who pursued him hoUy, came to a pre- 
cipice which overhung a lake. Seeing no other means of eluding 
his enemies, he plunged into the water, and attempted to swim to 
the othfer side. In the mean time, the troopers came up, and fired 
at him; when he, with an astonishing presence of mind, parted 
with tys plaid, and swam below the water to a safepart of the shore. 
His enemies fired repeatedly at the plaid, tiU they supposed him 
slain or sunk, and then retired. 



PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

A KcscMBLAVCB Will be discovcred between the following pas- 
sages—one being part of Bailie Jarvie's conversation with Owen, 
in '<* Rob Roy,** and the other an extract from a work, entitled, *< A 
Tour through Great Britain, &c by a Gentleman, 4th ed. 1746»" 
—•curious book, of which the first edition was written fap^tbe 
telebrated De Foe :— 
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^< We found the liquor exceedingly paUtablei and it led to a 
long conversation between Owen and our host, on the opening 
which the Union had afforded to trade between Glasgow and the 
British colonies in America and the West Indies, and on the faci- 
lities which Glasgow possessed of making up tortable cargoes for 
that market. Mr Jarvie answered some objection which Owen 
made on the difficulty of sorting a cargo for America, without 
buying from England, with vehemence and volubility. 

*^ * Na, na, sir ; we stand on our ain bottom— -we pickle in our 
ain pock-neuk. We ha*e our Stirling serges, Musselburgh stuffs, 
Aberdeen hose, Edinburgh shalloons, and the like, for our wool- 
len and worsted goods, and we ha'e linens of a' kinds, better and 
cheaper than you ha'e in London itsel* ; and we can buy your 
north o' England wares-— as Manchester wares, ISieffield wares, 
and Newcastle earthenware— as cheap as you can, at Liverjpooi ; 
and we are making a fair spell at cottons and muslins.* *'— JR06 
Roy, vol. ii, p, 267. 

«< Glasgow is a city of business, and has the face of foreign as 
well as domestic trade,— nay, I may say it is the only city in Scot- 
land that apparently increases in both. The Union has indeed an- 
swered its end to them, more than to any other part of the kingw 
dom, their trade being new-formed by it ; for as the Union opened 
the door to the Scots into our American colonies, the Glasgow 
merchants presently embraced the opportunity ; and though, at its 
first concerting, the rabble of the city made a formidable attempt 
to prevent it, yet afterwards they knew better, when they found 
the great increase of their trade by it, for they now send 50 sail of 
ships every year to Yirgtnifi, New Eflgland, and other English 
colonies in America. 

** The share they have in the herring-fishery is very consider- 
able ; and they cure their herrings so well and so much better than 
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they are done in any other part of Great Britain, that a Glasgow 
herring is esteemed as good as a Dutch one* 

*^ I have no room to enlarge upon the home*trade of this d^, 
which is very considerable in many things. I shall, therefoief 
touch at some few particulars :-» 

** 1. Here there are two very handsome sugar-baking houses, 
carried on by skilful persons, with large stocks, and to very great 
perfection. Here is likewise a large distillery for distilling spirits 
fixim the molasses drawn from sugars, by which they enjoyed avast 
advantage for a time, by a reserved article in the Unioui^ freeing . 
them from English duties. 

<^ 9. Here is a manufacture of plaiding, a stuff crossed with yel- 
low, red, and other mixtures, for the plaids or veils worn by the 
women of Scotland. 

^ & Here is a manufacture of muidins, which they make ao 
good and fine that great quantities of them are sent into ISUigUvid, 
and to the British plantations, where they sell at a good price. 
Tliey are generally striped, and are very much used for aprons by 
the ladies, and sometimes in head-clothes by the meaner sort of 
Englishwomen. 

^' 4i. Here is also a linen manufacture; but as that is in common 
with all parts of Scotland, which improve in it daily, I will not 
insist upon it as a peculiar here, though they make a very great 
quantity of it, and send it to the plantations as their principal mer* 
cfaandize. Nor are the Scots without a supply of goods for sort- 
ing their cargoes to the English colonies, without sending to £ng^ 
land for them ; and it is necessary to mention it here, because it 
has been objected by some that the Scots could not send a sortable 
caigo to America, without buying from England, which, coming 
through many bands, and by a long carriage, must consequently 
be so dear, that the English merchants can undersell them. 

^* It is very probable, indeed, that some things cannot bo had 
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hen 80 well as from finglasd, so as to make out such a lort- 
able cargo as the Virginia merchants in London ship off, whose 
entries at the custom^iouse consist sometimes of two hundred pai^ 
ticnlarsy as tin, turnery^ millinery, upholstery, cutlery, and otbar 
Crooked-Lane wares— -In short, somewhat of e?ery thing, either for 
wearing or house-furniture, building houses or ships. 

** But though the Scots cannot do all this, we may reckon up 
what they can fumish, which they have not only in sufficie&t 
quantities, but some in greater perfection than England itsellL 

^ 1. They have woollen manufactories of their own«— such as 
Stirling serges, Musselburgh stuffs, Aberdeen stockens, Edinburgh 
shalloons, blankets^ &c. 

** 2. Their trade with England being open, they haye now all 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Birmingham wares, and likewiie 
the doths, kerseys, half-thicks, duffels, stockens, and coarse manu^ 
fiictuxes of the north of England, brought as cheap or cheaper t0 
them by horse-packs as they are carried to London, it being at a 
less distance. 

*< 3. They ba?e linens of most kinds, especially diapers and ta- 
ble-linens, damasks, and many other sorts not known in Englandy 
and cheaper than there, because made at their own doors. 

<* 4i What linens they want from Holland or Hamburgh, they 
import from thence as cheap as the English can do ; and for mus- 
lins, their own are very acceptable, and cheaper than in England. 

^* 5. Gloves they make cheaper and better than in England, for 
they send great quantities thither. 

« 6. • • • ' • • • 

« I might mention many other particulars, but this is sufficient 
to rfx>w that the Scots merchants are not a loss how to make up 
sortable cargoes to send to the plantations ; and that if we can out- 
do them in some things, they are able to outdo us in others. *'««• 
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Though only the latter part of the piecediog description of 
Glasgow trade refiers to the passage from Rob Roy, we have ex- 
tracted it ally for various reasons. First, because it gives, inde- 
pendent of allusioli to the novel, a very distinct and simple account 
of trade in Scotland forty years after the Union, when the reaction 
consequent upon that event was beginning to be felt in the country* 
Secondly, because it details at full length the sketch of the rise 
and progress of Glasgow, which Mr Francis Osbaldistone gives in 
the 6th chapter of the second volume of Rob Roy, on his approach 
to the mercantile capital. Thirdly, for the sake of presenting the 
reader with a very fair specimen of the use which the Author of 
Waverley makes of old books in his fictitious narratives. 
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CHAP. V. 

C]^e Ulath Bb)arf. 

LANa SHEEP AND SHORT SHEEP. 

Our readers will readily remember the curious explanation which 
takes place between Bauldy, the old-world shepherd, in the Intro- 
duction to thb tale, and Mr Peter Pattieson, respecting the differ- 
ence between lang sheep and short sheep. We can attest, from un- 
exceptionable authority, that a conrersation once actually took 
place between Sir Walter Scott, James Hogg, and Mr Laidlaw, 
the/actor of the former, in which the same disquisition and nearly 
the same words occurred. Messrs. H. and L. began the dispute 
about the various merits of the different sheep ; and many refer- 
ences being made to tlie respective lengths of the animals. Sir Wal- 
ter became quite tired of their unintelligible technicals, and very 
simply asked them how sheep came to be distinguished by longi- 
tude, having, he observed, never perceived any remarkable differ- 
ence between one sheep and another in that particular. It was 
then that an explanation took place, very like that of fiauldy in 
the Introduction ; and we think there can l)e no doubt that the 6c- 
titious incident would never have taken place but for the real cir- 
cvmstance we have related. 
The dispute with Qiristy Wilton, butcher in Gandeideugfa, 
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which it was the object of Bauldy's master to settle, and in conae- 
quence of which being amicably adjusted, the convivialities that 
brought out from the shepherd the materials of the tale were en* 
tered into, has, we understand, its origin in a process once before 
the Court of Session, respecting what is termed a ludk-pen/ny on a 
bargain. 



DAVID RITCHIE. 

(Elshender the Recluse^J 

Tm particulars of David Ritchie's life, which are in themsdfcs 
tufllcieBtly meagre, have been more than once already laid before 
the public In Blackwood's Monthly Magazine for Jone^ and In th« 
Edinburgh Magazine for October, I8I7, accounts of the supposed 
original of the Black Dwarf are given, evidently from no mean 
authority, if we may judge from the style in which these narratives 
are written. A separate production, also, of a very interesting n»- 
tore, embellished with a striking and singularly correct likeness of 
the d¥Farf, appeared in 1820, and comprised every anecdote of 
this singular being^previously uncollected. It is iherefore con- 
ceived totally unnecessary to detail at any length a subject whidi, 
independent of its want of elegance and interest, has been already 
so completely exhausted. To give a few sketches of the cfaaradar 
and halnts of David Ritchie, and contrast them with those of tiia 
flBore sublime Elshender, vrill it is hoped prove a more gntelbl 
cntertainmenL 

David Ritchie was a pauper, who lived the greater pvt of mUmg 
lift^ abd finally died so late as the year 18] 1, in a solitary coHlga 
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utoated in the romaDtic glen of Manor in Peebles-shire. Tint 
Tale, now rendered classic ground by the abode of the Black Dwarf, 
was otherwise formerly remarkable as having been the retirement 
of the illustrious and venerable Professor Ferguson.* 

His person coincided singularly well with the description of the 
fictitious recluse. He had been deformed and horrible since his 
birth in no ordinary degree, which was probably the cause of the 
analogous peculiarities of his temper. His countenance, of die 
darkest of dark complexions, was half covered with a long grisly 
black beard, and bore, as the centre of its system of terrors, two 
eyes of piercing black, which were sometimes, in his excited mo- 
ments, lighted up with wild and supernatural lustre. His head 
was of a singular shape, conical and oblong, and might now form 
no unworthy subject for the studies of the Phrenological Society. 
To speak in their language, he must have had few of the moral or 
intellectual Acuities developed in any perfection ; for his brow re- 
treated inmiediately above the eye-brows, and threw nearly the 
whole of his head, which was large, behind the ear, where, it is 
said, the meaner organs of the brain are situated— giving immense 
scope to cruelty, obstinacy, self-esteem, &c. His nose was long 
and aquiline,^his mouth wide and contemptuously curled up- 

* Dr Faguscm lived far lome time at Nddpath Castle^ £com whence he !•> 

moved to HaUyardt, in Manor parislu He wis a most devoted and enthuaiaitte 

■Duff-taker. An amusing anecdote is pmerved of the good old man's limplicity 

of character and love of niuft One day, on hb aon's arrival from Edinboxgh, 

he begged s pinch firom young Adam's box» whidi, on receiving, he dedaced 

to be exceedingly good, and, oi comae, he inqxdred where that delightful mix> 

tnie was to be procured. " I got it from Traquair,** answered his son, alludiqg 

to s tobacconist of that name^ who dwelt at the comer of the piaasas leading 

imo the Pailiament Square in Edfa&buigh. This the <dd gentleman did not eoiti- 

pishend, but thou^t that his ion meant Traquair, a little village about seven 

■liles down Tweed, beyond Peebles ; and he actually dispatched a man on 

howsbaek to that place to procun some of the snuff which had so taksn bis 

ftaey. 
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ward,— and his chin protruded from the risage in a long grisly 
peak. His body, short and muscular, was thicker than that of 
most ordinary men, and, with his arms, which were long, and of 
great power, might have formed the parts of a giant, bad not na- 
ture capriciously curtailed his form of other limbs conformable to 
these proportions. His arms had the same defect with those of 
the celebrated Betterton, and he could not lift them higher than 
his breast ; yet such was their strength, that he has been known 
to tear up a tree by the roots, which had baffled the united efforts 
of two labourers, who bad striven by digging to eradicate it. His 
legs were sliort, fin-like, and bent outwards, with feet totally in- 
applicable to the common purposes of walking. These he con- 
stantly endeavoured to conceal from sight, by wrapping them up 
in immense masses of rags. This ungainly part of his figure is 
remarkable as the only one which diflers materially from the de- 
scription of " Cannie Elshie," whose ** body, thick and square, 
was mounted upon two large feet.'* 

He was the son of very poor parents, who, at an early period of 
bis life, endeavoured to place him with a tradesman in the metro- 
polis, to learn the humble art of brush-making ; which purpose he 
however soon deserted in disgust, on account of the insupportable 
notice which his uncouth form attracted in the streets. His spirit, 
perhaps, also panted for the seclusion of his native hills, where he 
might have ease to indulge in that solitude so appropriate to the 
outcast ugliness of his person, and free from the insulting gaze of 
vulgar curiosity. Here, in the valley of his birth, he formed the 
romantic project of building a small hut for himself, in which, like 
the Recluse of the tale, he might live for ever retired from tlie 
race for whose converse he was unfitted, and give unrestndned 
scope to the moods of hia misanthropy. He constructed this her- 
mitage in precisely the same manner with the Black Dwarf of 
Mutklestane Moor. Huge rocks, which he had rolled down from 
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the neighbouring hill, formed the foundation and walls* to which 
an alternate layer of turf, as is commonly used in cottages, ga?e 
almost the consistency and fully the comfort of mortar. He is said 
to have evinced amazing bodily strength in moving and placing these 
stones, such as the strongest men, with all the advantages of sta- 
ture and muscular proportion, could hardly have equalled. This 
corporeal energy, which lay chiefly in his arms, will remind the 
reader of the exertions of the Black Dvrarf, as witnessed by Hob- 
bie Elliot and young Earnscliff, on the morning after his first ap< 
pearance, when employed in arranging the foundations of his her- 
mitage out of the Grey Geese of Mucklestane Moor.-»S!e^ pp. 
78, 79. 

When the young hermit had finished bis hut, and succeeded m 
furnishing it with a f9w coarse household utensils, framed chiefly 
by his own hands, he began to form a garden. In the cultivation 
and adornment of this spot, he displayed a degree of natural taste 
and ingenuity that might have fitted him for a higher fate than the 
seclusion of a hermitage. In a short time he had stocked it with 
such a profusion of fruit-trees, herbs, vegetables, and flowers, that 
it seemed a little forest of beauty— a shred of Eden, fit to redeem 
the wilderness around from its character of desolation,— a gem on 
the swarth brow of the desert. Not only did it exhibit the finest 
/specimens of flowers indigenous to this country, but he had also 
contrived (o procure a number of exotics, whose Linnsean names 
he would roll forth to the friends whom he indulged with an ad- 
mission within its precincts, with a pomposity of voice that never 
failed to enhance their admiration. It soon came to be much re- 
sorted to by visitors, being accounted, with the genius of the places 
one of the most remarkable curiosities of the county. Dr Ferguson 
used sometimes to visit the eccentric solitary, as an amusement in 
that retired spot ; and Sir Walter Scott, who was a frequent guest 
at the house of that venerable gentleman, is said to have often held 

£ 
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long combiiiningswith him ;— likewise Beverid other indiTidoah of 
liVsraty celehrity. 

There is something more peculiarly romantic and poetical in the 
circumstance of the Misanthrope's attachment to his garden than 
can be found in any Of the other habits and qualkies attributed to 
him. The care of that beautiful spot was his chief occupation, and 
may be said to have been the only pleasure his life was ever per- 
mitted to experience. On it alone be could employ that faculty 
of affection with which every heart, even that of the cynic, is en- 
dowed. Shut out from the correspondence and sympathy of his 
own fellow-creatures by the insurmountable pale of his own ugH- 
ness, there existed, in the whole circle of nature, no other object 
that could receive his affections, or reply to the feelings he had to 
tmptfrt. In flowers alone, those lineal and undegenerate descendants 
of Paradise, the Sc^itary found an object of attachment that could 
do equal honour to his feelings and to his taste. His garden was 
a perfect seraglio of vegetable beauties, and there he could com- 
raiine with a thousand objects of affection, that never shrunk from 
the touch which threatened horror and pollution to all the world 
beside. 

By the peculiarities of his person, as well as by the other abject 
circumstances of his condition, it may be easily supposed that the 
Hermit of Manor was entirely excluded from that great solace of 
the miseries of man, the sympathy to be derived from the tender- 
ness and affections of woman. He was irredeemably condemned, 
as it were, to a dreary bachelorhood of the heart, whidi knew that 
there was for it no hope, no possibility of enjoyment. Perhaps 
the constant sense of loathsomeness in the eyes of the lair part 
of creation might help to increase the natural wretchedness of 
his existence. The misanthropy of Elshender is pathetically re- 
presented in the tale as springing chiefly from sources of dtsap- 
|>ointment like this. It happens, also, that bis bumble prototyjpe 
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once Tentured to express the sensibilities of the common delirium 
of man, and that he was rejected by the object of his affection. 
This insult, though it sprung from a very natural feeling on the 
part of the woman, sunk deep into his heart ; and thus was he de- 
barred from what would have been the only means of sweetening 
the bitter lot of solitary poverty and decrepitude,^-dashed back 
with scorn from the general draught at which even his inferiors 
were liberally indulged. This circumstance forms another trait of 
resemblance between the Black Dwarf and David Ritchie ; and, 
by a happy consonance never before discovered, confirms their 
identity. 

*^ His habits were, in many respects, singular, and indicated a 
mind sufficiently congenial with its uncouth tabernacle. A jea- 
lous, misanthropical, and irritable temper was his most prominent 
characteristic. The sense of bis deformity haunted him like a 
phantom ; and the insults and scorn to which this exposed him had 
poisoned his heart with fierce and bitter feelings, which, from other 
traits in his character, do not appear to have been more largely in- 
fused into his original temperament than that of his fellow-men. 
He detested children on account of their propensity to insult and 
persecute him. To strangers he was generally reserved, crabbed, 
and surly ; and even towards persons who had been his greatest 
benefactors, and who possessed the greatest share of his good-will, 
he frequently betrayed much caprice and jealousy. A lady, who 
knew him from his infancy, says, that, aUhongh he showed as 
much attachment and respect for her father's family as it was in 
his nature to show for any, yet they w^e always obliged to be very 
cautious in their deportment towards him. One day, having gone 
to visit him with another lady, he took them through his garden, 
and was showing them, with much pride and good-humour, dl 
his rich and tastefully assorted borders, here picking up with his 
long staff some insidious weed, and there turning to digress into 
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the history of some mysterious exotic, when they happened to stop 
near a plot of cabbages, which had been somewhat injured by the 
caterpillars. Davie, observing one of the ladies smile, instantly 
assumed a savage scowling aspect, rushed among the cabbages, 
and dashed them to pieces with his kent^ exclaiming, * I hate the 
worms, for they mock me !* '* 

When he visited the neighbouring metropolis of the county, 
which happened very seldom towards the latter part of his life, he 
was generally followed by crowds of bojrs, who hooted and insulted 
him, with all that disregard of feeling and insolence of wickedness 
so often to be observed in children of the lower ranks in Scottish 
villages. On these occasions he was wont to give his persecutors 
th# ** length of his keni,''' as he called it, when he could reach 
them ; but they being generally too nimble for his crippled evolu- 
tions, he had often to vent his revenge in the more harmless form 
of curses. These were frequently of the most terrific and unusual 
kind. He is even said to have evinced something h'ke genius in 
the invention of his imprecations, some of which far surpassed 
Gray's celebrated 

*' Ruin seize thee« ruthless King r' 

He would swear he would << cleave them to the ham-pans^ if he had 
but his cran fingers on them ;" that he << could pour seething lead 
down their throats ;" that << hell would never be full till they were 
in it ;" and frequently exclaimed that there was nothing he would 
" like so well as to see their souls girnin* for a thousand eternities 
on the red-het brander o* the de*il !'* 

Among the traits of his character, there is none reminds us so 
. strongly of the Misanthrope of the Tale as this propensity to exe- 
cration. The same style of discourse, and almost the same terms 
'9f ^nprecation, are conomon to both. The Mighty Unknown bat 
P*it expTMsions into the mouth of this character which, as sped- 
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mens of the grand and sublime, are altogether unequalled in the 
whole circle of English poetry^not even excepting the magnificent 
thunders of Byron's muse. Now, his prototype is well remem- 
bered, by those who have conversed with him, to have frequently 
used language wlilch, sometimes sinking to delicacy and even ele- 
gance, and at others rising to a very tempest of execration and dia- 
bolical expression, might have been deemed almost miraculous firom 
his mouth, could it not have been attributed partly to the impas- 
sioned inspiration that naturally flowed from his consciousness of 
deformity, from keen resentment of insult, and from the despair- 
ing, loveless sterility of his heart. 

The history of his death-bed furnishes us with an anecdote of a 
beautiful and atoning character. ^ 

He had always through life expressed the utmost abhorrence of 
being buried among what he haughtily termed the ^'common bmsh*^ 
in the parish church*yard, and pointed out a particular spot, in the 
neighbourhood of his cottage, where he had been frequently known 
to lie dreaming or reading for long summer days, as a more agree- 
able place of interment It is remarked by a former biographer, 
that he has displayed no small portion of taste in the selection of 
this spot It is the summit of a small rising ground, called the 
Woodhill, situated nearly in the centre of the parish of Manor, 
covered with green fern, and embowered on the top by a cifcle of 
rowan trees planted by the Dwarf's own hand, for the double pur- 
pose of serving as a mausoleum or monument to his memory, and 
keeping away, by the charm of consecration supposed to be vested 
in their nature, the influence of witchcraft and other unhallowed 
powers from the grave. 

All around this romantic spot the waste features of a mountain- 
oDs country bound the horizon, presenting a strilung contrast to 
the fertile beauty of the intermediate valley, and withal capable of 
suggesting to the enthusiastic and imaginative mind of the So- 
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litary, the idea of this scene being a more desirable grave, sacred 
as it was in the grandeur of Nature, than the merely Christian 
ground of a country churchyard. '< What !'* the proud unsocial 
soul of the misanthrope might perhaps think— 

" What I to be deeenUy interred 
" In a churchyard, and mingle my brave duat 
" With stinking rogues, that rot in winding-sheets. 
" Surfeit-slain fools, the common dung o' th' soill'* 

Nevertheless, whatever might have been his sentiments regarding 
the dead among whom, during his days of health, be loathed to be 
placed, certain it is, that, when brought within view and feeling of 
the awful close of mortal existence, bis heart was softened towards 
his fellow-men, his antipathies relaxed, and be died with a wish 
upon his lips to be buried among his fathers. 

In 1820, the writer of the present narrative visited the deserted 
but of «< Bowed Davie," attuated by a sort of pilgrim-respect for 
scenes hallowed by genius. The little mansion at present existing 
is not that built by the Dwarfs own hands, but one of later date, 
erected by the charity of a neighbouring gentleman in the year 
1802. A small tablet of freestone, bearing this date below the 
letters D. R. was still to be seen in the western gable. The east- 
ern division of the cottage, separated from the other by a partition 
of stone and lime, and entering by a different door» was still inhap 
bited by his sister. It is remarkable that even with that near rela- 
tion he was never on terms of any affection ; an almost complete 
estrangement having subsbted between these two lonely beings for 
many years* Agnes had been a servant in the earlier part of her 
life ; but having of late years become subject to a degree of mental 
aberration, she bad retired from every sort of employment to her 
brother's habitation, where she subsisted on the charity of the poor's 
funds. 

On entering tha cottage with my guide, we found I^er seated on 
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a low settle before the fire, her hancU reclined upon her lap,, and 
her eyes gazing unmeaningly on a small turf fire, .which die4 away 
in a perfect wilderness of chimney. Her whole figure and sitna* 
tlon reminded me strongly of the inimitable description of the lone 
Highland woman in Hogg*s Winter Evening Tales, who- sat sing- 
ing by the light of a nM)As4amp in expectaUon oif the apparition of 
her son. The scene was nearly as wild and picturesque, the 
wretched inmate of the hut was as lonely and helplessi and there 
was an air of desolate imbecility about her that rendered her al- 
most as interesting. It seemed surprising, indeed, how a. per- 
son apparently so abandoned by her own energies .and the qare of 
her fellow-creatures, could at all exist in such a solitude. Slie- nei- 
ther moved nor looked up on our entrance ; but a few minutes 
after we had seated ourselves, which we did with silence and awe, 
she lifted her eyes, and thereby gave us a fuller view of her coun- 
tenance. She much resenjkbled her brother in features, but was 
not deformed. Her face was dark with ^ge and wretchedness and 
her aspect, otherwise somewhat appalling, was rendered almost 
unearthly by two large black eyes, the lustre of which v^^as not th^ 
less horrible by the imbecility of their gaae, I have been thus par- 
ticular in describing kw person and circumstances, becnusa I do 
not judge it impossible that the ma;y have suggested the original 
idea of Elspeth Cheyne, the superannuated dependaojt of Glenallan, 
in the Antiquary. 

Through the medium of my guide, a sagacious country lad, I 
contrived to ask her a number of questions concerning her brother ; 
but she was extremely shy in answering them, and expressed her 
jealousy of my intentions by saying, <* she wondered why sQ.iqapy 
grand people had come from distant parts tp inquire ajfUr hec f^ 
mily— she was sure thera was naething iU anent thj9i«." littla 
did she, poor soul, understand the cause of this curiority, or the 
honour conferred upon her family by the attention of the great 
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hemUt'OtUkorf in whose works the very mention of a name conftrs; 
immortality. 

She showed us her brotfaer^s Bible. It was of Kincaid*s fine 
quarto edition, and bad been bought in 1773 by the Dwarf him- 
self. His name was written with his own hand on a blank leaf» 
and it was with something like transport that I drew a fac-aimile 
of the autograph into my pocket-book, which I still preserve. 

Agnes Ritchie died in December 18SI1, ten years after the de- 
cease of her brother, and was buried in the same grave, in Blanor 
churchyard, on which occasion the deformed bones of Bowed 
Davie were found, to the utter disproof of a vulgar report, that 
they had suflfered resurrection at the hands of certain anatomists in 
the College of Glasgow. 

I found the part of the house which had been inhabited by the 
Dwarf himself deserted as he had left it at his death. Its fumi- 
tare had been all dispersed among the curious or the friendly ; and 
a host of poultry were now suffered to roost on the rafters where 
only soot formerly dared to hang. His seat of divination before 
the door had been suffered to remain. It was covered very rurally 
with a ruinous door of a cart: There seemed no precise window 
in the hut, but it contained numerous holes and bores all round, 
some of which were built up with turf. I drew a pair of rusty 
nails from a joist near the door, and, wrapping them up in a piece 
of paper, brought them away. 

We stole a look at the garden, by climbing up the high wall. 
Some care has been taken by the neighbouring peasants to preserve 
it in good order ; but alas ! it is scarcely the ghost of what it was : 
■< Cum Troja fuit ;*' there was not a weed to be seen over its 
whole surface ; nor durst a single kail-worfn intrude its unhallowed 
nose within the precincts ; an hundred mountain ashes, displajring^ 
their red sour fruit to the temptation of the passing urchin, stood 
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around like a guard, to preserve from the influence of witchcraft 
the richer treasures that laj within, 

" Fair as the gardens <^ Gvlin tiieir bloom :* 

but now weeds and kail-worms were abundant, the rowan-treei 
had been all cut down, and Bowed Davie*s garden* that once might 
have rivalled Milton's imagination of Paradise, now lay stale, flat, 
and unprofitable— like a buxom cheek deprived of its blushes, or 
Greece deserted by the liberty that once, according to Byron, m- 
sjnred its beauty. A few skeps, however, still remained, which the 
neighbouring Hobbie Elliots had not taken away. 

It was a curious trait in the character of David Ritchie, that ha 
was very superstitious* Not only had he planted his house, his 
garden, and even his intended grave, all round with the mountain- 
ash, but it is also well authenticated that he never went abroad 
without a branch of this singular antidote, tied round with a red 
thread, in his pocket, to prevent the effects of the evU eye* When 
the sancta sanctorum of his domicile were so sacrilegiously ran- 
sacked after his death, there was found an elf-stone, or small 
round pebble, bored in the centre, hung by a cord of hair passed 
through the hole to the head of his bed ! 

Afler taking the foregoing view of the Wizard's fairy bower, 
I was next conducted to his grave^ which lies in the immediate 
vicinity. A slip of his favourite rowan-tree marked the spot. It 
had been planted several years after his death by some kindly hand, 
and, in the absence of a less perishable monument, seemed a won- 
derful act of delicacy and attention. It spoke a pathos to the feel- 
ings, that the finest inscription could not have excited,— -it was so 
consonant with the former desires of << the poor inhabitant be- 
low !" 

£8 
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In aUusion to the foregoing drcumstaaces, the following terset 
were composed, and inserted in a periodical publication :— 

I Hit npoB Ok Vri»td*9 gniT^— 

'Twas cm a smiling summer day, 
Whrn all aKOund the desert spot 

Bloomed in the young delights of May* 
la undistinguished lowliness 

I found the little mound of earth. 
And Utter ifreeds overgrew the plaoe. 

As if his heart had ^ven them birtb« 
And they from thence their nurture drew^* 
In such luxuriancy they grew. 

No friendship to hit grsre had lent 
Such ruddy spulptured monument 

As marked the peasant's place of rest ; 
For he, the latest of his race, 
Had left bdiind no friend to trace 

Sueli f rafl memorial o'er his breast. 
But o'er his head a fiq;>ling waved 

The honours of its slender form. 
And in its loneliness had braved 

The autumn's blast— the winter's storm. 
Some friendly hand the tribute gave. 
To mark tbe undistinguished grave, 
^ That, drooping o'er that sod, it might 

Repay a world's n^lectful scorn. 
And, catching sorrow from the night. 

There weep a thousand tears at mom. 

It was an emblem of himself—* 

A widowed solitary thing, * 
To whidi no drding season might 

Anho^rof greener ^adaess tving; 
A diurchyard desert was its doom» 
Its parent soil a darkling tombt 
Such was the Solitary's fiite. 
So Joyless and lo desolate : 
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For, blasted soon as it was given, 
His was the life that knew no hope. 

His was the soul that luiew no heaven- 
Then, stranger, hy one pitying drop. 
Forgive, forgive the Misanthrope ! 
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CHAP. V. 

DESERTED BURYING-GROUND. 

Therk exists, in the neighbourhood of £dinburgb, a scene nearly 
resembling that described in the beautiful preliminary to this Tale, 
as the burying-ground of the Covenanters. It is commonly called 
St Catherine's Kirkyard, and is all that remains of the chapel and 
eetnetery of the once celebrated St Catherine's in the Hopes^* The 
situation is particularly pastoral, beautiful, and interesting. It is 
placed where the narrow ravine down which Glencorse bum de- 
scends, opens up into an expanse considerably wider. Bullion 
Green, where the Covenanters were defeated by the troops of 
Charles II. in 1665, was in the immediate vicinity ; and tradition 
still points out in St Catherine's the graves of several of the insur- 
gentSi who were killed either in the battle or near this spot in Jhe 

* llie chattel was built in the fourteenth century, by Sir William St Clair of 
Roslin, in consequence of a vow which he made in a curious emergency. One 
day, hunting with King Robert I. he wagered his head that his hounds, Hdp 
and HiM» would kill a certain beautiful white deer before it cnxsed the March 
bum. On approaching the boundary, there seemed little chance of hishoundi 
being successful ; but he went aside, and vowed a new diapel to St Catharine 
if she would intercede in his behalf; and she, graciously accepting of his oBet, 
inspired the hoxmds with supernatural vigour, so that they caught the deer Just 
as she was approaching the other side of the bum. 
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pursuit. If the latter be the most {probable ft^» .no other cir- 
cumstance would be required to establish the identity .Q£ithe two 
scenes* . > ' . u 

€t Catherine's churchyard, lying among the wildest solitudes of 
the Pentland Hills, is an object of beautiful and interesting deso- 
lation, almost equal to the scene of Peter F!attieson*s meeting with 
Old Mortality. . There does not now remain- the ^east trace of a 
place of worship within its precincts ; and it seems to have been 
long disosed as a plaoe of interment . A slight mark of an in- 
closure^ nearly level with the,.8W8Ed» and one oy^rg^own^gr^v^ 
stQue^ itself, almost in the grave, are all that point out the spot* . . 
. The ground in which St' Catherine's *is situated agrees in cer- 
tain geqeral circimntances with the author's Vftle of Gander- 
clfttgh. The horrific,- <* dry^ane dike" projected by ** hi^hff^Qj^ 
the Laird of Gusedub^*' does not, it is true^ appear to have .eyer 
sabstituted its rectilinear deformity for the graceful winding of the 
natural boundary, as the too-poetical Peter Pattieson apprehended. 
But a circumstance 'has taken place by which the romantic has 
been sacrificed to the useful as completely as if *^ his honour*' Jiad 
fulfilled his intentioo. The ravine^ at the head of which St Ca- 
therine's is situated, has lately been embanked, and laid complete- 
ly underwater, as a compensation-pond for the milljp^ upon the 
Crawley Bum, of which the more legitimate supplies were cut off, 
•and turned towards a diflRwent direction and very different pur>- 
pose, by being carried to Edinburgh for the use of the inhabitants. 

Besides being |HMn% the original scene of the Deserted BU17- 
ing- Ground, this spot is not otherwise destitute of the qualification 
of elastic. At no great distance stands Logan House, the sup- 
posed mansion of Sir WUHam Worthy of the Gentle Shepherd ; and 
at the head of the glen lies what has generally been considered the 
*^ Habbiei How" of that drama. 
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In tfM leading irMk of thd Scotsman^ Stf^tembtt %, IS2% the 
#lrfter endsaYmMNi to tnicaa similaffity bctweea tbo Vole of Gkn* 
corse and the description of Glendearg in the Monastery. 



YAlE Olf OAKJOSltCLfitrOR, 



Tki Vate 'of Gteden^u^ ttiaf petha^iiavt been roggmted bf 
ti^iniahagOWi a v(liag6 Mid pttrlsh in the west eountiy, not firr Ihmr 
Dramdog. tntfie elittrelrftttf ate faiteited aevcral of ' te Cove^ 
jumt^,— in l^attlciAaf, David Steel, wbo was slain hj Gsplain 
CrfchtOh, tHe ctvidler whose life was written bj Swift-«-4n 4 ilo*^ 
to wUldk Sir Wj^Iter 9eotl mentions Old Mortality as bitrlng IbrVl 
long aflie |MreMHwi Steel s grave-stotic rodi 'decay* 



MlSt6ltT OF THE PERIOD.* 

* # # # * 

« We kiiTe obserred the early antipathy mutoaliy entertained by 
the Scottish ptefsbyterians and the House of Stuart. It seems to 
have glowed in the breast even of tho good-naituied Charies II. 
Hie might hitve lemenbered, that, in 1651, the piesbyterians had 
fbught, bled, and rained themselves in his cause. Bat he rather 
teeolleeted their early ^nlts than their late repentance ; and even 
4h«it services were eemMned with the recolleclion of the albsm^ 

• This iplritad article is'eopied (by express permisskm of the PohlUhenf ) 
from Tht MhufrOsy of tht Sc<Mi$h Border. 
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tmd humiliating circumstances of personal degradation,* to which 
their pride had subjected him^ while they professed to espouse his 
cause. As a man of pleasure, he hated their stem inflexible ri- 
gour, which stigmatized follies eyen more deeply than crimes ; and 
he whispered to his confidants, that, < therefore, it was not won- 
derful that, in the first year of his restoration^ he formally re-es- 
tablished prelacy in Scotland.* But it is surprising that, with his 
father's example before his eyes, he should not have been satisfied 
to leave at freedom the consciences of those who could not recon- 
cile themselves to the new system. The religious opinions of sec- 
taries have a tendency, like the water of some springs, to become 
soft and mild when freely exposed to open day. Who can recog- 
nize, in the decent and industrious quakers and anabaptists^ the 
wild and ferocious tenets which distinguished their sects while yet 
they were honoured with the distinction of the scourge and tb« 
pillory ? Had the system of coercion against the presbyterians 
been continued until our day, Blair and Bobertson would have 
preached in the wilderness, and only discovered their powers of 
eloquence and composition, by rolling along a deeper torrent of 
gloomy fanaticism* 

" The western counties distinguished themselves by their oppo- 
sition to the prelatic system. Three hundred and fifly ministers 
ejected from their churches and livings, wandered through the 
mountains, sowing the seeds of covenanted doctrine^ while multi- 
tudes of fanatical followers pursued them, to reap the forbidden 
crop. These conventicles, as they were called, ware denounced by 

• Among other rldlculoui occarrencef, it is said that some of Chailtt^ gallsdt- 
rltt were diaoovered by a prying neighboaxk A wily oU mlabtcrwat deputed 
by his brethren to leboke the King fiv his heioous MSiidaL Beiaig jntgoduoid 
into the/ royal presence, he limited his commission to a aedous admonition, 
that, upon such occadons, his Mi^esty should always shut the windows. The 
Ring is, said to have xtoompenaed tills unexpected lenity after thelleetonrtlOD. 
Ha probably w mcm b eied the Joke^ tlwiigh he aslgkt^ve Hagut t i ^ t K flm. 
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the history of some mysterious exotic, when they happened to stop 
near a plot of cabbages, which had been somewhat injured by the 
caterpillars. Davie, observing one of the ladies smile, instantly 
assumed a savage scowling aspect, rushed among the cabbages, 
and dashed them to pieces with his kenty exclaiming, * I hate the 
worms, for they mock me !' *' 

When he visited the neighbouring metropolis of the county, 
which happened very seldom towards the latter part of his life, he 
was generally followed by crowds of boys, who hooted and insulted 
him, with all that disregard of feeling and insolence of wickedness 
so often to be observed in children of the lower ranks in Scottish 
villages. On these occasions he was wont to give his persecutors 
thf •< length of his kenii** as he called it, when he could reach 
them ; but they being generally too nimble for his crippled evolu- 
tions, he had often to vent his revenge in the more harmless form 
of curses. These were frequently of the most terrific and unusual 
kind. He is even said to have evinced something like geniiu in 
the invention of his imprecations, some of which far surpassed 
Gray's celebrated 

" Ruin seize thee, ruthless King r* 

He would swear he would « cleave them to the ham-pans^ if he had 
but his cran fingers on them ;*' that he " could pour seething lead 
down their throats ;*' that << hell would never be full till they were 
in it ;" and frequently exclaimed that there was nothing he would 
" like so well as to see their souls girnin* for a thousand eternities 
on the red-het brander o* the de'il !*' 

Among the traits of his character, there is none reminds us to 
strongly of the Misanthrope of the Tale as this propensity to exe- 
cration. The same style of discourse, and almost the same terms 
of imprecation, are common to both. The Mighty Unknown has 
put expressions into the mouth of this character which, as spoci- 
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mens of the grand and sublime, are altogether unequalled in the 
whole circle of English poetry— not even excepting the magnificent 
thunders of Byron's muse. Now, his prototype is well remem- 
bered, by those who have conversed with him, to have frequently 
used language which, sometimes sinking to delicacy and even ele- 
gance, and at others rising to a very tempest of execration and dia- 
bolical expression, might have been deemed almost miraculous from 
his mouth, could it not have been attributed partly to the impas- 
sioned inspiration that naturally flowed from his consciousness of 
deformity, from keen resentment of insult, and from the despair- 
ing, loveless sterility of his heart. 

The history of his death-bed furnishes us with an anecdote of a 
beautiful and atoning character. ^ 

He had always through life expressed the utmost abhorrence of 
being buried among what he haughtily termed the '< common brush** 
in the parish church-yard, and pointed out a particular spot, in tha 
neighbourhood of his cottage, where he had been frequently known 
to lie dreaming or reading for long summer days, as a more agree- 
able place of interment It is remarked by a former biographier, 
that he has displayed no small portion of taste in the selection of 
this spot. It is the summit of a small rising ground, called the 
Woodhill, situated nearly in the centre of the parish of Manor, 
covered with green fern, and embowered on the top by a circle of 
rowan trees planted by the Dwarf *s own hand, for the double pur- 
pose of serving as a mausoleum or monument to his memory, and 
keeping away, by the charm of consecration supposed to be vested 
in their nature, the influence of witchcraft and other unhallowed 
powers from the grave. 

All around this romantic spot the waste features of a mountain- 
008 country bound the horizon, presenting a striking contrast to 
the fertile beauty of the intermediate valley, and withal capable of 
suggesting to the enthusiastic and imaginative mind of the So- 
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litary, the idea of this scene being a more desirable grave, sacred 
as it was in the grandeur of Nature, than the merely Christian 
ground of a country churchyard. '< What !" the proud unsocial 
soul of the misanthrope might perhaps think— 

" What ! to be decenUy interred 
" In a churchyard, and mingle my brave dust 
" With stinldng rogues, that rot in winding-sheets. 
'* Surfeit-slain fools, the common dung o' th' soil!" 

Nevertheless, whatever might have been his sentiments regarding 
the dead among whom, during his days of health, he loathed to be 
placed^ certain it is, that, when brought within view and feeling of 
the awful close of mortal existence, his heart was softened towards 
his fellow-men, his antipathies relaxed, and he died with a wish 
upon his lips to be buried among his fathers. 

In 1820, the writer of the present narrative visited the deserted 
hut of ^< Bowed Davie,'* actuated by a sort of pilgrim-respect for 
scenes hallowed, by genius. The little mansion at present existing 
is not that built by the DwarFs own hands, but one of later date^ 
erected by the charity of a neighbouring gentleman in the year 
1802. A small tablet of freestone, bearing this date below the 
letters D. R. was still to be seen in the western gable. The east- 
ern division of the cottage, separated from the other by a partitioB 
of stone and lime, and entering by a different door, was still inha- 
bited by his sister. It is remarkable that even with that near rela- 
tion he was never on terms of any affection ; an almost complete 
estrangement having subsisted between these two lonely beings for 
many years* Agnes had been a servant in the earlier part of her 
life ; but having of late years become subject to a degree of mental 
aberration, she had retired from every sort of employment to her 
brother's habitation, where she subsisted on the charity of the poor's 
funds. 

■ 

On entering the cottage with my guide, we found l:^er seated on 
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a low settle before the fire, ber hands recUaed upoii her lap^ and 
ber eyes gazing unmeaningly on a small turf fire, .which die4 awayr 
in a perfect wUderness of chimney. Her whole figure and si.toa- 
tion reminded me strongly of the inimitable desoriptioa oi the lone 
Highland woman in Hogg*s Winter Evening Tales^ who sat sing- 
ing by the light of a moss-lamp in expectation oif the apparition of 
ber spo. The scene was nearly as wild and picturesque, the 
wretched inmate of the hut was as lonely and helpless* and there 
was ao air of desolate imbecility about her that rendered ber al- 
most as interesting. It seemed surprising* iiVileed, how a per- 
son apparently so abandoned by ber own energies .and the qare of 
her fellow-creatures, could at all exist in such a solitude* Slie- nei- 
ther moved nor looked up on our entrance i but a few minutes 
after we had seated ourselves, which we did with siJencje and awe, 
she lifted ber eyes» and thereby gave us a fuller view of ber coun- 
tenance. She much reseokbled. her brother in features, but wiw 
not deformed. Her face was dark with age and wxetchedness, and 
her aspect, otherwise somewhat appalling, was rendered ain^itt 
unearthly by two large black eyes, the lustre of which was not thf^ 
less horrible by the imbecility of their gaie. I have been thus par- 
ticular in describing kw person and circumstances, because I do 
not judge it impossible that the m^ have suggested the original 
idea of Elspeth Cheyne, the «Mperani\uated dependant of GlenaUaD, 
in the Antiquary. 

Through the medium of my giiide, a sagacious country lad, I 
contrived to ask her a aumber of questions conoerning her brother $ 
but she was extremely aby in answering them, and expressed hec 
jealousy of my intentions by saying, <* she wondered wbj so.ioapf 
grand people had come from distant parts tp inqttire a|Wr her fti^ 
HiUy«..4he was sure there was naetbing t^ anent thi9i«>" little 
did she* poor soul, understand the cause of this curiosi^, or the 
honour conferred upon ber fiimily by the attention of the great 
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hermit'Ottthor, in whose works the very mention of a name confers 
immortality. 

She showed us her brotber*s Bible. It was of Kincaid's fine 
quarto edition, and had been bought in 1773 by the Dwarf him- 
self. His name was written with his own hand on a blank leaf, 
and it was with something like transport that I drew a fac-simile 
of the autograph into my pocket-book, which I still preserre. 

Agnes Ritchie died in December L821, ten years after the de- 
cease of her brother, and was buried in the same grave, in Manor 
churchyard, on which occasion the deformed bones of Bowed 
Davie were found, to the utter disproof of a vulgar report, that 
they had suffered resurrection at the hands of certain anatomists in 
the College of Glasgow. 

I found the part of the house which had been inhabited by the 
Dwarf himself deserted as he had left it at his death. Its fumi- 
tnre had been all dispersed among the curious or the friendly ; and 
a host of poultry were now suffered to roost on the rafters where 
only soot formerly dared to hang. His seat of divination before 
the door had been suffered to remain. It was covered very rurally 
vrith a ruinous door of a cart: There seemed no precise window 
in the hut, but it contained numerous holes and bores all round, 
tome of which were built up with turf. I drew a pair of rusty 
naflt finom a joist near the door, and, wrapping them up in a piece 
of p^per, brought them away. 

We stole a look at the garden, by climbing up the high wall. 
Sdkne care has been taken by the neighbouring peasants to preserve 
it in -good order ; but alas ! it is scarcely the ghost of what it was : 
*« Cam Troja fkiit ;" there was not a weed to be seen over its 
wliole itirfkce ; nor durst a single kaU^worm intrude its unhallowed 
BOM within the precincts ; an hundred mountain ashes, displaying 
tlwir i«d tonr fruit to the temptation of the passing urchin, stood 
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around like a guard, to preserve from the influence of witchcraft 
the richer treasures that lay within, 

" Fair as the gardens of Gulin their bloom;* 

but now weeds and kail- worms were abundant, the rowan- trees 
had been all cut down, and Bowed Dayie*s garden* that once might 
have rivalled Milton's imagination of Paradise, now lay stale, flat, 
and unprofitable— like a buxom cheek deprived of its blushes, or 
Greece deserted by the liberty that once, according to Byron, in- 
spired its beauty. A few skeps, however, still remained, which the 
neighbouring Hobble Elliots had not taken away. 

It was a curious trait in the character of David Ritchie, that he 
was very superstitious. Not only had he planted his house, his 
garden, and even his intended grave, all round with the mountain- 
ash, but it is also well authenticated that he never went abroad 
without a branch of this singular antidote, tied round with a red 
thread, in his pocket, to prevent the effects of the evU eye* When 
the iancta sanctorum of his domicile were so sacrilegiously ran- 
sacked after his death, there was found an elf-stone, or small 
round pebble, bored in the centre, hung by a cord of hair passed 
through the hole to the head of his bed ! 

Afler taking the foregoing view of the Wizard's fairy bower, 
I was next conducted to his grave, which lies in the immediate 
vicinity. A slip of his favourite rowan-tree marked the spot It 
had been planted several years after his death by some kindly hand, 
and, in the absence of a less perishable monument, seemed a won- 
derful act of delicacy and attention. It spd^e a pathos to the feel- 
ings, that the finest inscription could not have excited,— -it was so 
consonant with the former desires of << the poor inhabitant be- 
low !" 

£8 
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tinaed bis marcbi carry is g his captire along with hlniy till be came 
to the village of Dnimclog, aboot a mile east of Loudon Hill, and 
twelte miles south-west of Hamilton. At the same distance from 
tliis place, the insurgents were skilfully posted in a boggy strait, 
almost inaccessible to cavalry, having a broad ditch in their front 
Claverhouse*s dragoons discharged their carabines, and made an 
attempt to charge. Burly, who commanded the handful of hon» 
belonging to the Whigs, instantly led them down on the disor- 
dered squadrons of Claverhouse, who were, at the same time, vigor- 
ously assaulted by the foot, headed by the gallant Cleland and the 
enthusiastic Hackston. Claverhouse himself was forced to fly, 
and was in the utmost danger of being taken, his horse*s belly be- 
ing cut open by the stroke of a scythe, so that the poor animal 
trailed his bowels for more than a mile. In this flight he passed 
King, the minister, lately his prisoner, but now deserted by his 
guard in the general confusion. The preacher hallooed to the 
flying commander < to lialt and take his prisoner with him ;* or, 
as others say, < to stay and take the afternoon's preaching.* Cla- 
verhouse, at length remounted, continued his retreat to Glasgow. 
He lost in the skirmish about twenty of his troopers, and his own 
comet and kinsman, Robert Grahame. Only four of the other 
tide were killed, among whom was Dingwall, or Daniel, an asso- 
ciate of Burly in Sharpens murder. < The rebels,* says Crkfaton, 
* finding tlie cornet's body, and supposing it to be that of Claven, 
because the name of Grahame was wrought in the shirt-oeek, 
treated it with the utmost inhumanity— .cutting off his nose^ ^k- 
ing out his eyes, and stabbing it through in a hundred places.* 
The same charge is brought bj Guild, in his Belhtm JBothtodUa' 
ntem, in which occurs the following account of the skirmiab at 
DruzDclog :— 

<f < Although Burly was among the noost active leaders in the 
-action, he was not the commander^in-chieC That boBQHr toe- 
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longed to Robert Hamilton, brother of Sir Williain Hamilton of 
Preston, a gentleman who, like most of Aose at Drumdog, had im- 
bibed the very wildest principles of fanaticism. The Cameronian 
account of the insurrection states, that * Mr Hamilton disco^rered a 
great deal of bravery and valour, both in the conflict with, and puiw 
suit of, the enemy ; but when he and some othos were pursuing the 
enemy, others flew too greedily upon the spoil, small as it was, in- 
stead of pursuing the victory ; and some, without Mr Hamilton's 
knowledge, and against his strict command, gave five of these bloody 
enemies quarter, and let them go. This greatly grieved Mr Hamilton, 
when be saw some of BabePs brats spared, after the Lord had de- 
livered them into their hands, that they might dash tliem against 
the stones. Psalm cxxxvii. 9. In his own account of this, he reck- 
ons the sparing of these enemies, and letting them go, to be among 
their first stepping s aside, for which he feared that the Lord would 
not honour them to do much more for them, and says that he was 
neither for taking favours from, nor giving favours to, the Lord's 
enemies' Burly was not a likely man to fall into this sort of 
backsliding. He disarmed one of the Duke of Hamilton's serv- 
ants in the action, and desired him to tell his master he would 
keep, till meeting, the pistols he had taken from him. The man 
described Burly to the Duke as a little stout man, squint-ey^d, 
and of a most ferocious aspect ; from which it appears that Burly's 
figure corresponded to his manners, and perhaps gave rise to hia 
Mckname, Burlif si^ifying strongs He was with ^the insurgents 
till the battle of Both well Bridge, and^after wards fled to Holland* 
He joined the Prince of Orange, but died at sea during the pas- 
Mge. The Cameronians still believe he had obtained liberty from 
the Prince to be avenged of those who had persecuted the Lord's 
people ; but, through his deatli, the laudable design of pur- 
ging the laud with their blood is supposed to have fallen to the 
fKmnd. 
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CHAP. V. 

DESERTED BURTING-GROUND. 

Therk exists, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, a scene nearly 
resembling that described in the beautiful preliminary to this Tale, 
as the burying-ground of the Covenanters. It is commonly called 
St Catherine's Kirkyard, and is all that remains of the chapel and 
c^tnetery of the once celebrated Si Catherine's in the Hopes** The 
situation is particularly pastoral, beautiful, and interesting. It is 
placed where the narrow ravine down which Glencorse bum de- 
scends, opens up into an expanse considerably wider. Rullion 
Green, where the Covenanters were defeated by the troops of 
Charles II. in 166d, was in the immediate vicinity; and tradition 
still points out in St Catherine's the graves of several of the insur- 
gents, who were killed either in the battle or near this spot in Jfae 

* llie chapel was built in the fourteenth century, by Sir William St Clair of 
Roslinj in consequence of a vow which he raade in a curious emergency. On« 
day, hunting with King Robert I, he wagered his head that his hounds, Btip 
aad Hold, would kill a cert^n beautiful white deer before it crossed the Mavdi 
bum. On approaching the boundary, there seemed little chance of his hounds 
being successful ; but he went aside, and vowed a new diapel to St Catharine 
if she wotxld intercede in his behalf; and she, graciously accepting of Us oflfer, 
inspired the hounds with supernatural vigour, so that they caught the deer Just 
as she was approaching the other side of the burn. 
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pursuit. If the lattfr be the most Ipifobal^ fyqtf HO other cir- 
cumstance would be required to eBtabiiih the identity .g^jlhe two 
scenes. - ' > ■ ' ' ir, • . 

fit Catherine's churchyard* lying among the wildest solitudes of 
the Fentland Hills, is an object tif beauttfnl and interesting deso- 
lation, almost equal to the scene of Peter Fattie8on*s meeting with 
Old Mortality. . There does not now remain- t^e ^east trace of a 
place of worship within its precincts; and it seems to have been 
long disusefl aa a plaoe. xif interment. . A.sli^t mark of (m-in- 
dosure^ nearly level with the,,swacd*. and pna oy^rgrown.^jiye^ 
stone, itself, alpiost iathe grave, aieallthat-poljat out the spot^. ^r 

The ground m which St' Catherine's *l8 situated. i|g|:ees in cer- 
tain geiferal ctounsttmces with the.aulhor'si'Y^. of ,G;avder« 
cleugh. The horrifiCf <* df^i^^Uane dike**, projected by;^ *.* hif j^p^^ 
the Laird of Gusednfay'* does not, it is tcu^. appear to luive.?yer 
substituted its rectilinear deformity for the graceful winding of the 
natural boundary, as the too-poetical Peter Pattieson apprehended. 
But a circumstance 'has taken place by which the romantic has 
been sacrificed to the useful aa completely as if ** his honour" Jiad 
fulfilled his intention. The ravine^ at the liead- of which St Ca- 
therine's is situated, has lately been embanked, and laid complete- 
ly underwater, as a compensation-pond for the millii^ iqx>n the 
Crawley Bum, of which the more legitimate supplies were cut ofi*, 
•and turned towards a difiSnent direction and very different purr 
pose, by being carried to Edinburgh for the use of the inhabitants. 

Besides being |x>Mi% the original scene of the Des0rted Bulg- 
ing- Ground, this spot is not otherwise destitute of the qualification 
of dastk. At no great distance stands liOgan House, the sup- 
posed mansion of Sir WWkm Worthy of the Gentle Shepherd ; and 
at the head of the glen lies what has generally been considered the 
<(( HabbieU How" of that drama. 
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pjTCBbyteriaiub Tlw royal army now moyed slowly fonrard to« 
wards Hamilton, aod reached Bothwell Moor oa tba 22d of June 
1679. The insurgents were encamped, chi^y in the Duke of 
Hamilton's park, along the Clyde, which separated the two armies^ 
Bothwell Bridge, which is long and narrow, had then a portal in 
the middle^ with gates, which the Corenantcrs shut, and harries- 
doed with stones and logs of timber. This important post was de- 
fended by three hundred of their best men, under Hackston of 
R»tlttllet and Hall of Haughhcad. Early in the mornings this 
party crossed the bridge and skirmished with the royal van-guard, 
now advanced as.fiurras the village of Bothwdl ; but Hackston 
speedily retired to his post at the west end of Bothwell Bridge* 

** While the dispositions made by the Duke of Monmouth an- 
nounced his purpose of assailing the pass, the asore mo d etata of 
the insurgents resolved to offer terms. Ferguson of Kaklock, a 
gentleman of landed fortune, and David Hume, a deigyman, 
carried, to the Duke of Monmouth a supplication, demanding free 
exercise of their religion, a free parliament, and a free g a ac r a i as- 
sembly of the church. The Duke heard their demands vrith Ins 
natural mildness, and assured them he would interpose with his 
Majesty in their behalf, on condition of their immediately dispers- 
ing themselves, and yielding up their arms. Had the insurgents 
been all of the moderate opinion, the prc^>osal would have been ac- 
cepted, much bloodshed saved, and perhaps some permanent ad- 
vantage derived to their party ; or had they been all Cameronians, 
their defence would have been fierce and dei^erate. But, while 
their motley and misassorted officers were debating upon the Dska*s 
proposal, bis field-pieces were already planted on the eastern side 
of the river, to cover the attack of the footguards, who were led on 
by Lord Livingston tp force the bridge* Here Hackston main- 
tained his post with zeal and courage ; nor vras it till his ammu- 
nition was expended, and tfvary* support denied him by the gene- 
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ral, thit he relactantly abandoned 4bt iulpoirfiiit^pass* Wiitn his 
party were drawn back, the Doke's andy tlowiy, and with .thek 
cannon in front, defiled along the bridge^ and fbrnad in Hue of 
battle as tiiey came over the river. The Dithe comminded the Ibot 
and darerhouse the cavalry. It would se^ that these move- 
ments could not have been performed without at leaat aome loss, 
had the enemy been serious in opposing them. But the insurgents, 
were otherwise employed. With the strangest delusion that ever 
fell upon devoted beings, they chose these precious moments to 
cashier their officers, and elect others in their room* In this im- 
portant operation tliey were at length distuibed by the Duke's 
cannon, at the first discharge of which the horse of the Covemmt- 
ers wheeled and rode off, breaking and trampling down the ranks 
of their infantry in their flight. The CameroBian> account faibmes' 
Weir of Oreenridge, a commander of the horse, who is termedra sadr 
Achaa in the camp. The more moderate party lay the whole^bkme : 
on Hamilton, whose conduct, they say, left the world to debate.iirhe- 
tfaer he was most traitor, coward, or fooL The geuerous -Mon- 
mouth was anxious to spare the blood of his in l htua t ed countt^p^i 
men, by which be incurred much biame emong the higii4|yai%I 
royalists. Lucky it was far the intufgeota that the battle did not: 
happen a day later, when old General' Idaleiel, who divided with; 
Claverhouse the terror and hatred ef the Whigs^ 'arrived in the 
camp, with a commission to supersede Monmouth as commander- 
in-chief. He is said to have upbraided the Duke publicly with: 
his lenity, and heartily to have wished bis own comminion had 
come a day sooner, when, as he expressed himself, < these rogues 
should never more have troubled the King or country.* But, 
notwithstanding the merdfbl- orders of the Duke of Mbnmouili, 
the cavalry made great slaughter among the fugitives, of wbomfonr 
hundred were slain. 
^ There were two Ooidoiis of EarialiM, Mitr and loa. They 



ware diMendfld «f : Ml lUMiffH Ji|9%: in tb^ .»«st of jScoUfluli aod 
theiii piognaitors .wtave beUnvsct tQ '^tc b^en favourers of the rc- 
fbnmd.dotUimt-. Md po94M«A|i of a translation of th^ Bible as 
eopfy at; the' daft ^. WiMifGf^:, Vt^Ulif m ! Gordon, the father, was 
inlfiOSwutttnonedbfiftHreilfao pri^ cpuncilf for keeping conven- 
tidai kikuB ibotfte:and W90<ls^. Mf fuipU^ act ^f 4:ounci) he was 
(htnisbedoiitiif SootUod; hiuyt.the ^ntencewas n^ver. put into 
exooutudk .Iitl667« EarUton was. turned out of bis bquse^ which 
was converted into a ganri^on foi^ the King's soldiers* J(le,wad 
not in the battle -of Bothwe^l fridge, but he was met. hastemog. 
tovaidt it by aonte English. ^ragqonn engi^ed in the pur^uix,, aU. 
ready commieQccd. M b^'refutf^ to surrender, he was. instantly, 

sliin. ./., . .-:. : .. ■ . : : . 

«( His son, Alexaader Crordpp of Earlston, was nola.Clafpe- 
ronian» but one of iha mor^modvAt^ olass of .pFesbyteri«np^ V^l^aw 
sole object wasireedom of. conse^ence and relief from, .the opp93M«, 
sivelaws against' non-confonaists. He joined t^^ insurgent^, 
shortly after the skianish at Loudon Hill, tie, appewrf jto |iayet 
been active in forwarding the supplication sent to. the X^v^ of 
Monmouth. After the battjLe, h^ cficaped discovery, by %ing iato; 
a house at Hamilton, belonging to one of his tenants, and; dis- 
guising hlmaelf in n fenude: Attire. His person was prpsc^ribed,- 
and hit estate .of Eatlaton wia« bestowed upon Cokfiel Xinophi- 
luB. Qgtlthorpe by the crown, .^st .-in security for L-^OQQi .|uid4if-, 
terwardt in perpetuity* 

: .K The lame.aathormentidna a person tried at the cirpuitpcour^ . 
Joly IO9 168S,.^ely fbr holding- intercourse with KarMnn,^ 
im Saterbommuned rebeh Aa-h^had been ia Holland aft^r ^>e 
Ififetleof BothwelU Jtit lw«i pnybably acnesory to the scheme :^ in^. 
vaaiOn whioh the unfortPPfite Ear) of r Argyll wi^ then meditating* . 
He was apprehended upon his return to Scotltgid, tried,, fop^vi^^*- 
ed^i>£ trcMPP; tpdtfoncl«wi»0j..(tf die j -bi^t bis fiite w«i ^^micmed 
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by a letter from the King, apjpointing him to be reprieved for a 
month, that he might, in the interim, be tortured for the discovery 
of his. acppmplicps.. The council l?ad th^. umisjial »Jpt to remon- 
strate against this illegal course of severity. On November 3, 
1683, he received a farther respite, in'hopes'he would make some 
discovery. When brought to ihe bur tobe tovtuned, (for thtt King 
had reiterated his command,) he, throttgfa./ea^ or distraction, roared 
like a bull, and laid so stoutly about him, that the hangman and 
h!s assistant cotild hardly ma^te^ hiWi. At^eUbfVill Ib^ al 9W06n, 
and, on his recovery, chki'^G^neriit'XIal^rHand-BnJAMhiotM 
(violent toricBj) together witfrthte l>u1^o^'HaWr!K<:fD, 'Hiv^ith b^ki^ 
the feacteri^ of the fai^tics.'' It'4'«'genertii1y(llb«tigM^^ 
fected this i6)ibiva^ailt be^afvionr-td inviffidii^ - iAll diat kg^y^'M^i 
citort frotci ^hh tonceratiig b^ rtel hctioirtpHceir.-' '^eWek'^^t 
fttk to fidinblitgfaf Carrie, toid aflteiWard^ 'to a prt9cfif''ijp^' W& 
Basahlahd, alfboiigfi the prfVy council ilnore than'otrd^ Mib^riftld' 
upon appoin^g hi»1nitnediate d^sth. ' On l^e f0d AttguUf •'I^S^ 
Earlston V7as sent for from the Bass, and ordered'^ exiSetilKM^^ 
4^h November 1^;-^»H«''*iida&^r^''<fe'j^¥ek' to 
escsfie ; btrt WaiacdV^^red*^ uSIiM' tif^^^'hiii-'gi&iMk^^ root- 
of tb^ prison. 'The'6ovtht^\9^fliiraM^'^hkh^,^^^ 
of this attempt,' he ^was'noi^ liable to- Itftiinft dsSei^^ Ffhifl^; 
howevw, they vvere iktftfietf tb'iib^nson bilm^ln BlAdhiisi Castle*,* 
where he retifainecl till thelC^oldtfbh, whteh'heWas sefktKBeit^i 

and his dooni of fdffehtrre Yfevtt-ifed'by kctof'pArfiamerrf. 

». • ■ . .•...- ,. . 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES BELATIVE TO THE INSUK- 

RECTION OF 1679, 

From ^* ASRstory cfthe Rencontre at Drumdog^** ^c 
By WUUam jHton, Esq* 

« Ma Douglas having agreed to preach at Hairlaw, or Glaister- 
lawy about a mile north-west of Loudon Hill, on Sabbath, June 1, 
1679, the Fife men and Mr Hamilton, dreading the conventide 
might be attacked by the military, collected a number of their 
fViends on the Saturday evening, in a house near Loudon Hill, 
where they lay under arms all night. They also sent off an ez- 
ppess to Lesmahagowy. to bring forward their friends fimn that 
quarter, and who were up just in time to join in the durmislk 
But very few of their friends from Kilmamock came Ibrward to 
that conventicle. 

<< A considerable number of people assembled at that field-meet- 
ing, and, as usual tn these times, tihe greater part of them came 
armed* Captain Grahame of Claverhouse was, by Lord Boss» 
who commanded the military in Glasgow, sent out with three 
troops of dragoons to attack and disperse that conventicle. He 
bad seised, about two miles from Hamilton, John King, a field- 
preadier, and» according to Mr Wilson's account, seventeen other 
people, whom he bound in pairs, and drove before him towardii 
Loudon HiU. 

*< Captain Grahame and his officers eat their breakfast that day 
aft the principal inn, Strathaven, then kept by James Toung, writer, 
innkeeper, and baron-bailie of Avendale, known in that district by 
tiM name of Scribbie Toun^* The house which he then loccttpicd 
f^ooi opposite the entry Into the churchyard, and, from its having 
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an upper room or second storey in fhe one end, with an outside 
stair of a curious construction, was denominated * the tower.'* 
Haying been informed at Stratha?en that the conyenticle was not 
to meet that day. Captain Grafaame set oat towards Glasgow witli 
his prisoners. Biit, upon obtaining more correct information 
about a mile north of Strathaven, he turned round towards Lou- 
don Hill, by the way of Letham. On being told at Braeburn 
that the Covenanters were in great force, he said that he had eleven 
score of good guns under his command, and would soon disperse 
tiie Whigs. 

^*'Soon after worship had commenced, the Covenanters were 
informed, by an express from their fiiends at Hamilton, as well 
as by the watches they had placed, that the military wereapproacfi- 
ing them; and they resolved to fight the troops, in order, if pos* 
sible, to relieve the prisoners, or, to use the words of their histo- 
rian, Dr Wodrow, to * oppose the hellish fury of their persecutors.' 
Their whole force consisted of about 50 horsemen, 111 provided with 
arms, 50 footmen with muskets, and about 150 more with hal- 
berts and forks. Mr Hamilton took the chief command, and Da- 
vid Hackston, Henry Hall, John Balfour, Robert Fleming, Wil- 
liam Cleland, John Loudon, and John Brown, acted as subalterns 
under Mr Hamilton. Mr Wilson says, < Hamilton gave but the word 
that no quarter should be given to the enemy.' The Covenanters 
did not wait the arrival of the military, who could not have reached 
them but by a circuitous route ; neither did they take shelter in 
the mosses that lay near, and into which the cavalry could not have 

• That part of the novel whidi represents Claverhoiue eating his eH^jewu in 
the hall of Ullietudlem and leat of *' his most gracious Mi^csty Charles the 
Seoond," most therefore be eootidered as entirdy unfounded in truth. Could 
Scribbie Young's " tofref* be the Tniietudlem of the Tsle ? Surely not And, 
bi^de^ we are given to undentand that a small eminenee or knoll in the neigh- 
bourhood of I^anark Castle, which has probably been at some ibnner period sur- 
mounted by a ruin, is popukrly termed TUlietudlem. 
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followed them ; but they ad?aoced eastward about two miles, sing' 
ing psalms all the way. . 

'< When Gxabame reached the height at Drumdog, and saw the 
Whigs about half a mile to the north of that place, near to where 
Stabbyside House now stands, be placed his prisoners under a guard 
in the fiu-m-yard of ^ North Drumcbg, and, having drawn up his 
three troops of cavalry, be advanced to attack the Whiga. Mr 
Russel says, Claverfaouse gave orders to his troops to give no quar« 
ter to the Covenanters ; and that * there was such a spirit given 
furth from the Lord, that both men and women who had no arms 
faced the troops.' The dragoons had to march down an arable 
field of a very slight declivity, at the foot of which a ^mall piece 
of marshy ground (provincially termed misk or boggy land,) lay 
between the hostile parties. As many of the insurgents resided in 
that immediate neighbourhood, they could not fail to know that 
this marshy place, on the north side of which they bad taken thdr 
stand, was in lome places too soft to support the ieet of horses. 
But as this swamp was covered with a sward of green herbage> 
and was but of a few yards in breadth, and lying between two 
fields of arable land, the declivity of which was en both sides to- 
wards the bog, it is evident that Grabame did not perceive it to 
be a marsh; and to this, above all other circumstances, is his de- 
feat to be attributed. 

*' This ground, so fayourable to the Covenanters, appears to 
have been taken up more from accident than design. If it had 
been their wish to have taken their station in or behind a bog, 
they could have found many of them much nearer to where the 
congregation first met, and much more impenetrable to cavalry 
than that where the rencounter happened. In advancing from 
Hairlaw Hill to the place of action, they passed several deep flow- 
''><^»M0 some of them of great extent, and into which cavalry 
^uld not have entered. Even when the hostile parties came in 
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sight of e«ch otbciv &»> Gbvannltri weif» msnt ^to a ftov-moM 
than they were to> tb»>nMirphf grduiid lithiaSJi Mrbick the]F^t>laccdr 
theniselve^. Had Ca^iaia Gkihame knsfnikiUhtngtmndi' h^xwjAA 
haiweattlj^airoided thenoibariBh,. an^jMsmiAi^ etWamity* of It i»y « 
public road^ oulj abobt two or three hiibdffed ^a^di^ to the w^- 

■MM-rfl ■ ' ■* I '•>'/.': Fm •• * r • ■ 

^wSTQ* (■ I 1. • ' ■ ' . . V . I • J ' I . . > < < . ■ 

*< The troops^ed fi»t^ and^ accordMg^ to: tifadUioiiV'>the^'C^c« 
nanters, at tfae^ suggestkMk of Balfour, evaded' thek^e<Kf th^ mili- 
tary bjr^ptDstrating thcanseUes on the groaiid, «eith the ekception 
of John Morton in BraomHall, who^ hdievlag iwiha docCtiiite>of 
predestination, refascd to' siaop>;'aPd was shbt.' i The baU ehterttd 
his month, and he fell haekward at the feet of thv great-grandfa- 
ther ioi the writcr'of tfaia«c^ount. Grabame ordered the troops' to 
charge ; but a nambet of >• the horses having, ba adranctng to th^ 
Covenanters, bcoi entanj^ in the maiali,' the ranks- were broken^ 
and the squtd«on> wasUhrdwn'intb disorder. T6e Covenantors^ 
wiio had no d6uht ftireaeen what wad to happen, $^{2ed the'faVdtir- 
ablaopi)ortunity of poanrJng -theiv ^le on the disordered cavalry; 
and, foUowkig it iip with a spirited attack^ soon completed tti^ 
confusion and defeat of Ittid troops. The oommander of the Whigs 
cried, < O'er tho>bog; 'and<:tO' thttM, lads t* The order was re: 
eehoed> and bbey^c^'with' promptitude ;■ affd,> from tha involved 
stale ol the milftitaiy/'the if^rks an4 halberts of tho Covenanters 
were extremely apt to: the' Oetasion. . The rdnt of the cavalry was 
iiVBtantaneous and :«onip1et*/ and adbievedpHttcipally hy isbe in^^ 
aurgents who wwaWtf'footy ^ugh^the hbt-semeo sooh passed tb^ 
bog and joined mUhr^onilit Mr Wilson says that Balfour and 
Oeland weiie-tha>Mt>peiiK>ii# who slept l«to the bog^j but the tra- 
ditionavy aecouals allf|^^tlMit!4t was one - Woodbwm, iNan the 
Main* of I^oudqn, who wiUlUM tatBtn^^ of bmvary^ • 

« Thui (kt Iha'tMditlohatiyaoeoiinta aad that 4^M» Wilsott have 
baen followad. ^^H^ Uf ftuaaal aayt '(bat €fav«lrhoilae aam two 

F8 
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of his men to recoonottrey and afterwaids did so himselfy before he 
made the attadc If he did io^ it is surprising that he did not per- 
ceive the marshy as well as the road by which it might have been 
evaded. Russel also says that Captain Grahame sent forward twelve 
dragoons* who fired at the Whigs, and that as many of tiiem 
turned out and fired at the cavalry. This, he says, was twice re- 
peated, wit|iout a person being hurt on either side. On their fir- 
ing a third time, one dragoon fell trom his horse, and seemed to 
rise with difficulty. Claverhouse, be says, then ordered thirty dra* 
goons to dismount and fire, when William Cleland, with twelve 
or sixteen armed footmen, supported by twoity or twenty-ibnr 
with halberts and forks, advanced and fired at the military. But 
still no one was injured, till Cleland advanced alone, fired his 
piece, and killed one dragoon ; and when the Whigs were wheel- 
ing, some of the military fired, and killed one man. Claverhouse 
next advanced his whole force to the stanck, and fired desperately, 
* and the honest party, having but few guns, was not able to stand, 
and being very confused at coming off, one of the last party cried 
out for the Lord^s sake go on ; and immediately they ran violently 
forward, and Claverhouse was toomiog the shot all the time on 
them ; but the honest party's right hand of the foot being nearest 
Cleland, went on Clavers*s left flank, and all the body went on 
together against Clavers's body, and Cleland stood untill the ho- 
nest party was joined among them both with pikes and swords, 
and William Dingwell and Thomas Weir being on the right hand 
of the honest party, all the forenamed who fired thrice before being 
together, and, louping ower, they got among the enemies. Wil- 
liam Dingwell received his wound, his horse being dung back by 
the strength of the enemy, fell over and dang over James Bussel's 
horse. James presently rose and mounted and pursued, calling 
to a woman to take care of his dear friend William DiogwdU, (for 
the women ran as fast as the men,} and she did jk>. ' ThaQMS Weir 
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rode in among them, and took a standard, and he was mortally 
wvunded and knocked on the liead, but pursued as long as he was 
aUe^ and then fell. The honest party pursued as, long as their 
horses could trot, being upwards of two miles. There was of the 
enemy killed thirty-six dead on the ground, and by the way in the 
pursuit, and only five or. six of the honest party.* 

« Lieutenant Robert Grahame, Comet John Arnold, and thirty- 
four privates of the Eling's forces were killed on the field, and se- 
veral more wounded. Five of the military were taken prisoners, 
and afterwards allowed to escape. Of the Covenanters, John 
Morton, Thomas Weir in Cumberhead, William Dingwell, one of 
the murderers of the Bishop, James Thomson, Stonehouse, John 
Gabbie, in Fioch, and James Dykes, in Loudon, were all mor- 
tally wounded, and died either on the field, or soon after the skir- 
mish. 

** The Covenanters pursued the troops to Calder Water, about 
three miles from the field of action. A person of the name of 
Finlay, from Iiesmahagow, armed with a pitchfork, came up with 
Captain Grahame, at a place called Capernaum, near Coldwaken- 
ing, and would probably have killed that officer, had not another 
of the Covenanters called to Finlay to strike at the horse, and 
thereby secure both it and the rider. The blow intended for the 
Captain was spent upon his mare^ and the Captain escaped by 
mounting, with great agility, the horse of his trumpeter, who was 
killed by the Whigs. 

** The Covenanters came up with some of the dragoons near 
HiUhead. The troopers offered to surrrader, and aaked quarter, 
which some of the Covenanters were disposed to grant ; but^ when 
their leaders came up, they actually killed these men, in spite of 
every remonstrance. The men so killed were buried like felons, 
on the marsh between the fiums of Hillhead and Hookhead, and 
their graves remained visible till the year 1750, when they were 
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gunk in a inarch dyke, dta^rn in that directioB. Hie late Mr 

Dykes ef Fieldhead declared to the writer of this narratiTe^ ttat 

his grand&ther, Thomas Leiper, of Fieldliead, had often told him 

that he was present when these soldias were killed, and did what 

he could to save their lives, but without effect 

# « « # * * * 

*^ When ihe discomfited dragoons returned throu^ Strathaven, 
they were insulted and pursued by the inhabitants, down, a lane 
called the Hole* close, till one of the soldiers fired i^kmi the crowd, 
and killed a man. about 50 yards east firom where the re^f meet* 
ing4iouse at dtrathaven now stands. 

** Captain Grahame retreated to Glasgow, and ha is said to 
have met at Catbkin some troops sent out to his aid ; but he re. 
fused to return to the charge, observing to his brotbec ofiicer, that 
he had been at a Whig meeting that day, but that he liked the 
lecture so ill that he would not return to the aftemowL's service. 
Another account says, that when Captain Grahanoe rode off the 
Held, IVIr King, the preacher, then a prisoner, called after him, by 
way of derision, to stop to the afternoon's preaching.* 

<« The relations of the two officers that were killed went to 
Drumclog next day after the skirmish, to bury them ; but the 
country people had cut and mangled the bodies of the slain in 
such a manner that only one of the officers could be fecogaised* 
The coffin intended for the other was left at High Dtomclog, 
where it remained many years in a cart-shed, till it was used in 
burying a vagrant beggar that died at the Mount, in that neigh- 
bourhood. This fact has been well attested to the writer of this 

account from sources of information on which he can r^.*' 

.1 

« Crichton says, ** King was a tea muckle carl, with a white hat and a grest 
bub of ribbons on the back o^t.** 
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CHAP.V. 

3lf art of iWitr-HotJian. 

THE PORtEOtJS MOB. 

We shall mention a few inaccuncies in the account gi^n of the 
Porteous mob in << The Heart of Midlothian,*' astigniiig^ at the 
same time, precise dates to all th^ incidents. 

On tlie morning of the 11th of April 1736, WihKm and Ro* 
bertaon were conducted to the Tolbooth Church, for the purpose of 
hearing their last sermon, their execution being to happen on 
Wednesday following. The custom of eondoeting crinaiiials on* 
der sentence of death to a place of public worsbils tnd suffering 
them again to mis with their lellow-men, from iMbom they were 
sa sbortVy to be cut off for ever, was a beautifUt trait cf the devQ>* 
tidnal-and tnerciful feelings of the people of Scotland^ which haa 
since this incident been unhappily disused. In the Tale, the escape 
of Robertson is said ta have happened afler the sermoA ; but this 
stiErtement, evidently made by the noveKst for the sake of eflfeet^ 
is SncorrecC The criminals had scarcely seated tfaemselvea in the 
pew, when Wilson committed the daring deed. Robertson tripped 
up the fourth soldier himaell^ 1^ jumped out of the pew with in- 
credible agility. In hurrying out at the deer ef the chuireh^-be 
tumbled over the celteMlb» ttOMfy by wlliel^ he was fHkOli^ 
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hurt ; fori in running across the Parliament Square, he was ob- 
serred to stagger much, and, in going down the stairs which lead 
to the Cowgate, actually fell. In this dangerous predicanoent he 
was protected by Mr McQueen, minister of the New Kirk, who 
was coming up the stair on his way to church at the moment* 
This kind-hearted gentleman is said to have set him again on his 
feet, and to have covered his retreat as much as possible firom the 
pursuit of the guard. Robertson passed down to the Cowgate, ran 
up the Horse Wynd, and out at the Potter-row Port, the crowd 
all the way closing behind him, so that his puxsuers could not by 
any means overtake him. In* the wynd he made up to a saddled 
horse, and would have mounted him, but was prevented by the 
owner. Passing the Crosscauseway, he got into the Eling's Park, 
and made the way for Duddingstone, under the basaltic rocks 
which overiiang the path to that village. On jumping a dyke near 
Clearbum, he fainted away^ but was revived by a refreshment 
which he there received. 

Upon Robertson's escape, Wilson was immediately taken back 
to prison, and put in close custody. He viras executed, under the 
dreadful circumstances so well known, on the 14th of April. The 
story of a '< young fellow, with a sailor's cap slouched over his 
face,*' having cut him down from the gibbet, on the rising of the 
mob, b perfectly unfounded. The executioner was at the top of 
the ladder, performing that part of his office, at the time Porteous 
fired. 

Though the author of the Tale has chosen George Robertson for 
his heroy and invested him with many attributes worthy of that high 
chanuiter, historical accuracy obliges us to record that he was 
merely a stabler ; and, what must at once destroy all romantic 
Mings concerning him in the light of a hero, tradition infonna 
us; that he was a manned man at the time of his imprisonment He . 
kept en inn in Bris|i» Street^ and was a man of rather dimfefMl 
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habitoy though the exculpatory evidence produced upon hit trial 
represents him as in the habit of being much intrusted by the car^- 
riers who lodged at his house. After his escape, he was known to 
have gone to Holland, and to have resided there many years. 

The most flagrant aberration from the tnlth committed by the 
novelist, is in the opening of the Tale, where the crowd is repre- 
sented as awaiting the execution of Captain Porteous, in the 
Grassmarlcet, on the 7th of September. The whole scene is de- 
scribed in the most admirable manner ; and the interesting objects 
of the gallows, the filled windows, and the crowd upon the 'street, 
form, I have no doubt, the faithful outline of what the scene would 
have been, had it existed.* 

But however ably the Aut}ior of Waverley has delineated this 
imaginary scene, it is unibrtunate that his account does not agree 
either with truth, or, what was to him ten times more important, 
vnutemblance* He has no doubt handled the fictitious incidient of 
the abortive preparations for the execution, and the expressions of the 
disappointed multitude on the occasion, in his usual masterly man- 
ner, and heightened the ^ect of his own story not a little by the 
use he has made of history ; but it must at the same time strike 
every reader that the whole afiair is extremely improbable. It 
seems scarcely possible tlut a conspirscy of sudi a deep and wdl- 
planned nature as the Porteous mob could have been laid and 
brought to issue in a single afternoon. Not even the most, ro:- 
mantic reader of noveb, supposing him to understand the case to 

• Even the lofttneas of the imrouncUiig buildings is taken into aooount *« Tb%. 
uncommon height and antique appearance of these houses," says the anXbor, 
" some of whieh were fbcmerly the property of the Knights Templan and the 
Kn^hts of St Aihn,«id still eshihit, upon their fixMits and fsUes, the iron oioss 
of these ordei% gave additional eflfect to a scene in itself so striUng." This. sen- 
tence it is somewhat remarkaWe, is also used (pertiaps I should say repeaUi,) by 
Sir Walter Scott, when he finds oceaaion to describe the same scene in h& "Pro- 
vineial Antlqaitlii«f BcdOand." 
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its full eztenti would decetve himself with so incredible an alinir* 
dky ; but would think with us that, according to tiie natund course 
of things, it would teke iiU the time it did tdke, (five dajrty) belbve eo 
well-Uid and e?<tnti^y s^ succesisftil a scheme eottld be prcjected, 
oTfaniied* mid accoioiplisbed. . 

The pkun statemeai of the fhcts is to the following effecti 
The Queen's pardon reached Edinburgh so earl j as Thnrsdaj 
the 2d of September. The riot happened on the ni^t of Tues- 
day tbe 7th--:the night previous to the day on whidi the execution 
was to have taken place, and after a sufficient time bad elapsed 
for the preparation of the scheme. Many of the rioters came from 
counties so distant, that the news of tbe reprieve could not have 
reached them in a less space ; and perhaps the Intelligende would 
not have been so speedily communicated in those postkss and 
ooachless daysr had not tbe p<^pu1ar interest in the. mftttet been so 
universaL Taking eyery thing into consideration, it may indeed 
astonish us that the conspiracy was so rapidly matured as it wcm, not 
to speak of a single afternoon ! It may be noticed, that some papers 
have lately come to light, by which it appears the plot was not of 
that daric and mysterious character which tbe accounts of the times 
and the Author of Waverley make it Information had been given 
to the council at least thirt^'Six hours before the tumult burst forth ; 
and at a meeting late on the previous evening, when: the infonna- 
tion was taken into consideration, the council pronoonoed tbe re- 
ports in circulation to be merely cadies^ clatters^ (gossip of street- 
porters,) unworthy of regard. 

The incidents of the riot, from the mob*s entering the city at the 
West Port to Butler's desertion of the scene at midnight, are all 
given very correctly by the novelist. It is said to be absoiuCslyliiie 
that the rioters seized and detained a person of Butler's profieiSibD, 
for the purpose related in the novel. This happened, however, 
when they had got halfway to the gallows, at the heed of tbe West 
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Bow, Portoous was twico drawn vp and let down again before 
the deed was accomplisbed— first, to bind his hands, and sscimdly^ 
in order to put somethiDg over his fiice. In the morning hia body 
was found hanging, by the public functionaries of the city, and 
was buried the same day in the neighbourix^ churchyard of Grey- 
friars. It was on the aouth side of the Grassmarket that |ia was 
banged. * -. , . 

Arnotobserres, after relating the incidents of the Portaoosmob, 
in his History of Edinburgh, that though it was then fiirty years after 
that occurrence, no person had ever been found pot upon wboqA. 9p 
accession to the murder could be charged* Nevertheless, the writer 
of the present narrative hafs been informed by a vary old man, 
who was an apprentice in the Fleshmasket of Rdinburgh about 
fifty years ago^ that in lus younger days it was well known among 
the butchers, though only whispiired seqretly among themselves, 
that the leaders of this singular riot were two brothers of the name 
of Cummiog, who were, for many years after, fieshen in the Low 
Market, and died unmolested, at advanced ages. They were tall, 
strong, and exceedingly handsome men, had been dressed in vro- 
men*s clothes on the occasion, and were said to have been the first 
to jump through the flames that burnt down the prison-door, in 
eagerness to seize their unfortunate victim. 

A few more scraps of private information have also been com- 
municated to the world by one who was injstrumontal and active 
in the riot. We give them from the authority of '< The Beauties 
of Scotland." 

<* On the day preceding that of Forteous* death, a whisper irept 
through the country, upon what information or authority this person 
knew not, that an attempt was to be made, on the suoosediog evening, 
to put Captain PMteoos to deirth. To avenge dw blood of aidatitn 
who had been killed at the esecntion of ITHlson, he conceived him- 
self bound in duty to share the risk of the attempt. Wherefiif^ ^qpon 
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the fbUowxDg day, be proceeded to Edinbur;^, tnd towardethe even- 
ing stopt in the sabuib of Portsburgh, which "he found crowded wMi 
eonntry peojde ; aU of whom, however, kept akof ftcm each odier, 
so that there was no conTersation about the purpose of their aseem- 
UiDg. At a later hour, he found the inferbr sort of inns in the 
Graaunad^et fiiU of people^ and saw many persons, apparently stran- 
gers, lurking in the different houses. About eleven at ni^it, tiie 
streets became crowded with men, who having in some measure organ- 
ised didr body, by beadng a drum and marching in ordert imme- 
diatdy proceeded to secure the gates and make for the prison. " 

« As the multitude proceeded widi Porteous down the West Bow^ 
some of their number knocked at the door of a shop and denumded 
ropes.* A woman, apparently a maid-servant, thrust a oofl of lopes 
out of a window, without opening the door, and a person wearing a 
white qpron, wUdi isemed to be assumed for di^gnise^ gave In return 
a piece of gold as the pricey" &c. 



THE CITY GUARD. 

The City-Guard, of which so much mention is made in the Tale 
before us, was originally instituted in 1648. Previous to that period, 
the City had been watched during the night by the personal duty of 
the inhabitants, a certain number of whom were obliged to undertake 

* The shop fhim which the rioters procured the rope, was a small diop hi the 
second or middle divisioii of Che West Bow, (No, fly.) It was then kcfit Iff a ICrs 
Jeffircy, but was not a rope-maker's shop. It was a shop of hudksierjf or amaU 
wares, in which ropes were then included. It seemsyet to be occu^edbyspa^ 
son of the same profession, (Mn Wilson.) 
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Ibe office bj rotadon. In order to relieve the iDconTenieney of ihis >er- 
vine, a bodj' of amy mezi was first appointed, witli a caplaia, two 
lieuteDBDts, two sergeants, and three corporals ; but no re^lar fundi 
being provided for tlie support of the eitablisbment, it vas speedily 
diiiolveil. Ilowever, about thirty ;can thereafter, the necessitj of a 
r«gii1sr police voa again felt ; and forty uien were miseil. These, 
in the year 1£S3, were augmcQled, at the insligBlion of the Duke of 
Yorli, la 108 men ; sod, to defray ibe expense of the company, u 
tax was impDicd upon the diizent. At the Bevolutios, the Town 
Council reprcseDled to the Eslatee of Parliament, that the burden 
was a grievance to the City ; and Ibeir request to have it removed 
WD) granted. So speedily, however, did they repent this second dis- 
missal of their police, that the very next year they applied to Failia- 
mem for authority to raise a body of do fewer than 1 26 men, and lo 
assess ifae inhabitants for the expense. Since that period the number 
of the Town Guard had been very fluctuating, and, before its late 
final dissoludoD, amounted only to about 75 men. For many ycara 
previous to tliis event, they bad been found quite inadequate (o (he 
prolecUon of the City. Biots seemed to be in some measure aicou- 
raged by the ridicule in which the venerable corps was held; and 
froDi their ioflrmities and other drcutcslances, as well as lium their 
SBanliness, the more dislnut paru of the rapidly increaang capital 
were left defenceless and open to the attacks of nightly depredators. 
Their language, their mannen, and theii tempen, so uncongenial 
with those of the dlizcns whom they protected, were also found to bt 
almost inapplicable to the purposes for which they served, and, of 
course, operated as causes of their being disbanded. Besides, a few 
years before their dismissal, a regular police, similar to that of Lon- 
don, hod been established id Edinbutgh ; which soon completely set 
aside all oeceaiity of their services. The Town Guard were Ihcte- 
fiire convoked for the last lime, we believe, in February 1817; and, 
nr nceivlng wtne nuall gntuily from the roagittntei, and haviog 
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a pension settled upon them still more trifling than their tnfiing^ 
pfty, proportioned to the rank they held in the corps, were finallj 
disbanded. The police of Edinburgh is now almoet unrivalled in 
Britain for Tigilance and actiTity— how different fiom the unruly and 
intemperate times when magisterial authority could be sucewfuUy 
set at defiance^ when mobs could unite into such a system of co-op- 
^rationas even to beard royalty itself, when, (in 181S,) a sceae of 
violence could be exhibited that would not have disgcacad thaoiddk 
ages, and when, still more to be lamented, the protection of pvopci^ 
waa so uncertain, that, aocordiag to the city-4Mms, it was but toe 
literally true that— 

•* Uhleas the Lord the City kept, 
" The wakhmen watched ha vain ! !" 

Another event occurred about the same time in £dinbur^ 
which was appropriately contemporaneous with the abolition of the 
City Gruardj— namely, the demolishment and final remofal of the 
Tolbooth. This building, which makes so conspicuous a figure in 
the present Tale, was originally the Town-house of Edinbur^ 
and afterwards afforded accommodation for the Scottish Parliament 
and Courts of Justice, and for the confinement of debtors and ma- 
le&ctors. It had been used solely as a Jail since 1640. It was 
not deficient in other interesting recollections, besides being the 
scene of the Porteous moU Here Queen Mary delivered, what 
are termed by John Knox, her Painted Orations; and on itidisary 
summits had been succesdvely displayed the heads of a Moitoa, a 
Gowrie, a Huntly, a Montrose, and an Argyle,— besidsi tboie of 
many of inferior note. 

A part of this edifice had been devoted to the use of the City 
Guard, ever since the removal of their former rendeavous in the 
High Street Many will still remember of seeing a vafesna or two 
leaning over a half-door in the north side of the Jail* C011I4 tb«r 
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eyes have penetrated fartbM into the gloomy interior« a few more 
indistinct figures miglit have been perceived smoking round a fire, 
or reading an o)d newspaper, while the unintelligible language 
which they spoke might aid the idea of their resemblance to a con- 
vocation of infernals in some of the cinder-holes of Tartarus. In 
fine weather, a few of the venerable corps might be seen crawling 
about the south front of the prison, with Locbaber axes over their 
shoulders, or reposing lazily on a form with tlie white-haired keeper 
of the Tolbooth door, and basking in the sun, in all the lubber 
luxury of mental and corporeal abandonment. But now (sic transit 
gloria mundi/J their ancient Capitol is levelled with the dust, and 
they themselves are only to be ranked among the *' things that 
were." All trace of their existence is dispersed over a waste of 
visioncd recollection ; and fbture generations will think of the City 
(^uard, as they think of the forty-Jive, of the Friends of the Teopkt 
-^dr of the last year*s snow ! 

It is said, in the Heart of Midlothian, that << a phantom of for- 
mer days,** in the shape of << an old worn-out Highlander, dressed 
in a cocked hat, bound with white tape instead of silver lace, and 
in coat, waistcoat, and breeches, of a muddy-coloured red,^ (the 
costume of the Guards) ^ still creeps around the statue of Charles 
the Second, in the Parliament Square, as if tlie image of a Stuart 
^re the last refuge for any memorial of our ancient manners." 
This venerable spectre is neither more nor less than the goodly 
fiesh and blood figure of John Kennedy, who served in the corps 
ever since the American war,' and who is now employed by Mr. 
Rae, keeper of the Parliancfent Hoiise, to sweep the arcade, and 
to prevent little ragged urchins from disturbing by tfadr noisy 
sports the weightier business of the law. John Kennedy was one 
of the band ; and Was wdl known to the heroes of the' High School 
forty years ago. Like him, the greater part of his surviving bretliren 
hare changed into mw shapes. One or two mtsj be obscnred now 
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and then, staggering about the outskirts of the towUt or dozing away 
the last years of life upon the seats in the Meadow Walk and the 
King's Park. Their old musty coats* in such instances, are djed 
in some colour less military than red, and generally otherwise mo- 
dernized by abscission of the skirts. A pair of their original spat- 
terdashes still case their legs,—* but which still less scarcely fend 

« 
than formerly 

•• —to keep 
<■ Fne weet and weary plashes 

«< O* dirt, tlibr dayi." 

We once stumbled upon a veteran snugly bedded in a stall of 
about three feet square, crammed into the internal space of an out- 
side stair in the West Bow. In this den he exercised the caUiog 
of a cobbler. Like all shoemakers, he was an earnest politician, 
and read the Scotsman every week in the second month of its age, 
after it had made the tour of the Sow ;— -" being determined,*' he 
said <* to sUck by the nation/** We have also sometimes found 
occasion to recognise the nose of an old acquaintance, under the 
disguise of a circulator of bills, at the doors of certain haberdashers 
on the South Bridge. We have a peculiar veneration for a puff 
given forth from the paw of an old Town-Ckiardsmant and seldom 
find it in our heart to put such a document to a death of candle- 
ends. 

One of the principal reasons which David Deans nmgn^ to 
Saddletree, for not employing counsel in the cause of his daugh* 
ter Effie, was the notorious Jacobitism of the faculty, wbo» he 
said, had received into their library, the medals which that Moab* 
itish woman, the Duchess of Gordon, had sent to them. This 
was a true, and, moreover, a curious case. In 1711, the great 
grandmother of the present Duke of Gordon, excited no soudl at- 
tention by presenting to the Faculty of Advocates a silver mtdulf 
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with a head of tha Firaiendar on oae sida, and, <m the other, the 
British islefly with the word ReddiPi,* The Dean haying presented 
tha medal to the fkcutty at the next meeting) a debate ensued about 
the propriety of admitting it into their repOBttories. It was carried 
63 to 12 to admit the medal, and return thanks to the duchess for 
her present. Two advocates, delegated for that pmpose, waited 
upon her grace, and expressed their hopes that she would soon have 
an opportunity of complimenting the faculty with a second medal 
on the BestortUknu 

This lady was the wife of George, first Duke of Gordon, who 
held out Edinburgh Castle for King James, in IdBd* 



JEAKIE DEAKS. 

The plot of this tale, besides bearing some resemblan^ to that 
of The Exiles of Siberia, finds a counterpart in tiie story «f Helen 
Walker. 

When the following account of this person vm» taken dbwn, in 
1786, she was a Httle stout-looking woman, between 70 and 80 
years of age^ dressed in a long tartan plaid, and having over her 
white cap, {ScoUice^ ^Nnr,) a black silk hood tied under her chin. 
She lived in tha neighbourhood of DomfrieSy on the romantic 
banks of the immortaliied Qondcn, a little way above the bridge 
by which the road from DnrnfirieB to Sandbar crotsee that beautifbl 
stream* She lived by the humblest means of subsistence^— •work- 
ing stockingSf teadbing a fbw children, and rearing now aad then 



* There is sn engrsving of this msdal in B^yn't History of Qacen Aime, p. 
311. 
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a nnaU brood of chickons. Her coootomco was lemukabJy 
lively and intBUigentt bar tyei were dtA. and csftmslva^ and her 
con?erBatioD was marked by a naivete and good aeoee that aeemcd 
to fit her for a higher sphere in life. When any question wei asked 
concerning her earlier life, her face became eloudcd, and site ge- 
nerally contrived to turn the conversatioa to a different topic. 

Her stoiy, so far as it was ever known, bore that she hsd been 
early left an orphan, with the charge of a joanger siatcr, oanicd 
Tibbi/t (Isabella,) whom she endeavoured to maintain and edocate 
by her own exertions. It will not be easy to oonceive her lerlings 
when her sister was apprehended on a charge of diild-murder, and 
herself called on as a principal witness against her. The counsel 
for the prisoner told Helen, that if she could declare that her sister 
had made any preparation, however slight, or had conunaoicsted 
any notice of her situation, such a statement would ssve her sis- 
ter*s life. But, from the very first, this high-sou led woman de- 
termined against such a perjury, and avowed her resolution to give 
evidence according to her conscience. Isabella vras of course 
found guilty and condemned ; and, in removing her from the bar, 
she was heard to say to her sister, " Oh, Nelly ! ye've been the 
cause of my death !** 

Helen Walker, however, veas aa remarkable for bar danotless 
perseverance in a good cause as for her fortitude in misting the 
temptations of a bad one. She immediately proctmd a petition to 
be drawn up, stating the peculiar circumstances of the case, and that 
very night of her 8ister*s condemnation set out fWrna Dvmfiries for 
London. She travelled on foot, and was neither p o n af ontd of in- 
troduction nor reoommendatioo* She presented herself in her tar- 
tan plaid and country attire before John Duke of Aigyle, afler 
having watched three days at his door, just as he was stepping into 
his carriage, and delivered her petition. Herself and her story 
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interested him so much, tlmt he immediately procured the pardon 
she solicited, which was forwarded to Dumfries, and Helen re- 
turned on foot, having performed her meritorious journey in the 
course of a few weeks. 

^flter her liberation, Isabella was married to the father of her 
child, and retired to some distance in the north of England, where 
Helen used occasionally to visit her. 

Helen Walker, whom every one will be ready to acknowledge 
as the Original of Jeanie Deans, died in the spring of 1 787 ; and 
her remains lie in the Church-yard of Irongray, without a stone to 
mark the place where they are deposited. 



PATRICK WALKER. 

The objurgatory exhortation which David Deans delivers to his 
daughters, on suddenly overhearing the word ** dance** pronounced 
in their conversation, will be remembered by our readers. He 
there <* blesses God, (with that singular worthy, Patrick Walker 
the packman at Bristo-port,) that ordered his lot in his dancing 
days, so that fear of his head and throat, cauld and hunger, wet- 
ness and weariness, stopped the lightness of his head and the wan- 
tonness of his feet." Almost the whole of David's speech is to 
be found at the 59th page of Patrick Walker's Life of Caqieron, 
with much more curious matter. 

This *• Patrick Walker" was a person who had sufibred fSor the 
good cause in his youth, along with many others ofthe** singular 
worthies*' of the times. After the Revolution, it appears that be 
eiercised the profevion of a pedlar. He probably dealed much 
in those pamphlets concerning the sufferings and the doctrines of 
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the ** Martyr$<i^* which were to wlddj diflbitofl AraOgfaout Seodnl, 
in the jeara subsequent to the Rerolntlon. In Cm pnctntimt 
he set up bis staff of rest in m small Abp at die hud of Briil» 
Street, opposite to the entnncc of a court entitltd ** Sodilf/ 
Here Patrick flourished about a ccntuy ago, and paUnM iwr- 
cral works, now very scarce and curioii% of ** Rcmarlibb Am- 
ges in the Lives and Deaths of those Ikmona worthies, signal kf 
piety and zeal, viz. Mr John Sample^ Mr Wdlwoed, Mr Cttatm, 
3Ir Pcden, &c ; who were all shining lighfa ita flie Laad^ ndgm 
light to many, in which they rejoiced Ibr a ■cawn ** Fhr tfcii 
sort of biography Patrick seems to have been eteeUeady adapted; 
for he had not only been witness to many of the incidents wfaieb 
he describes, but, from his intimate personal fHcadsfa^ with Ibt 
subjects of his narratives, he was also a complete adept in ail ciMir 
intricate polemics and narrow superstitions. Then In acoordiag- 
)y gives in such a style of length, sltengtb» and vobbiUty, as leefcs 
us weltering in astonishment at the eztensiye range of ezpiesBOB 
of which Cant was susceptible. Take the folkmiag^ ibr ioMBBce, 
from the rhapsodies of Peden. ^< A bloody aword, a Uoody swerit 
a bloody sword for thee, Scotland I Many milea shall ye tnfd 
and shall see nothing but desolation and ruinoua wastes in tliti^ 
Scotland \ The fertilest places shall he detett n> the flMNialMii 
in thee, O Scotland ! Oh the Moniiea, tlie Monaies, see how 
they run ! how long will they run ? Lord, out tbeir boi^ nd 
stay their running: The women with child shall be ript 19 and 
dashed in pieces : Many a preaching has God waiied (tpnt) on 
thic, O Scotland ! But now he will come forth with tba iery 
brand of his wrath, and then he will preach to thee bj ceoitgra- 
tion, since words winna do ! Oh Lordi thou liast been taiihgood 
and kind to auld Sandy, tliorow a long tract of time^ aad given 
him many years in thy service which have been but like « many 
■KNitlis : But now he is tired of the warld, and see lot hitt-avaf 
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with the honestj he has, for he will gather no more V* We will 
also extract Patrick's own account of an incident which it related 
upon his authority in the Heart of Midlothian^ at the 54th page 
of the second volume. It is -a good specimen of his stjfle :<— 

«( One time, among many, he* designed to administrate tiw 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; and before the time cauy he 8»- 
.aured the people that the de?i1 would be envious of the good work 
tbey were to go about, -that he was afraid lie would he permitted 
to raise a storm in the air with a speat of rain, to raise the water, 
designing to drown some of them ; but it will not be within the 
compass of his power to drown any of you, no not so much 
as a dog : Accordingly it came to pass^ on Monday, when they 
were dismissing, they saw a man all in black, enterio^ the water to 
wade, a little above them ; they were afraid, the water being big ; 
immediately he lost his feet^ (as they apprehended^) and came, down 
lying on his back, and waving his hand : The people laa and 
|{0t ropes, and threw in to him ; and tho* there were ten or twelve 
men upon the ropee^ they were in dan^^ ef being drowned inlo 
the water : Mr Semple, looking on, cryed quit the ropes and leit 
him go, (he saw who it was,) *tis the devil,, 'tis the devil; he wi^l 
bum, but not drown i and, by drowning you, would have God 
dishonoured, because be bath gotten some glory to his free grace, 
in being kind to mony of your souls at this timew Oh ! he is a sub- 
tile wylie devil, that Ues at thecatob, waiting his opportnnity, that 
now, when ye have heard all ye wUl get at this occasion, his de- 
sign is to raise a confusion among you, to get all out of your minds 
that ye have beard, and pff your spirits that ye have felt. He 
earnestly exhorted them all to keep in mind what they had heard 
and seen, and to retain what tbey had attained, and to go borne 
t)lessing God for all, and that the devil was disappcMnted of bis 
hellish design* AU search was made in the country, to find oat if 

'* Mr John Snnple 6f Csnphcani. 
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any man nvas lost, bnt none could be heard* of; from whence afl 
concluded that it was the deTil.** 

According to Patrick, this same Mr Semple was remarkable fbr 
much disceniment and sagacHy, besides that which was necessaijr 
fbr the detection t( devils. From the following ** Passage,'* the 
reader will obsenre that he was equally acute in the detection of 
witches. <* White a neighbouring Minister was distributing to«^ 
kens before the sacrament, Mr Semple standing by, and seeing 
him reaching a token to a Womart, said, hold yoat hand ; that 
Woman hath got too many tokens already, for she is a witch ; 
of whidi none suspected her then ; yet afterwards she con fesse d 
herself to be a witch, and was put to death for the sifine.** 

We also find John Semple of Carspbeam introduced into tiiat 
welUknown irreTerent work, ** Scots Pk«sbytc$rian Bloqtience ^'' 
where an humorous burlesque of |iis style of evpression is given m 
the following words : * « In the day of judgement the Lord will 
say, < Who's that there?' John will answer, < It*s e'en poor auki 
John Semple, Lord.' < Who are these with you, John/ < It's m few 
poor honest bonnetted men.' * Strange, John ! wlier^^ all yoor 
folks with their hats and silk hoods?* <I invited them, Lord; but 
they would not come.* < It's not yo^r fault, John ; cobie forward, 
ye are very welcome, and these few with you !' " 

In the reekit and mutilated volume of ** Lires'* before us, we have 
found a considerable number of passages which are alluded to in 
tlic narratives of My Landlord— >more indeed than it would be In- 
teresting to point out. The use which the Author makes of the 
information he derives from them, is by no means dishonourable, 
except perhaps in one instance, vol. iv, page 134v where it roust 
be allowed be is rather waggish upon Patrick, besides corroptisg 
the truth of his text. This instance relates to the murder of a 
trooper named Francis Gordon, said to have been committed by 
the Cameronians. Patrick denies the charge of murder, and callf it 
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^nly killing in self-defence. His own account is as fellows : *< It 
was then commonly said, that Mr Francis Gordon was a Volunteer 
out of Wickedness of Principles, and could not stay with the Troops 
but must alwaies be raging and ranging to catch biding suffering 
people. Meldrum and Airly's Troops, lying at Lanark upon the 
int Day of March 1683, Mr Gordon and another Comrade, with 
liieir two Serrants and four Horses, came to Kilcaigow, two Miles 
ftom Lanark, searching for William Caigow and others under 
Hiding. Mr Gordon, rambling ihorow the Town, offered to abuse 
the woman. At night they came a mile ftirther to the Easter-seat, 
to Robert Muir's, be being sdso under biding. Gordon's comrade 
and the two senrants went to bed, but he could sleep none, roaring 
all the night for -women. When day came, he took his sword in 
bis band, and came to Moss-Platt ; 'and som^ men, -i(who had -been 
In the fields ail night,) seeing him, they fled, and he pursued* 
James Wilson, Thomas Toung, and myself, having been in a meet, 
ing all night, were lying down in the morning : We were alarmed, 
'thinking there were many more than one. He pursued hard and 
tDvertook us. Thomas Toung sidd, ** Sir, what do you pursue us 
fbr?" He said, he was come to send iis to Hell. James Wil- 
son said, ** that diall not be, for we will defend ourselves.** He 
answered that either he or we should go to it now, -and then ran his 
tword furiously thorow James Wilson^s coat. James lired upon 
bim, Imt missed him. All the time he cried, <• damn his soul !'* 
He got a shot in his head out of a pocket pistol, rather fit for di- 
verting a boy than for killing such a furious, mad, bride man ; 
which notwithstanding killed him dead.** Patrick does not men', 
tion who it was that shot him ; mnd fVom his obscurity on this point, 
we are led to suspect that it was no other than himself; for had it 
been Thomas Toung, it is probable that he would have mentioned 
it In the ** Tale,** David Deans is mentioned as being among tbem, 
Mid fcalf eonfesMs to the merit of having killed Mr Gordon ; but 
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•or Teoenble biognphcr is also inmde to pr^er a son of a hifU 
daim to the lioooor» while neitber of tliem daied otSarly to «vow itt 
** there btiDg some wild cousins of the deosased about fidinbiirgb 
who might have been even yet addicted to reveage.'* 

Hie " worthy John LdTiDgston, a sailor in Bonowstownn^sSi" 
who is ^oted for a saying at the STth page of the Iburtb velvet 
will be £Mind at 107th page of FMrick's Life of Cameroo* with 
the words ascribed to him at full length. Borrowstownness seem# 
to have been a somewhat holy place in its day ; for, besides this 
worthy, we learn from the same authority that it also prodiioed 
'^Skipper William Horn, that singular, solid, seriofis, old eiercis- 
ed, self-denied, experienced, confirmed, established, tender Chiis* 
tiao," and another tar of the name of Alexander Stewart, who 
** sufiered at the Cross" for a cause in which few of his ptolespioii 
have ^ver since thought of sufierin^-— together with two other 
worthies named Cuthel, one of whom was beheaded iloBg with 
MrCargiU. 

At the 40th page of the same fourth volume, David Deaos de- 
clares himself to have been the person <* of whom there was some 
sport at the Revcdution, when be uoited thegitbcr the heads of tba 
twa fidse prophets, their ungracious Graces the Prelates, as they 
stood on the High Street, after being expelled from the Cooven* 
tion-parliament.*' The source of this story is also to be Ibund in 
the works of Patrick Walker. This sage historian relates the drcum- 
stauce in a manner rather too facetious to be altogether consistairt 
with his habitual gravity. ** Fourteen Bishops," says be, ^* wers 
expelled at once, and stood in a cloud, with pale faces, in the Par* 
liament- Close. James Wilson, rRobert Neilson, Francis Uislop» 
and myself, were standing close by tliem. Francis Uislop, viib 
force, thrust Robert Neilson upon them, and thdr heads we«t haid 
ipipoD each other. Their graceless Graces went quickly off) and 
in a sliort time ndtber Bishop nor Curate weve to b9 seen in thf 
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itreeti. This waa a sudden and surpiising change, not la be for- 
gotten. But some of us would have rejoiced still niore to have 
•een the whole cabalzie sent legally down the Bow, that they might 
ha? e found the weight of their taiU in a tow, to dry their stockiDg- 
aoLn, and let them know what hangiog was." * 



PA&TICULABS REGARDING SCENERY^ ETC* 

Saint Lxonard's CaAos, the scene of David Deans*s residence, 
are an irregular ridge, with a slight vegetation, situated in the 
south-west boundary of the Kiog^s Park, at Edinburgh. Adja- 
cent to tliem, and bearing their name, there exists a sort of village, 
now almost inclosed by the approaching suburbs of the city. The 
neighbouring extremity of the Pleasancc, vrith this little place, 
seem to have formed at one period the summer residences or villas 
of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, some of the houses even yet bear- 
ing traces of little garden-plots before the door, and other pecu- 
Itarii s of what is still the prevailing taste in the fitting up of 
boxei* None of these may, however, have existed in the time of 
David Deans. In fonoaer times, St Leonard's Crags and the ad- 
jmBin^ valley used to be much resorted to by duellists. This 
part of their history is, however, to be found at full length in the 
Heart of Midlothian. There is a case of duel on record, in which 
a barber cballei^^ a dtisen, and. fought him with sworda. It 
happened iB the year 1600. The citizen was slun ; and hts anta- 
gonist, being instantly apprehended, was tried, and, by the order 



# We are gladto obMrv^ ttetthe Magraphksl irarkiof Patekk Wa 
iihortly to bs x«|itintBd toy Mr John Stavcnno, Boohidlar, Prinsa^tStNif, 
•lupisiMllkaawn, ero^ght tobe to, by all Ae tme lovmef coriMii 
mUeoMsmokMlrM 
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of the King, executed, ibr having presumed to take the cerenge 
of a gentleman.* 

MuscHAT*s Cairn, so conspicuously introduced into this Tale, 
was a heap of stones placed upon the spot where a baibarous mur- 
der was committed in the year 1720. The murderer was descended 
of a respectable family in the county of Angus, and had been edu- 
cated to the profession of a surgeon. When in Edinburgh, in tiie 
course of his education, it appears that he made an imprudent 
match with a woman in humble life, named Margaret Hall. He 
shortly repented of what he had done, and endeavoured by every 
means to shake himself free of his wife. The attempts which be 
made to divorce, to forsake, and to poison her, proved all unsuc- 
cessful ; till at length he resolved, in the distraction caused by his 
frequent disappointments, to rid himself of his incumbrance by 
the surest method, that of cutting her throat . The day before the 
perpetration of tliis deed, he pretended a return of affection to the 
unfortunate woman, and in the evening took her to walk with 
him, in the direction of Duddingston. The unhappy creature was 
averse to the expedition, and intreated her husband to remain in 

« Birrel's account of this matter is as follows:—^' [1600.] The Sof Aprylf* 
beiog the Sabbath day, Robert Auchmutie, barber, slew James Waudiope^ at 
the combat in St Leonard's Hill ; and, upon the 23, the said Rt. put in ward 
in the tolbuith of Edr. ; and in the meine Ume of his being in ward, be haag 
ane doke w't'out the window of the iroue hous, and anither w'Hn the window 
yr. ; and, saying yat he was sick, and might not see the light, he had aqut- 
furtis continuallie seithing at the irone window, quhill, at the last, the irone 
window wes eiten throw ; sua, upon a morneing, he caused his prentes boy a^ 
tend quhen the towne gaird should have dissolvit, at q*lk tyme the boy waitit 
one, and gaif hes Mr ane token yat the said gaird wer gone, be the idiewe er 
waiff of his hand-curche. The said Robt. hung out an tow, q*ron he thomllS 
to have cumeit doune; the said gairde espy it the waiff of the haod-ouidier and 
sua the said Robt. wes disappuintit of hes intenUooe and devyi ; and sua* .eft 
the 19 day, he wes b^eidit at the Cross, upon ane scalMd." P. 48, 19. 
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Edinburgfa ; but he persisted, in spite of her tears, in bis desire 
df taking her with him to that village. When the^ fatid got nearly 
to tbe extremity of the path which is ealled the Duke*s Walk, (hav- 
ing been the favourite promenade of the Duke of York, aflerwards 
King James II.,) Muschat threv^ her upon the ground, and im- 
mediately proceeded to cat her throat. During her resisunce he 
wounded her hand and diin, which she held down, endeavouring to 
intercept the knife ; and he declared in his confession, afterwards ta- 
ken, that, but for her long hair, with which be pinned her to theeartb, 
be "COuld not bare succeeded in his purpose, her struggles being so 
great Immediately after the murder, he went and informed some 
of his accomplices, and took no pains to evade apprehension. - He 
was tried and found guilty upon his own confession, and, after being 
executed in the Gb-assmarket, was hung in chains upon the Gal* 
lowlee.* A cairn of stones was erected upon the spot where the 

* The Gallowlee was not the usual place of execatlbn ; but the most flagrant 
cximinali were generally hung there in diains. Bfiany of the martyrs were exhi- 
bited on its summit, which Patrick Walker records with due horror. It ceas^ 
to be employed for any purpose of this kind about the middle of the last cen- 
tury ; since whidi period, with one exception, no criminals have been hung in 
chains in Scotland. Its site was a ridng ground immediately below the Botanic 
Garden, in Leith Walk. When the New Town was in Ae progress of building, 
the sand used for the composition of the mortar was procured from this spot; 
on which account the miracle of a hill turned into a valley has taken place^ and 
it is at the present day that low beautiful esplanade of which Eagle and Hender- 
son's nursery is formed. The Gallowlee turned out a source of great emolur 
mOQt to the possessor, sixpence being allowed for every cartful of sand that was 
takoi away. But the proprietor was never truly benefited by the circumstance. 
Being addicted to drinking, he was in the habit (tf spending every sixpence as he 
received it A tavern was set up near the spot, which was formerly unaccom- 
modated with such a convenience, for the sole purpose of selling whisVy 
to Matthew JUeAfnofM^-HBiid be was its only customed A ffNrtune was iote 
acquired of the profits of the drink alone; and when the source of tbe af- 
flueace ceased, poor Matthew was left poorer than he had originally ben, 
after haying flung away the proflfcred chance of immense wealth. Never did 
gamester more completely sink the last acre of his estate, than did mvcUe Matthew 
Biehmond drink down the last grain of the sand-hill of the OaUowleel 

G 2 
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wiirder took pUn^ei in to|(en ^ thq peopW% a)>l|orr9i|ce aii4 npro* 
baUoa of the cleed. It was rmnoved severaJi jtan vnce, when th» 
Diike*« WUk v«i widca«d and levelkd tgp X^ird Adam QcvdiMu 

Sx AwTjM»v*s CiiAvai^ apaoBg the fuins gf vklcli RotiettMUi 
fm»wA aaMQs to el^d^ tbe puiauit of Sb^rpitlaiit ^ an igt^rwtuig 
relic o£ aatiquityf cUuatad on a lev#l>i^p»09 idwuit bal^^wagF up tba 
MTtlii^we&t side of the mountain called Avthui** Seat* It Ika in a 
weetavly direction firomMitaebat^a Cairiif at about tfae dittaaee of a 
furkmg ; and the Hunter*§ Bog» also mentioned in this IVIe^ oo* 
eupies a valley wbidi surrounds aU that side of the hill. The dba» 
pel was originally a plaee of worsliip, annexed to a hennitage a* 
the distance of a few yards, and both were subservient ta a bmv 
aaaCery of the same name, which anciently flourished on the aita 
of St Anthony's Street i» Leithw In the timea of Maitland and 
Amot the ruin was almost entire ; but now there only remain a 
hrak«> wall and a few fragments of what has once been buildittg, 
but which are now scarcely to be distinguished from the surround- 
ing grey rocks ;— so entirely has art in this case relapsed into its 
primitive nature, and lost all the characteristics of human handi- 
woAm The slightest possible traces of a hermitage are also to be 
observed, plastered against the side of a hollow rock ; and, further 
down the bill, there springs from the foot of a precipice the cele- 
brated St Anthony's Well. Queen Mary is said to have visited 
all these scenes ; and, somehow or other, her name is alvrays aaso- 
aiated with them by those who are accustomed to visit, on a Son- 
day afternoon, their hallowed precincts. They are also rendered 
aacfod ip song, by their introduction into one of the most beauti- 
ful, most plaintive, and most poetical of all Seotland'a ancient mfr> 

lodies: 

'* I leant my back unto an aik, 

" I thought it was a trusty tree ; 
*' Qut first it bowed and syne it brak, 
•* Sae my true lov^s forsaken me. 
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" Oh! Artfaux't Seat shall he my bed, 
'* The sheets shall ne^er he pressed by me; 

" St Anton's well shall he my drink, 
" Sin* my true love's forsaMn me,** && 

The situation is remarkably well adapted for a hermitage, though 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a populous capitaL The scene 
around is as wild as a Highland desert, and gives an air of seclu* 
non and peacefulness as cotnpltite. If the distant din of the city 
at all could reach the eremite's ears, it would appear as insignifi- 
cant as the munaur of Ibe- waves araand tht bast of the isolated 
roek, and would be as unheeded. 
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CHAP. VI. 

3SriU( of Hammermoor^ 

f'The Plot, and Chief Characters of the Tale. J * 

John Hamilton, second son of Sir Walter Hambledon ofCad- 
zovr, ancestor of the Dukes of Hamilton, married the heiress of 
Innerwick,'!* in East Lothian, in the reign of King Robert Bruce 
and was the progenitor of *' a race of powerful barons,** who flou- 
rished for about three hundred years, and*< intermarried with the 
Douglasses, Homes,'* &c. They possessed a great many lands on the 
coast of East Lothian, betwixt Dunbar and the borders of Berwick- 
shire, and also about Dirleton and North Berwick. They bad their 
residence at the Castle of Innerwick, now in ruins. Wolff's Crag 
is supposed to be the Castle of Dunglas ; and this supposition is 
strengthened by the retourij: of a person of the name of Wolff, in 
the year 1647, of some parts of the Barony of Innerwick, being 
on record, and the castle having been blown up by gunpowder in 

* We are indebted for the following ingenious and elaborate article to tiie gen' 
tleman who supplied the notice respecting the " Bodach Glas," at page 31. 

t Douglas's Baronage.— Hamilton of Innerwick. 

X A retour is a law term, signifying the report of the verdict of a Jury, whidi, 
by the law of Scotland, is the mode of proving the propinquity of an heir, so as 
to entitle him to be invested in his predecessor's estate. 
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1640, a eircumstance slightly noticed in the Tale, tmt too obvious 
to be mistaken.* Of this family the Earls of Haddington are 
descended. They began to decline about the beginning of the 
17th century, when th^ seem to have lost the title *(tf Innerwickf 
and.began to take their designation from other parts of the family 
inheritance, such as Fenton, Lawfteld, &c. The last of them was 
a Colonel Alexander Hamilton, who was in life in 1670, and had 
been abroad for some time— thus agreeing with the Story in one 
particular which had a material influence on the fortunes of the 
family. In him the direct male line became extinct, and, accord- 
ing to the prophecy, his name was *< lost for evermore." The cir- 
cumstances of this family, and the period of their decline, agre&so 
exactly with the Tale, that, unless the local scene of it be altoge- 
ther a fiction, it appears, at first view, scarcely possible to "doubt 
that the Lords of Ravenswood and the Hamiltons of Innerwick 
were the 'same. 

Taking this supposition to be correct, a conjectuie might be 
hazarded, in the absence of any authentic information on the sub- 
ject, from the present possessors of the domains of the family of 
Innerwick, who Sir William Asbtoo was. Sir John Nisbet of 
Dirleton was Lord Advocate in the reign of King Charles II., 
and afterwards a Lord of Session, at the very time when Colonel 
Hamilton above mentioned was abroad. He seems to have been 
the founder of his family ; and in this respect, as well as his having 
been a great lawyer, bears a remarkable resemblance to Sir William 
Ashton. He died without male issue, (another coincidence,) and 
in possession of the very estate which belonged to the Hamiltons 
of Innerwick, which his posterity still enjoy. From the wmtj 
however, of written memohrsof the family of Dirleton, or a know- 
ledge of the manner in which they acquired their estates, any con^ 

• Douglas'sPeerage,— Earl of Haddington. 
# f Douglai's BaxDDflge^-*HamUton of Innerwiek. 
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jodure which can he foimded on Ihest drcaamUaaem matt hf §■• 
tireljr hypothetical. 

Thou^ silcot fcgaiding the hoDfle oi Bwrcnevood* the nbJMt of 
the tierj h» tecei?ed coosidcrahle elncuhuioa fion a note * watrntA 
to the Beriew of it in the Kdrnhm]^ Monthly Bettiev te Aagptt, 
1819, whereia it ii stated, that Iakj Aihioa waa one of the dai^ 
tea of the fizat Lord Stair. ThisnoUMnaii waacettainlf theonl^hnr* 
yer aft that period who enjoyed the power and infliienca aaid to hnt 
been potietwd by Sir WiUian Aditon ; and the ri rnn n al a ii cfi BMa- 
tiimed in the aho?e notc^ ai reUted in Mr Kirhpatrick Sh«pt'i 
edition of Law's «* Meoiorialla," particulaily the nnimiiun nadc 
nie of by the bride, of «* Take up your bonnie bridcgiQom**' wm§, 
if weU authentieated, be oonndered aa decinTO of the qacHion. It 
if difficult however to trace any coPBexian betwem Xioid Stair and 
the family of Inoerwicks or thai he eyei waa In* ponatwinn of their 
property. In this view of the case, the parallel between Baivenswood 
and Hamilton of Innerwick does not hold so welL But if the 
identity of Sir William Ashton with Lord Stair be caaaidered at 
cataUiahed, there was another family in more immediate contact 
with him* in the history of which there are aeveial ereata whicb 
seem to indicate thai the Author had it in hia eye in the rep i es c a * 
tation he has giv«n of the Ravenswoods; unlesa, as la vary proba- 
ble, he has blended the history of both together in the mannsr that 
bail suited his purpose. He indeed admits that he haa diigaisad 
UieU and incidents, lor the obvious purpose of making the appUea- 
tieo less pointed to the real personages of the tale. The fimOy 
heia alluded to is that of Gordon, '^^scount Kenmuxe^ in GaUowaj, 
batweea which and the Lords of Ravenswood there are aercnd 
painta of reseeablance.-^For inatance, the barony of Gordon, ha 
fiarvriekihire, where the Gordona had their first settlement In Scoi* 
l*Bd, and which continued for a long time in this branch of the 

• SsspBcs& 
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BAW^, is tQ t)iQ immediate ^ni^ «f Lfmnnermoor, and probably 
fUggjBfted tbe idea of kiyiag tiv9 scene in. tbat neighbourfaood. 
—The names of the Castle (or Baroirjr) and cif the Barons tbtm*' 
sej^ve% were tbe same*— 'Their history waa ** initerwoTen with that 
qC ^ kingdem itselV* a well kii»wn fact-— The Vtscoimt of 
Heiimure* waa- engaged in the civil wars ia the reiga of King 
Cberleii I* if viA wa? Horfoited by Cromwell for bb steady adherenco 
tq that XQoivirclu In lum also the direct Uao of the family sofood 
an intezruption» the title having at lua death devolf ed on Goidos 
of Pemuagheme^ who aiders to ha^e been mtuh ioToWed in debt, 
and harrassed with judicial proceedings agamst his estate* This- 
latter again espoused the sinking side in the RciolBtien of 1666^ 
and commanded a regiment at the battle of KtUieiankie. These 
coincidences are too remarkable to be overlooked. And it may be 
added, in further illustration, that Lord Stair, on being advaaced to 
an earldom abpu^ this period^ took ooe of his titles from the barony 
of Glenluce, which once belonged to a branch of the house of 
Kenmure. 

It was formerly mentioncdy that the Author adxaita his having 
disguised dates and events, in order to take off the a|qplicalioB ta 
the real peraonages of the story, which they must odierwise hawk 
pointed out. Of this sort are several anacfaronisma wluch ai^Ma» 
in tko work,*-«uch as a Mm^fuit of A. (evidetttiy Athol, ham the 
letiter to Rave«8wood dated at B. or Blair), when the Tory Mink* 
try of Qjoeea Anne got into power, which waa only in 11 10^ whes 
|ft« Harley succeeded. Lord Godolj^n aa Tseaeurer ; whereas the 
nobleman here alhided to was a Duke so ftr badi as 1703. Tbit 
twne at. which the events really took plaee must also have been long- 

• Dougla^t Peerage,— Yisooonf Kenmurew 

t A principal and oonipicuoui part of Locd KenmuicPi eanp equipsfi^ wsi 
a tianel of taandy, whldi was. carried at the head of the reghnent This was 
eaUed Ksnmuie'i Dmas. 
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prior to this period, for Lord Stair died in 1695 ; luid the change 
in administration by which Sir William Ashton lost his influenoey 
probably refers to Lord Stair's removal from his oflSce in 1682. 

It may here be remarked, that the family of Stair was by no 
means so obscure and insignificant as that of Sir William Ashton 
is represented to have been. They possessed the barony of Dal- 
rymple * in the reign of King Alexander III. i they acquired the 
barony of Stur by marriage in 1450. They made a ocmsiderable 
fi^gure during the reign of Queen Mary ; and took an active part in 
the Reformation along with the confederate lords who had asso- 
ciated in defence of the Protestant religion. It must be admitted, 
however, that they made a greater figure at this time, and during 
a subsequent period, than they ever did before. 

Note annexed to ike Mewew of the Bride of Ijommennoor, in 
the Edinburgh Monthly Ueview for Atigust 181d— referred to 
in the foregoing Conjectures* 

« The reader will probably feel the interest of this affecting 
story considerably increased, by his being informed that it is 
founded on facts. The particulars, which have been variously re- 
ported, are given in a foot note to Mr Sharpe*s edition of Law's 
• Memorialls,* p. 226 ; but are understood to have been sometimes 
told in conversation by the celebrated Poet to whom public opi- 
nion assigns these Tales. The ingenious author, whoever he is, 
has adopted that account of the circumstances which Mr Sharpe 
deems less probable. The prototype of Lucy Ashton was one of 
the daughters of James, first Lord Stair, by bis wife Margaret, 
daughter of Ross of Balneil, County of Wigton, a lady long re- 
puted a witch by the country people in her neighbourhood, and 
^<>nddered as the cause, per fas et nefas, of the prosperous fortunes 

• Douglssl Peerage,— Earl of Stair. 
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of the Dalrymple family. However this may ba?e beeoi there was 
also ascribed to her supposed league with Satan, or her extreme 
obduracy, the miserable catastrophe now alhided to. The first 
version of the story in Mr Sharpe*s Note decidedly and directly 
implicates the old lady and her potent ally in the murder of her 
daughter on the night of her marriage, which had been contracted 
against the mother's will ; and, according to this account, it is the 
bridegroom who is found in the chimney in a state of idiocy. The 
other edition, which is that of the Tale, seems to require nothing 
beyond the agency of human passions wrought up to derange- 
ment. According to it, the young lady, as in the case of Lucy, 
was compelled to marry contrary to her inclination, her heart hav- 
ing been previously engaged elsewhere. After she had retired 
with her husband into the nuptial chamber, and the door, as was 
customary, had been locked, she attacked him furiously with a 
knife, and wounded him severely, before any assistance could be 
rendered. When the door was broken open, the youth was found 
half dead upon the floor, and his wife in a state of the wildest mad- 
ness, exclaiming, * Take up your bonnie bridegroom.* It is add- 
ed, that she never regained her senses; and that her husband, 
who recovered of his wound, would bear no questions on the sub- 
ject of his marriage, taking even a hint of that nature as a mortal 
affront to his honour. The coincidence of circumstances, and the 
identity of expression used by the bride, are much too striking 
to be purely accidental, and altogether deserved to be noticed 
though at the hazard of making a long note. Lady Stair, it may 
not be irrelevant to state, was conspicuous in her time for what 
Mr Sbarpe denominates, * her violent turn towards conventicics, 
and the fostering of silenced preachers in her house,'—- peculiarities 
quite of a piece with the attachments and habits of Lady Ashton. 
Of the prejudices and malignity of her enemies, we may form 
some opinion from the satiric lines upon her long-wished-for and 
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tunely dt atb, wbkb Mr Sbarpe very justly denominates most ub- 
diiBkti«b I«t the ij^wfapik contrived for ber bear testimony : — 

* Here lyes our Auntie's coffin, I am sure^ 

But where her bodie b I cannot ttH, 
Most men affirm thej cannot wett ttll utere^ 

Unleis taoth soul and body be in h— -• 
It is just, if alL be true that's said. 

The witdi of Endor * was a wretdied sinner. 
And if her coffin in the grave be laid, 

Hav tedkraioBStod to the I>..^VBaiaiici; 

** Tbe author oi the Tales of my Landlord, it must be allowed, 
has never showed any backwardness to join in the cry against peo- 
ple of her principleS| but he has never been so summary in his 
conclusions as to their fate." 



LUCY ASHTON AND BUCKLAW. 

We derive the following curious notices respecting tbe Lucy 
Ashton and Bucklaw of real life, from a rare volume^ entitled 
** Tripatriarchicon ; or tbe Lives of the Three Patriarchs, Abnk> 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. Digested into English Verse, by Mr An- 
drew Symson, M. A. late Minister of Kinkinner. Bdinburgh : 
Printed for the Anther. 1705." The following Poem Is one of 
&irteen elegies found appended to some rare copies of the book, 
which were withdrawn from the greater part of the edition, en ac^ 
count of the offence takes against them by the Whigs. Symson 
eeems to have been a sincere and sealous partisan of High Churdiy 

• So die was styled. 
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. and does not seem to have permitted any great man of his own 
party to die without an appropriate degy, accompanied by a cut- 
ting tirade upon his enemies. 

'* On the unexpected death of the vertuous Lady^ Mrs Janet 
Dalrymple, Lady Baldone, Yownger* 
Nupta, Aug<^ 12 ; Domum ducta, ^tfg. 24; Obiit, Se^rt* 12 ; 
Sepult Sepi> 30, 1669. 

IHaiogtis inter advenam et sertmm domesticum* 

* What means this sudden uneipected change^ 
This mourning Company ? Sure, sure some strange 
And uncouth tiling bath happened. Pkofbut^t Head 
Hath not been resting on the wnl'ry* bed 
Of Sea-green Thetit fourty timesy since I 
In transitu did cast my tender Eye 
Upon this ^ery place, and here did new 
A Troop of Oaliantat Iris nevet knew 
The various col^uts which tk^ did eniplojr 
To manifest and repreaeol tbeir Joy. 
Yea more ; Methinks I saw this very wall 
Adom'd with Smblema HieroglypbiealU 
At first ; Tlie glori^ Skin in lustre shine t 
Next unto it, A youog and lender Vme 
Surround a stately JElm^ whose tops ware crown*d 
With wreaths of Bc^f^ee reaching to tbe ground : 
And, to be short, methinks I did espy 
A pleasant, harmless, joyful Comedy. 
But now (sad cbangCt I'm sure,) th^y all are clad 
In deepest Sable, and their Faces sad. 
Tbe Swikt o'erdouded and tbe Vine^s. away. 
The Mlm is> dxQO|iing, and tbe wreaUia of 9ay 
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Are chaogM to Cypress, and tbe.Comedie 

Is inetamorpho6*d to a Tragedie. 

I do desire you, Friend, for to unfold 

This matter to me.' * Sir, 'tis truth you've told. 

We did enjoy great mirth, but now, ah me ! 

Our joyful Song's turned to an Elegie. 

A yertuous Lady, not long since a Bride, 

Was to a hopeful plant by marriage ty*d. 

And brought home hither. We did all rejoyce. 

Even for her sake. But presently our voice 

Was tunied to mourning, for that little time 

That she'd enjoy : She wained In her prime ; 

For Atropus, with her impartial knife. 

Soon cut her Thread, and therewithal! her Life. 

And for the time, we may it well remember. 

It being in unfortunate September, 

Just at the JEqvinox : She was cut down 

In th' harvest, and this day she's to be sown. 

Where we must leave her till the Resurrection ; 

*Tis then the Saints enjoy their full perfection.' 



if 



One of these curious pieces is << A Funeral Elegie occasioned 
by the sad and much lamented Death of that worthily respected 
and very much accomplished Gentleman, David Dunbar, Younger 
of Baldone. He departed this life on March 21, 1682, having 
received a bruise by a fall, as he was ryding the day preceding 
betwixt Leith and Holyroodhouse ; and was honourably interred, 
in the Abbey Church of Holyroodhouse, on April 4, 1682." 
Symson, though a printer in 1705, had been an episcopal clergy- 
man : and it is amusing to observe how much of the panegyric 
which he bestows upon Dunbar is to be traced to the circumstance 
of that gentleman having been alnoost his only hearer, when, in a 
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Whiggisb pariah, bis curacy bad like to be a perfect sinecure, so 
far as regarded tbat important particular— -a congregation. He 
thus speaks of bim :— 

*< He was no Schitmatick, be ne'er withdrew 
Himself from th* House of God ; he with a few 
(Some two or three) came constantly to pray 
For such as had withdrawn themselves away. 
Nor did he come by 6tS|—- foul day or fair, 
I, being in the church, was sure to see him there. 
Had he withdrawn, 'tis like these two or three. 
Being thus discouraged, had deserted me ; 
So that my Muse, 'gainst Priscian, avers, 
Hej HE alone, were ray Parishioners, 
Yea, and my constant Hearers. that I 
Had pow'r to eternize his Memory ; 
Then (though my joy, my glory, and my crown. 
By this unhappy fall be thus cast down,) 
I'd rear an everlasting monument, 
A curious structure, of a large extent,— 
A brave and stately pile, that should outbid 
Egyptian Cheops' costly Pyramid,— 
A monument that should outlive the blast 
Of Time, and Malice too,^a pile should last 
Longer than hardest marble, and surpass 
The bright and durable Corinthian brass !"* 



41 We are indebted to the kindness of Mr Kirkpatrick Sharpe, for this 
unique copy of the " Tripetiardiicon,* from which the above extracts were 
made. ' 
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A COUNTRY INNKEEPER. 

« 

(Caleb Balderston»J 

The prototype of Caleb Balderstone was perhaps Laird Bour, 
a servant of the Logans of Restalrig, in 1600. It is evident that 
the character is just a Scottish edition of Garrick*s Lying Valet 
We have discovered, however, a solitary trait of Caleb, in a Scotch 
innkeeper of real existence, who lived long in the south country,* 
and died only a few years ago. We subjoin a very brief notice of 
this person, whose name was Andrew Davidson. 

A literary gentleman, who supplies us with information re- 
specting him, states that he was once possessed of a considerable 
estate,— that of Green-house in the county of Roxburgh. But 
being a man of great wit and humour, his society was courted by 
young men of idle and dissipated habits, who led him into such 
expenses as shortly proved prejudicial to his fortunes. He was then 
obliged to sell off his estate and betake himself to a humbler line 
of life. Keeping a small grocery and spirit shop always presents 
itself to men in such circumstances, as a means of subsistence re- 
quiring least instruction and most easily set afloat. He accord- 
ingly commenced that line of business in Jedburgh; but, being con- 
sidered as an intruder into the burgh, and opposing certain an- 
cient residenters, who were supposed to be more lawfully, justly, 
and canonically entitled to trade in the town than any new upstart, 
he did not meet with that success which he expected. In conse- 
quence of this illiberal treatment he conceived the most rancorous 

* It is exceedingly remarkable (hat the greater part of the Author of Wa* 
▼etlty*! prototypes were natLves of this district. 
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bfttred for the inhabitants of Jedburgh, and ever after spokrof 
them in the most violent terms of hatred and contempt His coiki- 
mon language was,-»<* that not an individual in the town would 
be judged at the last day,-— Jedburgh would be at once damned by 
the dump ! " 

He again resolved to commence the profession of agricuhute, 
vnd took the farm of Habton, in the neighbouring parish of Crail- 
ing. This speculation, however, succeeded no better than the shop. 
By associating himself with the opulent farmers and gentlemen of 
tiie vicinity, by whom his company, as a man of wit and jollity, 
was always much sought after, his ancient habits of extravagance 
returned ; and, Aongh in poorer circumstances, being obliged to 
spend in equal style with these ruinous IViends, the surviving wrecks 
of his fortune were soon dissipated, and he was obliged io liecome 
a bankrupt. 

^ When a man, who has freely lavished his fortune and bis hti- 
moor in the entertainment of flriends above his own iUnk, becomes 
incapable of further sacriftee, it is most natctml for snch friends 
to fbrsake and neglect him. He is considered as no more entitled 
tn their gratitude, than the superannuated player, aifler he has 
ceased to be supported by the immediate exhibition of his powcn. 
Theire isito Chelsea provided for the cripples in the Ctfuse of (he 

gay- 
Mr Davidson was, however,, more fortunate in his cdmpauidfls. 

• After hismisfbrtune, they induced him to open a house of entettdn- 

meot at Ancrum Bridge ; laid in for him a stock of wines, spirits, 

&e. ; made parties at his liouse ; and set him fairly a-going, llils 

was a line in which he was calculated both to shine and to reiAtte 

profit. His company was stiU as attractive as ever ; and it was no 

longer disgraceful to recefve a solid reward for the entertaiumcut 

which his ftcetiouBness could afford. Having also learned a little 
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wisdom from his former miscarriages, he proceeded with more 
caution, kept up the respectability of his house, was polite and 
amusing to his guests, and, above all, paid infinite attention to his 
business. 

The peculiarity of character, for which we have placed his name 
against that of Caleb Balderstone. here occurs. Whenever there 
ali^ted any stranger of a more splendid appearance than ordinary, 
be was suddenly seized with a fit of magniloquency, and, in the 
identical manner of Caleb Balderstone, would call Hostler No. lO 
down from Hay-loft No, 15, to conduct the gentleman's '< beast*' 
to one of the best stalls in the Stable No. 20 ! He would then, with 
a superabundance of ceremony, show the stranger into a chamber 
which he would declare with the greatest assurance to be No. 40 ; 
and on his guest asking perhaps for a glass of rum, would order a 
waiter, whom he baptized f nolens volensj No. 15 for the occasion, 
to draw it from the cask in the bar marked 95. Then was the troelfih 
hen-roost to be ransacked, and a glorious fowl, the best that could be 
selected from a stock of about one thousand or so^ to be consigned to 
the hands of the Head Cook herself, (God knows his house boasted 
only one, who was ScvUion and Boots besides.) All this rhodomon- 
tade was enacted in a style of such serious effrontery, and was ac- 
companied by such a volubility of talk, and flights of humour, and 
bustling activity, that any one not previously acquainted with his 
devices, would Rave given him and his house credit for ten times 
the size and respectability they could actually boast of. 

Mr Davidson afterwards removed to the inn at Middleton, 
where he died, in good circumstances, about sixteen years ago. 
He was a man of very brilliant talents, distinguished much by 
that faculty entitled by the country people ready wit. He had a 
strong memory, a lively and fertile imagination, and possessed 
powers of discourse truly astonishing. The prevailing tone of his 
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mind was disposed to ridicule. He had a singularly felicitous 
knack of giving any thing improper in bis own conduct or appear- 
ance a bias in his favour, and could at all times, as we have seen, 
set off bis own circumstances in such a light as made them splen- 
did and respectable, though in reality they were vulgar and un- 
digiiified* 



H 
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CHAP. VIL 

HegdtH at MonttoM^ 

(Plot of the Tale. J 

Xhsbb can be little doubt that the Author ef Waverley has takeo 
the grounds of this Tale from the following interesting story, re- 
lated in a critique on the ** Culleden Papers," in the Qoarteily 
Review, which is said to have been written by the Great Novelist's 
other self, Sir Walter Scott 

*< The family, or sept of Macgregor is of genuine Celtic origin, 
great antiquity, and, in Churchill*s phrase, 



doubtless springs 



From great and glorious, but forgotten kings. 

*' They were once possessed of Glenurchy, of the castle at the 
head of Lochowe, of Glendochart, Glenlyen, Finlarig, Ballocb, 
now called Taymoutb, and of the greater part of Breadalbane. 
From these territories they were gradually expelled by the in- 
creasing strength of the Campbells, who, taking advantage of 
a bloody feud between the M'Gregors and M'Nabs, obtained let- 
ters of fire and sword against the former, and, about the reigns of 
James III. and IV., dispossessed them of much of their property. 
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The celebnited. M*Qtegor a Bua Bim« tbehair-OMl^of the cbie^ 
and a veiy gaiUnt young many was surpppiied and slain by Q^n 
CiSipbelly the Knight of Locbowe, and with liim fell the fortunaa 
af his fiumily. From this time, the few landa which cemaioed not 
iuffidng to support so numerous a clan, the M'Gvegprs beoama 
desperate^ wild, and lawless, supporting -themselves either by ac- 
tual depredatioB, or by the money which they levied as the price 
of their forbearance, and retaliating upon the more powerful 
dans, as well as upon the Lowlands, the severity with which 
they were frequently puisued and slaughtered* A single trait of 
their history wUl show wbfit was the ferodty of feud among the 
Scottish clans. 

« The remaining settlements of the McGregor tribe were chiefly 
in Balquhidder» around Loch Katrine, as far es the besders of 
Lochlooiond* £v«goi these lands they did not possess- in propertj% 
but by some tmiisaotlons with the family <^ Buchanan, who were 
the real landholders ;. but the terrors of the M(Gregois extended 
fer and wide, fer they iTeie at feud with all their oeig^boura. In 
the year 1569, a party of the McGregors, belonging to a tribe 
called Claiv-Duil a Cheach, i. e* the children of DougaL of the 
Mist, (an appropriate name for such a character,) met with /oha 
Drummond of Drununoodflrnech, who bed, in hi# eapadlgr of 
stewart^epote, or provincial magistriite of Stntfhearn^ trae^ and 
executed two or three of these McGregors, for depredat^ou^ cook 
mitted on Ins chief Loid Dnmmood's lands* The phildren of 
the Mist seised the oppoftunity of vengesnoe^ slew the uj^fertunata 
huntsman^ and cut off his bead* They then went to the house of 
John Scewsrt of Ardvoirlich, whose wife was a lister of the mur-^ 
dered Dnimmondernoch. The laird was absent, but the lady xe- 
ceivad the unbidden 8nd>.unwelcome guests with hospitality, and, 
aoierdiiig to the Highland custom and phrase, placed before them 
bnMd wiAxfiihmf tUlbattey food oould be madii ready. She left 
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the room to superintend the prepamtions* and when she returnsd, 
bebeldi displayed upon the table, the ghastly head of her brother, 
with a morsel of bread and cheese in its month* The terrified 
lady rnshed out of the house with a fearful shriek, and could not 
be found, though her distracted husband caused all the woods and 
wildernesses anmnd to be diligently seai'cbed. To augment. the 
misery of Ardvdrlich, his unfortunate wife was with child wbea 
she disappeared. She did not, however, perish. It was harveit 
season, and in ^ woods and moors the maniao wanderer pro* 
bably found berries and other substances capdtde of sustaining 
\^fe ; though the rulgar, fond of the marvellous, supposed that 
the wild deer had pity on her misery, and submitted to be milked 
by her. At length some train of former ideas began to re^ve in 
her mind. She had formerly been very attentive to her domestic 
duties, and used commonly to oversee the milking of the cows ; 
and now the women employed in that office in the remote upland 
grazings, observed, with terror, that they were regularly watched 
during the milking by an emaciated, miserable-looking, female 
figure, who appeared from among the bushes, but retired with 
great swiftness when any one approached her. The story was 
told to Ardvoirlich, who, conjecturing the truth, took measures for 
ivitercepting and recovering the unfortunate fugidvew She re- 
gained her senses after the birth of her child ; but it was remark- 
able, that the son whom she bore seemed affected by the conse- 
quences of her terror. He was of great strength, but of violent 
passions, under the influence of which he killed his friend and 
commander. Lord Kilpont, in a manner which the reader will find 
detailed in Wisbart's Memoirs of Montrose. 

« The tragedy of Drummondemoch did not end with the effects 
of the murder, on the Lady Ardvoirlich. The clan of the Mac- 
Gregors being convoked in the church of Balquhidder, upon the 
Sunday after the act, the bloody head was produced on the altar. 
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wheiiNeach clansman avowed the murder to have been perpetrated 
by his own consent, and, laying successively his hands on the; 
scalp, swore to defend and protect the authors of the deed,<^-< in 
ethnic and barbarous manner,' says an order of the Lords of the 
Privy Council, dated 4th February 1589, * in most proud con- 
tempt of our Sovereign Lofd and his authority, if this shall remain 
unpunished.' Then follows a commission to search for and pur- 
sue Alaster M*Gregor of Glenstrae, and all others of his name, 
with fire and sword« We have seen a letter upon this subject 
from Patrick, Lord Drummond, who was naturally most anxious 
to avenge hb kinsman's death, to the Earl of Montrose, appoint- 
ing a day in which the one shall be < at the bottom of the valley 
of Balquhidder with his forces, and advance upward^ and. the 
othery with his powers, shall occupy the higher outlet, and move 
downwards, for the express purpose of taking moeet revenge for the 
deadh of their cousin.' Ardvoirlich assisted them with a* par^y» 
and it ia said they killed thir^-seven of the dm of l>ouj(f^f of; 
the Mist upon the single farm of Inveroeufy.'*«-^2iiarf^ Ber- 
jview, voL xiv, p. 307. 



.■ . t* 



THE GREAT MONTROSE. 

Thx illoBtriotts personage whose fortunes form the ground- 
work of this Tale, was the only son of John, fourth Earl of 
Montio8e,f» by lady Margaret Ruthven, daughter of William, 

* 'M9(faJaimaryU05,theyoimgB«ilorMoDtiosefoi«htaoombatwilhSfr 
James Sandilands, at the siOt trone of Edinbuigh, thinking to have levengtd Ike 
aUughtvofhiseousia, MrJUmOahaai, who waisisia with thaibotof afiH^- 
toI, and four of hit men ilsin with •woidii'^-4iirrirtf JNory, p.91 
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fint Earl of Oowrfe.* He was bom in tho yen 1618, tne- 
cccded his Ikther in 1626, and was married soon after, wiiile yet 
▼ery yonng,«-a eircmnstanoe which is said to have aomewhal 
mamd his education. He traveiled into foreign parts, where he 
spad softie years in study, and in learning ^the costomary aoeom* 
pKshments of that period, in which he excelled most mem ; and 
he returned home in 1634t. 

Meeting witti a cold and forbidding reception at Govrt, fab 
Lordsliip joined the supplicants, in 1637, and heoante one «f tfae 
most zealous -supporters of the Covenant, in 1638» Next year he 
had Hm command of -the forces sent to the north agidoet the lows 
of 'Aberdeen, whidi he obliged to take the Ooveuant ; and tiie 
Marquis of'Hutttly, wlio, on his approach, diiAMttdad 1^ smb 
he had raised, was sent prisoner to Edinbnrgii. Loud Aboyot 
appewing in arms in the north the same year, Montreiiwa dla> 
patdied against him, and totally rooted his Ibrees at tfae BiMge 
of Dee. When the pacification of Berwick was concluded, MonU 
n»e was one of the noblemen who paid their respects to Charfes I. 
at that place, in July 1639. 

Kext year, an army being raised to march into England, 
Montrose bad two regiments given him, one of horse and one of 
foot He led the van of that army through the Tweed, on ibot, 
and, totally routing the vanguard of the King*8 cavalry, contri- 
buted to the victory at Newburn. But, in 1643, moved with re- 
sentment against the Covenanters, who preferred to his prompt 
and ardent character the wily and politic Earl of Argyle, or see- 
ing, perhaps, that the final views of that party were inimioal to the 
interests of monaichy and of the constltotion, Montrose esponsed 
the falling cause of loyalty, and raised the Highland clana, whom 

« IS was lepoitod that MoDtroco, while a ohikU iwaOowed a tavi^ by Am 
•OBVonsndand diiecUonc^his mother, in order to render hImidfinviitaMnble. 
AsJ|rSh«rpewys,inhiiamtniogw(irk,'* La Vs MeasoDskw" ha swallowed hi 
alter life ■omeiiilnf wanek--4be CcnrenaaL 
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he united to a snudl body of Iriiby coomiaDdfid by Ateiaidw 
Macdonaldy still renowned in tiie north under the title of CoUutto. 
With a few troops collected in Weetmorehmd, he first raised the 
roval standard at Dumfries, in April 1644, but was soon obliged 
to retire into England ; and he was excommuiiicated by the oom- 
nussion of the General Assembly.* To atone^ however, for so 

t 

seirere a denunisiation* the King, about this time, raised lum to 
the dignity of liiarquis ; and he soon after had the pleasure of 
routing the Parliament army at Morpeth. He wis next suooass- 
ful in throwing provisions into Newcastle. After the defeat of 
Fkince Rupert at Marston Moor, in July 1644^ he leR his men 
"wilh that general^ and went to Scotland^ At this period of his 
adventures the Author of Wavierley takes hhn up in hisJu^gend of 
J^ontrose. 

Disguised ^s •;gro(»n, with only two ottendants, Montroie ai- 
ri«ed in Strathev% where he oontinaed till rumour amumnoed the 
approach of 1600 Iibh, ^ho, after ravaging the northern evtre- 
mity of AigyUshire^ had knded in Skye, and traversed the ostsB^ 
sivo districta of I^pcbaber and Badenoch. On descending into 
AthoU, in August 1644, they were surprised with the unex p ecte d 
appearance of their genend, Montrose^ in the garb of a Highlander, 
witha single attendant; but his name vraa sufficient to increase 
his army to 3000, ibr commanding whom he had the King^ war- 
rant. He attacked an army of Covenanters, amounting to op* 
wards of 6000 Aot and bone, at Tippermuhe, Ist September, to- 
tally routed them, and leok their artillery and baggage^ without 
losing a man* Perth immediate^ surrendered t3 the victor; but, 
Aigyle aj^pcoaching^ he rtbsndimrd that place as untenable, took 
alt ^ Gsmiot, funmiinitioB, and spoil of the town vrith him, and 
went north* He de&atad the Covenanters a second time at the 
Bridge of Dee^ on the 18th of September; and, continuing the 

vel.iL 
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purauit to the gttea ct Aberdeen^ entered the town with the tan- 
quiihed. The pillage of the ill-fated burgh waa doomed to ex- 
piate the principles which Montrose himsdf bad fbrmerl j imposed 
upon them* 

Argyll came from Stirling to Perth on the 10th of September; 
and his army following him in a desultory manoer* fs said to htie 
taken about a week in pasnng through the latter town.* He 
passed the Tay in boats which Montrose had left undestroyed, aod 
pursued that general to the north. Meanwhile, Montroae bad left 
Aberdeeui and sought the assistance of the Oordooa;*!)!!! finding 
the Spey well guarded, he retreated OYer the mountains to Bade- 
noch, burying his artillery in a morass. He descended into Atfaoll 
and Angus, porsoed by Argyll, but by a sudden mareh npasnd 
the Grampians, and returned to rouse the Gozdoos to ams. At 
Fyyie, he was almost surprised by Argyll, 27th October 16M^ 
but maintained a situation, advantageously chosen, agldnst the 
reiterated attacks of a superior army, till night, when he made 
good bis retreat into Badenoch. He immediately proceeded into 
Argyllshire, which he ravaged, and sentence of forfeiture was 
passed against him in Parliament. 

So extraordinary were the evolutions of Montrose, that on many 
occasions the appearance of his army was the first notice the enemy 
had of bis approach ; and of bis retreats, the first intelligence was 
that he was beyond their reach. Argyll, exasperated with the de- 
vastation of bb estates, marched against Montrose ; but he^ not 
waiting to be attacked, marched thirty miles, by an unfirequented 
route, across the mountains of Locbaber, during a heavy fall of 
snow, and came at night in front of the enemy, when they be- 
lieved him in a different part of the country. This was in Fe- 
bruary 1645, during a very inclement season. *< The moon shone 

« Ibe Muse's Threnodie. 
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SD clear/* says Bishop Wishart, « that it was alttictst as light as 
day. They lay upon their arms the whole night, and, with the 
assistatice of the light, so harassed each other with slight alarms 
and skirmishes, that neither gave the other time to repose. They 
all wished earnestly for day J only Argyle, more intent on hisr own 
safety, conveyed himself away about the middle of the night ; 
and, having very opportunely got a boat, escaped the hazard of a 
battle, choosing rather to be a spectator of the prowess of bis men 
than share in the danger himself. Nevertheless, the chiefs of the 
Campbells, who were indeed a set of very brave men, and worthy 
of a better chief and a better cause, began the battle with great' 
courage. But the first ranks discharging their muskets only once, 
Montrose's men fell in upon them furiously, sword in hand, with 
a great shout, and advanced with such great impetuosity^ ttiat they 
routed the whole army, and put them to flight, and pursued them 
for about nine miles, making dreadful slaughter the whole way. 
There were 1500 of the enemy slain, among whom were several 
gentlemen of distinction of the name of Campbell, who led on the 
clan, and fell in the field of battle, too gallantly for their das- 
tardly chief. Montrose, though an enemy, pitied their fkte, and 
used his authority to save and give quarter to as many as he could. 
In this battle Montrose had several wounded, but he had none 
killed but three privates, and Sir Thomas Ogiivie, son of the 
Earl of Airley, whilst Argyll lost the Lairds of Aucbinbreck, Glen- 
saddeU, and Lochndl, with his son and brother,— and Barbreck, 
Inneraw, Lament, Silvercraigs, and mapy other prisoners.*'.— 
Spalding, inlhis « History of the Troubles," states, that (< there 
came dinct from the bomioittee of Edinburgh certain men to see 
Argyle's forwardness in foUowing Montrose, but they saw his 
flight, in manner foresaid It is to be considered, that few of this 
army could have escaped, if Montrose had not marched the day be- 
fore the fight thirty-three miles, (Scots miles) on little food, and 

H 2 
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ctomtd siiDdrjr wUen, wet and weuy» and standing in wel and 
cold Ibe hail night befora tha fight.** 

MoDtxoae, flushed with Tictory, now proceeded to Monqr, when 
be fpas joined bj the Gordons and Granta. Ho riezt mmclied to 
the aoDtfaward, taking Dnndee by storm ; but being nttaakod by a 
superior force under Baillle and Hunyy began to lolrea*. BiiHis 
and Hurry dinded their forces, to prevent his return to tfio nerii ; 
but, by a masterly morement, he passed between their dtrisiai^ 
and regained the mountains. He defeated Hurry at MoUnBttt 
near Nairn, on the 14th May, 1645, by a maneeutra aiaOar to 
that of Epaminondas at Leuctra and Mantinea. In that baltls^ 
the left wing of the Royalists was commanded by Moatrose's abk 
anxiliary, Alister Mac Jonell, or Maocoul, (as be ia caHad in Qtt^ 
lie) still celebrated in Highland tradition and song for b» chifahy 
and courage. An elevation of ground separated tha wingk- Mant> 
rose received a report that Macdonell's vring had given wiqr» and 
was retreating. He instantly ran along the ranks, and called out 
to his men that Macdonell was driving the enemy before hini, and, 
unless they did the same, the other wing would carry away idl 
the glory of the day. His men instantly rushed forward, and 
charged the enemy off the field, while he hastened with his re- 
serve to the relief of his friend, and recovered the fortune of the 
day.* At this battle, in which 2000 Covenanters fell, OnnpbelT 
of Lawers, though upwards of seventy years of age, fbogfat on tha 
Presbyterian side, with a two*handed broadsword, till himaelf, 
and four of his six sons, who were with him, fell on the^groond 
on whidi they stood. Such was the enemy which the genfua and 
courage of Montrose overcame. Pursuing his victory, Montrose 
encountered and defeated Baillie at Alford, on the td of Jolty ; 
but on this occasion his success was embittered by tbe loss o^ liotd 

* StewarfS Sketches of the Highlandi^ vol B. 
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Gotfdoii* fAo Mlrin the aetion. His mtorkii lOtzacted reialorce- 
mteliflWiaitdl partstif the country : he marched (o the loathward 
at tfw head of 6000 men, ;and fought a bloody and decisive battle 
neanKiisjA^oA the 15th ikagnst^ when neariy 5000 Covenanters 
fcU under die Highland daymose. 

Una lait and greatest of his iplendid suoceases opened the whole 
of Seotknid to Mbntroae. He oocnpied GUuigow and the capital, 
and mambed forward to the border, not merely to complete the 
sulijeetion of the sonthera provinees, but with the flattering hope 
of pouring his victorious army into England, and bringing to the 
support of Charles the swords of his paternal tribes. 

Mbntiose was now, however^ deituied to endure a reverse of 
his hitherto- brilliant fortune. After travening the border conn- 
ttei^ and' receiving little assistance or countenance from the chiefii 
of tbeae Jdistxicts, he encamped on Phlliphaugb, a level plain near 
SeUurk,.eatending about a mile and a half along the banks of the 
livers Tweed and Ettrick. Here he posted his infantry, amount- 
ing to about 1500 men, whiie he himself and his cavalry, to the 
amount of about. 1000, look up their quarters in the town of Sel- 
kirk. 

fieoalled :by tbv danger* of the catase of the Covenant, Geneml 
David Ledy «tene down from England at the head of those iroot 
squadrons whose fane had been proved in the fiital battle of Long 
Uartloii Mooi^ His army consisted of from 5000 to 0000 men, 
dileily eavBkry* Leslie's first plan seems to have been to occupy 
the. midland cbmties, so as to intercept the return of Montroae's 
HigVttttdeiB, and to force him to an unequal combat Accord* 
ingly, he marciied along the eastern, coast from Berwick to Tul* 
neat; but there he soddeoiy altered his direction, and, crosdng 
tfairougfa Midlothian, turned again to die southward, and, follow 

• Boidsr.MlMtiiliy, voL W 
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ing the course of Gala Water, arrived at Melrose tfe'Cineninf be» 
fore the engagement* How it is possible that Moiitroae 'Shonld 
have received no notice whatever of the march of so ooniidenble 
an army seems almost inconceivable, and proves datdte comatBf 
was very disaffected to his cause or person. Still more extraordi- 
nary does it appear, that, even with the advantage of a thick Aist, 
Lesly should have, the next morning, advanced t^waida Hont- 
rose*s encampment without being descried by a single^ scouts Sadly 
however, was the case, and it was attended with, all the conse- 
quences of a complete surprisal. The first intimation' that Moot* 
rose received of the march of Lesly was the noise of Iha conffiot, 
or rather that wliich attended the unresisted slaughter of bis in- 
fantry, who never formed a line of battles the right, wiog alon^ 
supported by the thickets of Harehead-wood, and bytbenr en- 
trenchments, stood firm for some time. But Lesly b«d detailed 
2000 men, who, crossing the Ettrick still higher up than- his maiB 
body, assaulted the rear of Mohtrose^s right wing. - At this mo- 
ment the Marquis arrived, and beheld his ariny dispersed, for 
the first time, in irretrievable rout He had thrown himself upon 
a horse the instant he heard the firing, and, followed by such of 
his disordered cavalry as had gathered upon the- alarm, he gal- 
loped from Selkirk, crossed the Ettrick, and made a bold and des- 
perate attempt to retrieve the fortune of the day. ' But all wss in 
vain ; and after cutting his way, almost singly, through a body of 
Lesly's troopers, the gallant Montrose graced by his example the 
retreat of the fugitives. That retreat he continued op.Tamyw, 
and over Minchmoor ; nor did he stop till he arrived at Trs^tteir, 
16 miles from the field of battle. He lodged the first night at the 
town of Peebles.* Upon Philiphangfa he lost, in one dcfiMt, the 
fruit of six splendid victories; nor was he again able effectually 

• Wiihart. 
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to make bead in Scotland a^nst the covenaatad camei The 
number slain in the field did not eiceed 300 or 400 ; fiw the ioi* 
gittret.Aiund refuge in the mottntailifl» vdikb'bad often been' the 
ntleat of vhnqiiished armiea» and, were imperfiooa to the pursuer's 
cafahy. Lesly abused his yictoryy and disgraced his arms^ hj 
slangbtering in cold blood many of the j^risoners iHiom he had 
taken ; and the courl-yard of Newark Castle is said to hUve been 
the.QK)^ upon which they were shot by Jiis tiommand. Jtfany 
othen arq eaid by Whbart to have beei^ p^ectpitaied frem k high 
bridge over the Tweed,— a cireumstance considered doubtful bgt 
Laing, a« there was then no bridge o?er the Tweed between 
Peebles and Berwick* thoogh the mniMacro might hare taken place 
at either of the old bridges over the Ettrick end Tahww^ which 
lay in the yery line o( flight end pursuits It is too oertna that 
seferid of the EoyaUtta were executed by the CeveBantArsjas tiaio 
ton to the King and Parliament; * 

After this rerene of fortimeyi*: Montrose retired into the oorUw 
In 1646, .he formed an association wMi the Baile of Sutfaerland 
and Seaforth, and other Highland dueftainsy and they hud si^ge 
to Invemee^; but iQeneral Middleton forc^ Montrose, to xctraitt 
with; considerable look Charles I. now sending orderti to Bicnt- 
rose to disband his fbrces and leave the HBgrWn> he capitulated 
with Middleton, July 1646, and an indemnity. ;WBagrantiBd to his 
foUowen, and he was peimiUed to rcj^.to the odntinent The 
capituUtioB was ratified by Parliamem* and Montrose wss peiu 
mitted to reoMiA nnnnlasted in Scotland fotf a month to settle hie 
affairs. 



. • A ooveaanted ninliter, p>spsot,(it theaesntioB of tbcsegmiknuew ob- 
mrcd,— ** This wirk gses bouiDy on !**• «a amiable fnelainatkin> equivalflDt 
to the inodem ^ Ira, P9 oCtan used on limilar oeosdons. 

' ' ' ■ ' ' ' ' 

t Wood's Peeiage. 
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He iiOf«r proeitdidtD>n«liO0, when Im nsided twoyoon. He 
had the^oflbref flieappoiDta^jMtB of general o€ tke Soola in Fkmoi^ 
U0ittiint4g8Mral4f tfiePreoch^mnyyCsptaiB of the gened^^ 

with ■vvmiaat pensioB 6f IIM^ <'i>*'°*> ^''''^ * pi^^ 
f w ouiotod . to the mnk of imuieciMdy and to tiie eaptalncj cf the 

Kiag*e gnaidB, «ll which prefhments be declined, as he WiriMd 
eBljtobeofiemeetohieown King. He retired priYBtelyftMi 
¥uaMf in-Maj :1646, and went to Germany, from tlMAoe to Brat- 
ads, whow lie WIS, at the period^ the Kkig^i exeeatlonrln 1#4^ 
He 4faen xspahced to the Hague, whefeH%atles II. rteided, and 
odfered to«staHlish him on the throne of Scotland "by force. The 
King gave him a eommioiott aocordin|^) and invested hte wWtt 
the order >of. the garlerl Ifontrdae, ^vfith arms supplied by the 
oaort of Sweden, •and money by Denmailc, embarked at Ham- 
billyh,! with 600 Oermans^ and landed in Oiluiey in ipttng 1690, 
where he got some recruits, and erossed orer to OaMmesa with 
an arroy|of ebout 1400 men; and he was joined by several 
B4)yBliMas he travened tibe wilds of Sutherland. But, advan- 
cing into Hossfaire, he was surprised, and totally defeated, at In- 
v e r diauo n, by Colonel Strachan, an officer of the Sedttidi Par- 
liament, vvho afterwards became a decided Cremweliian. Mont- 
mtt^M bonB wflfe shot muder him ; bat he was generously remounted 
by Ids friend, Lord Frendraugfat. After a fruiUess resistance, he 
aft length fled iftom the field, threw «way his ribbon and George, 
ehangad dothea with « omrotiymaa, and thus escaped to tiie 
hiMiae:af IMD^Liod of Assint,*!* by whom he w«s betrayed to Gene- 
ral Lesly. 

Whatsoever indignities the bitterness of party rage or religious 
^Urt eoold suggest^ were accumuhrted* on a ftdlen, illustrious 
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m Letter of AichibaU, Loird Napier, Bruneli, 14th June 1648, penet D. 
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iji fonnerly terrible, and still ^tested. He irai slowly and 
oitentaftbusly conducted through the north by the urngenerout 
lioly, in the same mean habit in which he was taken. His de- 
iraatadons were not forgotten,— his splendid Tictories never for- 
ghrotty— and he was exposed, by excommunication, to the abher- 
wnee and insults of a fanatical people. His sentence was already 
prononnced in Parliament, on his former attainder, under every 
aggiBfakioa which brutal minds can delight to inffict He was re- 
ceived by the Magistrates of Edinburgh at the Watergate^ 18th 
M^ 1650, placed on an elevated seat in a cart, to which hc/was 
pinioned with cords, and, preceded by his officers, coupled tog^ 
tbar, was conducted, barelieaded, by the public executioner, to the 
common ga^. But his magnanimity was superior to every in- 
sult When produced to receive his sentence in Parliament, he 
was npndded by the Chancdlor with his violation of the Cove- 
nant, the introduction of Irish insurgents, his invasion of Scot- 
land during a treaty with the King; and the temperate dignity 
which he had hitherto sustained, seemed, at first, to yield to in- 
dignant contempt. He vindicated his dereliction of the Covenant, 
1^ thmx rebellion,— his appearance In arms, by the commission of 
his Sovereign,— and declared, that as he had formerly deposited, 
so he again resumed his arms, by his Majesty's command, to ac- 
celerate the treaty commenced with the States. A barbarous sen- 
tence, which be received with an imdaunted countenance, was 
then pronounced by a Parliament who acknowledged Charles t 
be their King, and whom, on that account only, Montrose ac- 
knowledged to be a Parliament,— 4faat he should be hangi^ for 
three hours, on a gibbet 80 feet high,— ^dmt his band should be af- 
fised to the common gaol— -his Kmbs to the gates of the principal 
towns— and Ids body interred at the place of exseaiAdti^ nnlete his 
excommunication were taken off, and then it might be buried in 
consecrated ground. With dignified magnanimity, he replied. 
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that he was prouder to ha?e his head affixed to the prison walb 
than his picture placed in the King's bedchamber ; ** and, for 
from being troubled that mjr limbs are to be sent to your principal 
towns, I m^ish I had flesh enough to be dispersed througb. Christ- 
endom, to attest my dying attachment to my King." It. was the 
calm employment of his mind that night to reduce this: extrav*- 
gant sentiment to verse. He appeared^next day on the scaffold, 
in a rich habit, with the same serene and undaunted countenance, 
and addressed the people, to vindicate his dying unabsolved by the 
church, rather than to justify an invasion of the kingdom during 
a treaty with the Estates. The insults of his enemies were not 
yet exhausted. The history of his exploits, whidi had been writ* 
ten in Latin by Bishop Wisbart, and published all aver Europe, 
was attached to bis neck by the executioner : but he smfled at 
their inventive malice,-— declared that he wore it with miora pride 
than be had done the, garter,— and when his devotions were 
finished, demanding if any more indignities were to be practised, 
submitted calmly to an unmerited fate. * 

Thus perished, at the age of thirty-eight, the gallant Marquis 
of Montrose, with the reputation of one of the first commanders 
that the civil wars had produced. He excelled in the stratagems 
of war ; but his talents were rather those of an active, enter- 
prising partizan, than of a great commander,— better fitted to ex- 
cite and manage a desultory war, than to direct the complicated 
operations of a regular campaign. He may be admired for his 
genius, but he cannot be praised for his wisdom. T^ugh he ex- 
celled in the performance of rapid movements, and bad the quick 
eye of a serpent approaching its prey, he bad not the firmness, 
perseverance, and vigilance which form the necessary qualifica* 
tions of a great generaL Most of his victories were gained by the 

• Laiog's Hiitovy, vol. i. 
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celerlt/ of his approaches and the impetuosity of his atlacksy yet 
he did not prove himself any better qualified to avert the fatal coiv> 
Mquences of surprise than those whom his manoeuvres had so oftan 
defeated. His genius was great and iomantic» in the Ofnnion of 
Caiidinal de Retz, no mean judge of human nature, approhduDg 
the nearest to the ancient heroes of Greece and Rome. But iiis 
herobm was wild and extravagant, and was less conspicuous du- 
ring his life than from the fortitude with whidi he sustained an 
ignominious death. 

. Montrose*8 sentence in all circumstances, was ezccuted ad /iito- 
ranu His head was stuck upon the tolbooth of Kdinbui;gb, wher^ 
it Jtmained, blackening in the sun, when his master Charles IL, 
•oon .thereafter, arrived in the Scottish metropolis. His limba 
men diqiehed to Perth, Glasgow, Stirling^ and Aberdena, fud 
Ilia body was buried at the place of execution, ttom whence it 
^tnm afterwards removed to the common mioor,* whence it was 
lifted at the Restoratioo. On this events when Charies ftnnd op- 
portoaity for testifying bis respect for Montrose^ his soattersd re^ 
mains were collected. There was a 8ca£Ebld erected at the tol- 
booth, and some oeremooy was used in taking down his head from 
its ignominious situation. According to Kirktonyt* some bowed 
and some knelt while that veliet was removed from the spike, 
which "was done by Jiiontrose's kinsman, the Laird of Gorthis, 
who»' according to the covenanting aooount* died in earueqtteneo, 
after performing liis triumphant but melancholy duty. The Laud 
of Pitcurre, too» who in his joy had drank a little too much on 
the occasion, was, by the same account, found dead in his bed 
next morning; though .wa find little heeitatioa in giving the 

• Law's Memorisli. 

t History of the Chiueh of Sootland, p. 126. In the Merairiufl Caledcniui 
the place of this hiTiiiinatlan was *' under the ptibUc gibbet, half a mile fipom 
town." 
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baaoAf aaive of the cndit due Jo that evant tfaoQ whatthe Pros* 
bytmm mau^&tt U pleased -to ea]l ** the-pleasura] of Heaven." 
JiODtuose^ H Mu a i Mu mre deposited in ilMyroodlioase^ ivbcra ttoj 
i«iiained«oiiieftinie.in«late ; and, on the 14di of Mi^ 1651, tNj 
worb fanijedy .irtth gnat .pomp md . oesemonyy in the cathwhsl 
cbmshofJStixiles. 

Skich is alifkf.bttt comet .histoncaldetail of the evanu which 
the Author of Waverley has confounded and miseepmnnted, ibr 
hh owd ipsnrposes, in the «« Legend of BAootiOBe.^ Wa Imve 
givoi aC -hesfe bitt aneagie outline of tbe^veota^ bstva tfej; 
id JibaUr.pati|>er4arBesy lonr maraattve wiilss^vo te vorraot tha 
gldaidtylinto.^ifludi^tbe Grant Neivelist has thrown f«faaai. It 
nuy Jmbb te^bflicvedt that «he last erent in Oia Xaleif «ba«^ 
lio^lad nussdcr of l^srd Menteitfa, which ^our Antbarifaai placed 
after tttsiifaatlle of> InTcriocfay. Now this onrcnnalBBoa, which 
wa8Joftaife]HoeoutttDoeb4opk;place omChe 6thof£epCHmfaarlGM^A 
£ew dafsafltr the .battle of Tippermnir, whereas tlM battk of in- 
vwlodlF happened) on (he 1st of J^bmary 1645^ &te months star. 
Weliave OMide aotpe^coUeotionB raiEqpcotiiig tbeMsaniaatioi^ and 
giM ihejcesult. 

jQhn» lKMDd)Kinpesrt, the Laid Mentrithof « The Legend ef 
|iotitMie,*^ was the«klest son of William, seventh £ari of Men* 
ttU^^apld £vst Eaii of Ahth, who vendered himself raoiatlBafale in 
in^efign «f Charles L hf saying that lie had <* tbo reddest hleod 
in^Sttotiand;** alloding to bk ■descent f rom BapheMk. Ross, iImb 
ioppesdd «he ilfBt wife of Robeft IL^— 4n conse^entfe of which 
ei4^<pMni;be waa'disgraoed and imprisoned by his. offMtod Sove- 
reign* Lord Kinpont married, in 1632, Lady Mary Keith, a 
daoghter of Earl Marishal, consequently he could not be fhe hero 
and liover which he is represented to have been in the fiction, and 
the story of Allan Macaulay's rivalry, which prompted him to the 
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wicked deed, must be entirely grouudlen. Kinpoot Joined Moot- 
fOie in August 1644^ with Kcrntti to the emount- of 400 »eB, 
uad wee pieeent at the battle of Tippermuir, immedistely ^lloiT- 
iug. A few days thereafter, James Stewart of Ardveinlicli tasely 
mavdered his Lordship, at Colaee in Pertbshixe. A difitent eo- 
bwr is given to this circumstance by diffinent nanatots. A dti- 
aen of Perth, who wrote a manuscript giving an aoconot -of some 
r e aaa r kabl e croits in his own tim^ (quoted in ** TkeMuaa^ Tkre^ 
nodict**) m^n aioqvly that Stewart comnHttsd the murder ^ became 
Lord Kinpont had joined Montrose." But, in Outfarle's ifemonty 
'tee-ind^ that « Stewart faavhag proposed to In Lordsh^m pfam to 
jMisiiusl ci Jffontroae, of which Loid Kinpont sigiiified^faiB^bfasnw 
vsAB^ as di^gcaoeftsK and devilisb, tlm «thflr, rwithoot ttfofe «d»9 
kil4ejb«iIddiacoferhlm,8tebbed hhn to 4iie)heait> 'md iwiiv* 
diitteljr Jed to She Covemintevs, <by whom be wm tNffdoMd ^aad 
pMiiiotad.* STh* Karquls )of MontNse^ deopl^'Sflteted iMith lie 
kM of se noble a IHend,' g«?er ontett i» «onnytng Ms Itodf in 
in hdBOBiafaleimanaer to Menteith, where ho wmrinterfed.^ fea 
the « Staggedng Slate afScotoStBtesmen/'t we find the fdihrn^ 
ing passage :-«•«< The JLord Kinpoot, being with James 'GmdMrn 
in the time of the late troubles, was ^stabbed with a dlikl^ one 
Alexander Stewart, and his lady, daughter of the £arl of Mari- 
shaU, was distracted in her wits four years after.'* Here a remark- 

• The xsMinded acts, January 164S, oontain a ratificalion of James Stewart's 
pardon tot kiUing Lord Kfaipcmt. He was made mi^or of the Marquis of Ar* 
gyl^ regiment of foot, SiCh October 1648.— NiUte^'« Heraldry, voL ii, App. Tl, 

t Soott of Scottstarvef s Staggering State of Scots Statesmen** is a curious me- 
moir, written shortly after the Restoration, but not ]^ted till early in the yesr 
VfSif after the death of the penoos whose characters and actions are mentioned 
witti so little respect in the ooone of its satirical details. It is adverted to, as 
in s condition of manuscript, at the 25th page of the 9d volume of the Biide 
of Lammermoori and the Author appears to have made some use of its infor. 
oHitiom In the oomtruction of the subsequent Tale. 
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able discrepancy is obsenrable. The assassin is termed Alexander, 
wberaas every other authority gives James as his Christian name. 
Yet this diacofdance in names is not more worthy of remark than 
anodier of the same description, which we are about to point out 
to. the amateurs of the Scotch Novels, as occurring in the Tale be- 
fore ns. In the first edition of this Tale^ ( 1 819) at the 32 1st page 
of the third volume, the Grreat Unknown, for once, forgets the 
fictitious appdlation Macanlay, and terms the visionaiy brother 
Allan Siuari, which, we think, completely serves to identify the 
above ftory with the dreadful one in the ** Tale.*' 

Wishart says, that such was the fiiendship and fimilliarity of 
Kinpont with his murderer, that they had slept in the same bed 
the night previous to the horrid deed, which took places it appears, 
in the groy of the momingi . It is true that he killed also " the 
oentinel who stood at the entry of the camp^ it being so dark that 
those who pursued him could not see the length of tfieir ptkes. 
Montrose was very much afflicted with the untimely fiite of this 
nobleman, who had been bis own special friend, and most fiEuthfui 
and loyal to the King his master, and who^ besides his knowledge 
in polite literature, philosophy, divinity, and law, was eminent for 
bis probity and fortitude.'*— ifi?m(»r$, p« 84 
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PHILIPHAUGH.* 

r 

2>jiuuftK lies on the face of a long range of hills stretching firom 
north to south. The Ettrick water, a pretty little river, runs at 
their base. A bridge of fonr arches crosses the stream, and car- 
ries the road from the low, flat, and swampy plain of Fhiliphaogh, 
up the eminence, in a gracefully winding direction, to the town. 
A mountain streamlet, called the Sbawbum, disembogues itself 
at the bridge. This in summer is quite dry, but in winter, or 
during wet weather, descends in torrents, and assists the Ettrick 
in overflowing the field of Philiphaugh. This celebrated field is 
now partly inclosed, and bears a few patches of turnips ; but the 
chief produce seems to be rushes, a species of crop which may per- 
haps yield little comfort to the agricultuiist, but which will give a 
more than proportionable pleasure to the amateur, assuring him that 
the ground has lost little of its original character, and is much the 
same now as when it was trod by Montrose. 

The hill on which Selkirk stands, is studded round with neat 
gtntlemen*s seats, and forms a striking contrast with those on the 
opposite side of Philiphaugh, which are uniformly dark, bleak, 
and unproductive. Sheltered by one of these, and situated di- 

• This article fbims part ^f a work whidi I have reoently prcjjeeted, to be^ 
entitled " Pilgrimages to the most remarkable Soenet oelebrated in Scottish 
Hiilory.'' 
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rectly south from Selkirk, there stands, in the ravine formed bj the 
Shawbum, a little cottage thatched in the Scottish fashion, with 
the usual accompaniments of a kail-yareU a midden* before the 
door, and ajaw-hole* The inhabitants of this humble tenement, 
if, like us, you be driven in by stress of weather, will be very ob- 
liging in telling all they know about Fhilipfaaugh, and how Mon- 
trose galloped '< up the bum and away over Minchmoor,** in hu 
retreat before Lesly*s victorious army. They will likewise tell 
an indtslinct stsry abeiut a dtvisaon of Lesly's troops, wlucb» kd 
by a covntrymaa, came down Ifais way in order to cut off his ra» 
treat. This evidently alludes to the circumstance of I^edy dts» 
patchiBg a body of his horse across the river to attack MontfMt's 
right wing in. the rear, upon which the unfortunate geneial, fad- 
ing himself hemmed, in on all sides, cut his way thvoi^h hislDei^ 
and abaaidoBed the field«f In corrobomtion of what we foppose^ 
the inhabicant of the cottage points out several tummU or mot^adsit 
oo a little peninsula formed by a sweep of the stream, wbeie the 
conflict had been greatest. He also speaks of having now and 
then dug up in his potatoe^fleld the remains of human bones. 

This cicerone of Pbiliphaugh is a very singular-lookiog mio, 
and well merits the Uttle attention which you may feel disposed to 
pay him« He is what is called a country weaver, that ifl| a per- 
son who converts into cloth the thread and yarn spun by tbe kidiis- 
trions female peasantry of \aa neighbourhood. It is not perhups 
generally known, at least among our southern neighbours, tbattiw 
common people of Scotland in general manufactture their own 
clothes, and that from the first carding of the wool to the indnlng 

* This ungainly word is from the' Danish; and itiis somewhat remarkable, 
that it is also used in the county of Northumberland, the population of whkA 
is supposed to partake with the Scotch in a Danish extraction. 

t Wishart, p. 200. 

t These are the remains of the trenches which Montrose threw up to defend 
the flanlcs of his infantry. 
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of the ganofiot The assistance of the weavevaad the dyer i$ io- • 
deed required ; but everj other depaetment of tfae< business tiwf • 
are themselves fit to undertakei* aad sometimes the aid of the dyer 
is entirely dispensed with, when the cloth, bearing te natural col* 
our of the wool, is. termed hoddefi'groy> an expression to which 
Burns has given a more than ordinary interest. The weaver is 
naually a person of no little importance: in a rural district ; foe bis < 
talents are in universal request The spectraen of the craft new 
befgreus was imusuallj poor, and, not being free of tbe Selkirk 

* It ought; to be mentf oaed that Uie taUor is alio.<!sUed in. In fiormer timB» 
this craftsman used to visit a farmer'^ or cottager's house,, with all his train of 
callow appraitioes, once a^year ; and he lived in a family way with the inhabi- 
tants till his work was finished, when he received twopence a-day for what he 
had done, aad went away to misshape human garments at some otiier boose. 
About sixty years ago, there was a sort of tirike amoeg the taUors, for^a gBwt - 
instead of twopence a-day ; and this mighty wage continued withoutiiirther in* 
creaie till the practice of taking tulors into the fiEunily has been nearly discon- 
tineed everywhere. It was not the wages, however, but the focid of the ti^r, 
whlsh constituted his ehief guerdon. The tailor was always well-fed, and tf 
there were any thing better than another in the house it was resented ifbr hinu 
When, in ^ring time, the gudewife's mart-barrel was getting nearly exhausted 
of its savoury c(mtents, she would put off the family with something less sul^' 
stantial for a few weeks in expectation of her annuatvisiCDtrs— *' We nuumhain 
a fait forlhe taOyeourSi ye ken r* she would say. 

In support of what, we advance in the text, we may observe, that^ isnotmora . 
than half a century since house^piuning was nearly as prevalent in the dty cS 
Edinburgh as in the country, and it will yet be in the recollection of the most 
^led cit ovBr readers, that signs were prevalent in the streets, bearing that 
" Uiiit.WB«:giv«n out to spin.->in .he»»f-rdowii this dosey— tiisoiagfa this eotqr»* 
&e. ftc. In these days .the Netherbow, amean range of buUdings at the easteni 
extremity of the High Street, was entirely occupied by weavers who " took in 
cus^Ofiwr-warXV— in proof of which fact we may cite the multiplicity of the 
whidoirsitt those houses, which are still permitted to exist Now, atas ! Urn 
^shntltes cf thk busy neighbourhood, are as silentas the wheels of the spiwtorsi 
i n whose hands piano-fortes and Brookman's pencils supply the plaoe of " rodu 
and reels." 
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iacorpontioiiy was» like the Paria of the Indian tale, obliged to fly 
ftom the cmtomaty haunts of hii brethren, and seek an asylum in 
this loiitarjr place. According to his own account of his afikun, 
he ** daikcrs on here in a very sma' way/' but when he can get 
cuaomer^iwaTlc^ has no occasion to complain. Customer-work b 
the species of employment which we have described, and he says 
that he can make eighteen-pence a^^y by it, which aeems to him 
to constitute a superlatire degree of prosperity. We visited his 
loom, which we found half-embedded in the damp earth in a low* 
roofed part of the cottage, and separated from the domestic estsb- 
lishment by two large wooden beds. Here he seemed engaged 
upon a piece of woollen cloth at least half an inch thick, the sur- 
face of which appeared fully as rough and unequal as the map of 
Selkirkshire in our good friend Mr John Thomson's Scottish iltias. 
One peculiarity in his method of working is worthy of remark. 
Instead of impelling the shuttle, in the improved modem manner, 
by means of a simple piece of mechanism, he sent it through the 
web by his bands, throwing it from the right and receiving it in* 
to the left, and vice versa, while the band immediately unemployed 
with the shuttle, was employed for the instant in drawing the lay 
in upon the thread. This old fashion, which formerly prevailed 
in every species of weaving, is now disused by all the Glasgow 
manufacturers and others who work upon fine materials, and is 
only kept up in remote parts by the coarse country weavers. We 
entered into a discussion of the various merits and demerits of dif- 
ferent sorts of work ; and found that Glasgow waa blessed with no 
share of the good will of our friend the weaver. Jaconets, 
blanks, ginghams, and cambrics were alternately brought up, and 
each successively declared stale, flat, and unprofitable, in compari- 
son with the coarse stuff upon which he was now employed. Cut' 
tomer-'warlc was superior to every other work ; and cu^omer^wark 
was, indeed, the very god of his divinity. CvMomer-wirk seemed 
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to give a sort of character to his conversation, for the phrase was 
generally introduced three or four times into, and formed the ter- 
mination of, every sentence. When he paused for breath, he re- 
cdhmenced with << customer- wark •^* and this ludicrous technical 
accented every cadence. The world was to the weaver all a desart, 
wherein only one resting-place existed^^customer'wark I 

The poor weaver's workshop is a miserable-looking place, and 
ao damp that the walls have a yellow tinge, which also afiects the 
tfaree-paned window, through which the light finds its way with 
difficulty. The family pig is disposed in the same place,— an un- 
usual mark of squalor and poverty. The wieaver tells that hit 
loom now occupies the precise spot on which the tent of Montrose 
fbrmerly stood ; but this can scarcely be correct, as, by all ac- 
counts, the general resided, with all his horse, in the town of 
Selki^ 

When we visited Fhiliphaugh, in September 1824, we entered 
fully into the spirit of the weaver, and on that occasion extended 
our observations to his wife, who is a tall hollow woman, with dark 
ejesy and who speaks and smokes with equal assiduity. The re- 
mit of our investigation was the following versified sketch, in which 
we have endeavoured to give the reader a complete idea of that 
hitherto non-descript animal, a country weaver,— his feelings, for- 
tunes, family, domestic economy, and««bove aU— his cttslomer- 
work i 
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CUSTOMER-WARK. 1 '^ 

It' 

A POETICAL SKETCH. 







WITB A MAEGIVAL OOMlUVSAmr. 

part iTtrtf. 



foufi^thul^battle in the cause . , • ^. •»- • -a. i ^ li .i_ .^ 

ofCharles the First, there now -And ga'e the KiBg's ■may lU hat bloodj DOW, 
resides a poor weaver, who tells 

to strangers that his loom staDds There lives an auld wabstor, widun an auld ndi 
upon the verv spot which the 

^pfeL'Tht;^?.?^ .S5 A, lang, «.d as ugly. «>d bhek .. the de'il. 

cares and coundls has become - , . .- j i.* 

the home of a contented and He works e en and mom for ms wife and his 
humble niechanic, vho has only 
to battle with poverty.and whose Till the Tery flesh seems to be wrought ftae his btMl 
whole ambitioQ is to get a regu- " 

lar supply of Yet canty the wabster, and blyth as a lark, 

Whenever he gets what he ca's cuBtomer-wark! 



XL 

Cuf<om^r-u-<7riL-— thaiis,theem- This customer-wark^s the deKsht o* his soul, 
ployment of weaxine the homo- 

r*" ""^^^n'^t^^^Sve^Sd Whether blanket, or sheetin, or sarkin, or towA 

** yields a much ^^ ... i. ^, . «m^ 

' TOofits than the fsae trashtne o' cottons nae Glasgow be caies ivr* 
^ia at Glasgow. 

of customer- Their tinpence the ell is a yery gude wherefore j— 
■eat out to the * *^ "^ *• 

Sh^SZ'Sfe" B"* God bless the wives, wi' their whaels and tW 
•■iteied porer- . ,^ I 

'^■ttoii.— fionns mnit, 

■ poam. ^ 

That help the puir wabster to fend and mak* wn» 

Himsel, and his wife, and his weans might been ittn 

An it hadna been them and their cui 
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IIL 

nhe wab8ter*B auld house— it's an unco like den, Description of fhe weaver's 

house, which, having two apart- 

'Though, atweel, like its neebors, it has a ben-en* !) Mits, belongs to the aristocracy 
o ' ' ' * ctf country cottages. 

[t*8 roors just a hotter o' divots and thack, 

HVi' a chimley dressed up maistasbig*s a wheat-stack. 

There's a peat-ruck behind, and a midden before, 

And a jaw-hole would tak a mile-race to jump o'er ! Hie weavei's neglect of dean- 

linesB and order, not to be attil- 

Te may think him negleckfu* and lazy,— but, hark, Jf j^^^^^jjJiJ^i^^^jS 
He»8 better employed on his customer-wark ! ^Ss^S^r^!^' 

IV. 

Whate*er ye may think him,— 4he wabster's auld hut Furniture of the cottage. 

Haa twa looms i' the ben, and twa beds 1* the butt, 

A table, twa creep! es, three cbyres, and a kist, 

And a settle to rest on whene'er that ye list ; 

The ben has a winnock, the butt has a bole, 

Where the bairns' parritcb-luggies are set out to cool, 

Id providin* o' whilk he has mony a day's darque, ^^^ poor weaver has to muk 
^^ , . , , sixteen houn a^day, in^ardcr to 

O* aaxteen lang hours, at the customer-wark ! provide fixid fior bk ehOdnn. 



V. 



The wabster's auld madam— her name it is Bell— The weaver's wife a noisv 

scold, and appropriately named 

li^Wig, Ugly, and black, like the wabster himsei— ^^* 
8lie does nought the hale day but keeps skelpin the 

bairns. 
And bauds three or four o' them tight at the pirns. The chSdren u^JMi the pin». 

Her tongue is as gleg and as sharp as a shuttle. The wifePs tongue rivals the 

weaver's shuttle w>th in sound 
Whilk seldom but gi'es her the bett o* the battle ; and swiftness. 
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Worse than that, ahe ooe»> And sometimes her nei?e lends the wabster a yeifu 
•ioaaIly<(^ on/ 

Tliat he likes na sae weel as his customer-warki 



VL 

The weaver giTen to proeiiig The wabster whiles jaunders a lans winter niflfat» 
vponhiatxadittona of the battle. » ■*- 

On his ae single story— Jlfon/rose and theji^ti^^* 

How the inhabitants of Sel- And tells how « the Sutori** stood aff up the bm^ 

kirk stood off during the fight, 

SbiSS.'Sf&'teXr^S*?^ Pre-ervin' their bide. tiU tbe end o' the pl^. 

HrP "or in earnest, till they saw mL 'i* i. v i. • •#*.▼% » - . _. 
IfoQlroie's army flvrwhen they The wife she bzeaki in wi— -*< Dear Januf^ wlMl 

enthusiastically joined in the 

pursuit!! I ken ye 

^The mfe, who has heard the 

JSMllwS?S«tLSi.lStaS " 'Bo"' '««'"»? 'TwiU b. luig or tbey bring r» 

up his bead with things that do , 

not put a penny in his purse. a penny! 

** Sic auld-warld nonsense is far tnte the mark— % 
*< wish ye wad mind just the ciiitomer*wark !** 

VIL 

The weaver was once told that The wabster has heard about ane they ca' Oweii| 
great encouragement was given 

li^™ SSSS. ^niZl to»1 Th»» k«*I« f'-three toon. in ^ wastJdntiygrowiir, 

lime, craiked to lie there. But „„ ^i » *i. * i» • ^ i«t_ u^ ^ 

the wife, who, with all her ton- Where there's weavers that liYe just like bean m 

gue, fists, &C. has some good 

sense, would not hear of remov- their sta's. 

ing to any such faraway coun- 

SSofthetlru^hte'SkS Without Itirks or t«e., deb.., hunger, orlnr. ! 

by saying that she had heard . , , , , .. • . . »j im * . ^i w-* 

there was nae customer-wark to And he whylcs thinks he d like to be there ;^Ml 
begot in Mr Owen's Utopia. 

the wife 

Knocks him down wi*— « Dear Jamie, maB» neV 

fash your life ! 

«( Do ye think Mr Owen, or ony sic clerk« 

<^ Conld e'er gie ye ought like the cnstomer-wvkf 
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PHILIPHAUGH.* 

i^ELKifiK lies on Uie face of a long range of hills stretching from 
north to south. The Ettrick water, a pretty little river, rans at 
their base. A bridge of four arches crosses the stream, and car* 
ries the road fh>m the low, flat, and swampy plain of Fhiliphangh, 
up the eminence, in a gracefully winding direction, to the town. 
A mountain streamlet, called the Shawbum, disembogues itself 
at the bridge. This in summer is quite dry, but in winter, or 
during wet weather, descends in torrents, and assists the Ettrick 
in oYcrflowing the field of Fhiliphaugh. This celebrated field is 
now partly inclosed, and bears a few patches of turnips ; but the 
chief produce seems to be rushes, a species of crop which may per- 
haps yield little comfort to the agriculturist, but which will gi?e a 
more than proportionable pleasure to tbe amateur, assuring him that 
the ground has lost little of its original character, and is much the 
same now as when it was trod by Montrose. 

The hill on which Selkirk stands, is studded round with neat 
gentlemen's seats, and forms a striking contrast with those on the 
opposite side of Fhiliphaugh, which aro uniformly dark, bleak, 
and unproducdve. Sheltered by one of these, and situated di- 



• This artide fbuns port ^ a work whidi I have recently projested, to be^ 
entitled «« nigrinu^es to the most remarkable Soensi odeteated in Scottish 
History." 
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Then the pipe lies exbaustit o' a but its stink| 

* And the pourie is washed and set by on the bak} 

The implements of luxury There neglectecJ-they'll lie, like auld yadi in ai 
thrown by neglected. ° ' ' ^ ' 

Till Heaven shall neist send some 



IV. 

Description of a process of Then the puir stanrin' wabiter grows thinv i 

starvation, which reduces the 

weaver from his natural and cus- thinner. 

tomary meagreness to a perfect 

*°»**»°^*^°°' On a 'tatoe for break£u^ a *tatM fat diuMr, 

And vanishes veedhly, day after day^ 
Just like the auld moon whan she eefics amf^ 



A simile picked up in trout Clean purged out he looks, like a worm 
fishing. 

And his face is the colour o' sweeos in a coguft 

At last, when grown hungry and gaunt at a 

The wearer saved, in his ex- He revives wi* a mouthfu' o* customer-waiL 
tmnity, by a supply of his dar- 

■ 

V. 

Arrival of a customer. A branksome gudewife, frae the neist farmer toiii 

Comes in wi' a bundle, and clanks hersel* dowl^ 

Familiar condescension of a " How's a' wi' ye the day, Bell ? Ha* ye OUgHf 

farmer's wife in visiting a weav- 
er's, the pipe? 

*' Come rax me a stapper ? the catty m type ! 

<< I maun see the gudeman— bring him ben» hioi 

Jess! 

Disappointment on finding " Tut! ! the pipe's fu* o* naithing but Aisionlessaai 
the hopeless state of the cutty, * 

The wife ne'er lets on that she hears tbcremaiiif 

Trait of the excitement pro- But cries, « Jess! do ye hear, deme ?—/<*# dttfoP 

duced in the household by the 

arrival of cuttomer-wark, wark I / / *' 
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gotten ber Ikk i' the lug, Jess gAUgs ben, Transport of the weaver him- 
self at hearing the newi. 
Us licr toom father about the God-sen* ; 

orted, he through the shop-door pops his head, 

ghaist glowrin' out frae the gates o' the dead. 

wi* a great firaise he salutes the gudewife,— nig betevioar towotda the 

customer. 
J ne*«r saw her lookin' sae weel i' his life,^-i PoUteneas and flattery. 

fbr the gudeman and the bairns at Glendeark,— Affected solidtude about his 
, customer's domestic welfare 

his thoughts a' the time are on customer- wark ! while his whole soul is in reality 

entranced in the contemplation 
of customer^warlh 

wT the gudewife, he claps down on the floor. Makes hims^ immediately 

very busy in the delightful de- 

ley turn and they count the hale yam o'er and ^^ J^^'^'^ ^ ^ employ- 
s 



>ses her spinning, but canyells like daft Praises the wife^ handiwofl^ 

for courtesy's sake, but does not 

length o* her w.rp and the scrimp o' her ^^'^lJi^'>^J^ 

upoiTue possilMlity of cabtxure* 



for courtesy's sake, but does not 
the length o* her w.rp and the scrimp o' her ^^'^lJi^'>^J^ 

upoiTue possilMlity of cabbage 

« 

t its a' settled, and promised bedeen t^* 

ready on Friday or Fursday at e*en ; 

be bairns they rin out, wi* a great skirlin' bark, Rapture of the d&Udren, which 

is much more di^terested, and 

I that their dad*8 got some customer-wark ! "SJ ISl*'®*^®^*' ^^^^"^^V 

® ersown. . 



VIIL 

It's pleasant to see, by the vera neist ouk. Recovery from itamtlon. 

the wabster thowes out to his natural bouk, 
le fireshens a thought on his diet o* brose, 
I wee tait e' colour comes back to his nose ! 
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Revival of fimner a^Mrtic The cuUy*8 new-moontit, and every thing's snn^ 
oonolbrt* 

And Bell*s tongue disna sing half sae loud i* hiih|; 

Abstracted, and happy, and jum as a Turk, 

He sits thinking on nothing but cuatomcr-waik ! 

IX. 

Conehidinff benediction upon Oh, customer-wark ! thou sublime movin* fpriog^ 
evttaauat'WBxk, and xeoqpitute- 
tionof it! vlrtuei. jl»g y^^ g^yg 4],^ heayt o» t^g wabster to sing ! 

An 'twerena for you, how puir were his cheer, 
Ae meltith a day, and twa blasts i* the year : 
It*8 you that provides him the bit, brat, and beel^ 
And maks the twa ends o' the year sweetly meet. 
That pits meat in his barrel and meal in his aA! 
My blessings gang wi* ye, dear customer-wariL > 
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CHAP. VIIL 

A VILLAGE ANTIQUARY. 

^Captain ClvUerfmch) 



l^ArsAiK CtunsEBncK, the amusing personage who introduces 
<* The Monastery*' and ** Nigel,'* and who employed himself so 
agreeably during the half-pay part of his life in showing off the 
ruins of St Mary's, finds a happy counterpart in Mr., vuigo Captain 
Q n, a gentleman well known in Melrose as an amateur 

cicerone of <* the Abbey,** His peculiarities and pursuits very 
nearly resemble those of the fictitious Clutterbuck. He differs 
from him in this,— -that he never was engaged in foreign service, 
having merely held some rank in a provincial corps of volunteers ; 
but in every other respect he bears a striking resemblance. He is 
a ttaidy elderly person, about fifty, — dresses like a gentleman,—- 
that is, a Melrose gentleman,— and parades about his native vil- 
lage with a swagger of military gentility in his air,— such as the 
possession of a walking-cane and of the title of Captain seems 
alone capable of inspiring in the legs of mankind. 

He possesses as much property in the neighbourhood of Mel- 
rose as would entitle him to the honourable appellatioD, Laird; 

I 2 



/ 



« 
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but in his case that enyiable title is merged in the mate romantic 
and splendid one of Captain^ of which he i% perhaps, ambitious. 
He has bis property in his own hands, and by its means contrives 
to keep himself independent. He thus wavers between the spe- 
cies of the half-pay officer and the cock-laird, and has no particu- 
lar claims upon a dbtinct classification with either. He is chiefly 
genteel and idle, and associates a good deal with that regular 
hanger-on in all country village*, the exciseman. Having by 
some chance got the title of Captain affixed to his name, (in truth 
he was only sergeant of a local nulitia corp%) he persists in retain- 
iiig* by abstinence from personal labour, what otherwise he would 
have forfeited. The dignity which he contrives to maintain in his 
native town is scarcely wonderful, when we consider how few are 
ever independent in such a community, and to what a degree the 
respect of the illiterate is calculated to be excited by the possession 
of a very little knowledge,— such as Captain O. would easily ae^ 
qoire in the course of his unoccupied life, and which the oj^rtu- 
nities of ease did not fail to confer upon even David Ritchie. Be* 
sides, to speak in the deferential words of Captain C]utterbuck*s 
Kennaquhair Club, ^< the Captain has something in him aftet a*.— 
few folk ken sae mickle about the Abbey.^ O.'s knowledge upon 
this point is indeed well calculated to excite the astonishment udA 
veneration of the natives. He has not only driven the grave-digger 
fairly off the field, who, in the reality of Melrose, as well as in the 
ideality of Kennaquhair, was the former cicerone of the ruins,— 
but he is even a formidable rival to the ingenious John Bower 
himself. Old David Kyle, who kept the head inn at Melrose, 
and who is the David of the Introduction here illustrated, was in 
the frequent practice of calling upon Captain O. for the purpose 
there so humorously described, namely, to press his knowledge 
into the service of bis guests. Upon such occasions of import-^ 
ance, the Captain would, and still does, march away, with great 



M 
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pomposity^ at the head of his company, Ike a peripatetic philo- 
sopher declaiming to a troop of disdples, and by the way lays off^ 
as he terms it, all he has erer been able to discover respecting the 
valuable remains of St Mary*s,— and sometimes more than all!. 
How, then, will his eloquence expand orer crypts and chancels, 
naves and arches ! With what an impcHrtant sound will the p(Hnt 
of his walking cane ring against the tomb of .Michael Scott ! And, 
above all, how will the surrounding cockneys stare in admiration, 
when, in the course of his lecture, he chances to emit some such 
grandly unintelligible word as architrave or traraept / 

CSaptain O.'s intelligence chiefly lies among the vulgar tradition- 
ary <^inions which are entertained regarding the ruins by the coun- 
try people ; and be knows comparatively little of the lore with 
which written records and authentic treatises instruct the general 
antiquary. Mr Bower is a person of better authority- than tbe 
Captain, and has even published descriptions of the Abbey ; but, 
notwithstanding, the Captain is not without his party in the town, 
and it is generally remarked that his anecdotes, if not so true, 
m at least as entertaining. A sort of jealousy sometimes is pb- 
servable between these rival Ciceroni, a remarkable anecdote of 
which is reccndecL— Upon the opening of some ancient grave with- 
in the ruins, a noseless bust of St Peter happened to be found, 
which it pleased Captain O* to take under his immediate protec- 
tion. Bower had found some other remarkable idol in another part 
of the Abbey, to which he endeavoured to collect as njany votaries 
of curiosity as possible ; but the rival statue, which^the Captain had 
already diristened by the taking name of Michael Scott, drew off 
a sweeping sect from the more legitimate shrine. Bower then en- 
deavoured to prove that this was no statue of the wisard at all, but 
menely one of tbe common herd of saints^ who had formerly fi. 
gured in the niches of the building. Of this he at last succeeded 
in convincing all ooncemed, to the discomfitwe of his rival But, 
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nevertheless, the Captain would not give np his point. He ooa- 
tinued pertinacious in maintaining the authenticity of his noaelets 
prot^g^ in spite of all detractions, in spite of all heresies ; till at 
last finding the whole world against lum, he gave up hiaargumenty 
and turned off the whole as a joke^ with the facetious observation, 
that << it was just as good a Michael Scott as could have been found 
among the whole ruins,— if they would only have held with it ! '* 

Sometimes, in the course of exhibition, there occur distresses 
nearly resembUog that which happened to Captain Clutterbuck, 
in the company of the Benedictine,— that is to say, he *< finds him- 
self a scholar when he came to teach," by the strangers actually 
knowing more of his favourite study than himself. This happens 
most frequentiy in the case of <' gentiemen from Edinburgh,"— 
elderly persons with black coats and low-crowned hats, which may 
be called the costume of terror to our antiquary. To these habt^ 
iments if we add the circumstance of hair-powder, O n 

would as soon face a hyaena as any person so clothed. He is said 
to fly from a wig as from a pestilences 

Yet, even in these predicaments, the Captain is never entirely at 
a loss. Repulsed from one stone, be can retreat to another ; refu- 
ted in any part of his intelligence, he can make an honourable 
stand at another, of which his visitors had not been aware ; and, 
even when found to be wholly fabulous and absurd in his anecdotes, 
he can, as a dernier resort, turn them off with some pleasantry or 
other, which is of course irrefragable. Besides, even when he 
catches a complete, resolute. Antiquarian Tartar, he generally 
contrives to profit by the encounter, by picking up some new intel- 
ligence, which he adds to his own former stock. 

In describing this part of the character of a local antiquary, with 
all his ignorance and all his fables, it is forced upon our observa- 
tion, how littie certain information is commonly to be found, con- 
cerning the relics of antiquity, among those who dwell in their im^ 
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mediate neighbourhood. They know that there it an "[atUd abbet^* 
or a « gveersort o' stane^** near them ; but for any more particular 
notice of their history, you might as well inquire in a differentquas- 
ter of the globe. We have known instances of people, whose play- 
ground in infancy, and whose daily walks in manhood, had been 
among the ruins of an ancient Collegiate Church, (not the least in- 
teresting in the Kingdom,) being yet quite ignorant of every circum- 
stance connected with it, except that it was **juU the avid Kirk.^'' 
** It not linfrequently happened," says Captain Clutterbuck, in 
his amusing account of himself, *' that an acquaintance which com- 
menced in the Abbey concluded in the Inn, which served to relieve 
the solitude as well as the monotony of my landlady's shoulder of 
mutton, whether hot, cold, or hashed.'* This happened not more 
frequently in the case of Captain Clutterbuck than it does in that 
of Captain O n . The latter personage, indeed, makes a 

constant practice of living entirely with his eleves during their stay 
in Melrose ; and, as they have been guests at the hospitable board 
of his learning and entertainment, so he in turn becomes a guest 
at the parade of their <' bottle of sherry, minced coUops, and fowl,*' 
.—or whatever else the order upon David Kyle may be. He is 
thus always ready at the elbows of their ignorance, to explain and 
to exhibit the various petty curiosities of the place, of which it is 
probable they might otherwise be obliged to remain perfectly un- 
knowing, but for the condescending attention of Captain O. He 
is not destitute of other means of entertainment, besides showing 
the Abbey. He can tell a good story, after a few glasses, and la 
an excellent hand at a song. * The Broom of the Cowdenknows' 
is his favourite and his best ; but we are also tenderly attached to 
* The Flowers of the Forest,* which he gives in the milk-maid 
style, with much pathos* When his company is agreeable, be can 
(about the tenth tumbler,) treat them with < Willie brewed a peek 
o' Maut,* or « Auld Lang Syne,* or < For a' that and a' that.' 
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Thtse infmtuadng Ijrrios he gives in such a ttyle of appiopriatA 
tiiiniatiiiy that if his oomponions have at all a splurk of Burns's fire 
itt thdr eomposition> they wiU rise up and join hands round the 
table, and, at the oonclusioa of every stansa, drink down immenie 
eaps of kindness, till, in the spring tide of their glory, they ima- 
gfaw themselves tiie most jolly, patriotic^ and independent Sootamen 
upon the face of the earth* Such is the deceiving effect of a sa- 
tlonal Boog, upon the spirits of men of sober reason, when pre- 
pare for the excitement fay previous intoxication. This trait is 
also not without its parallel in Clutterbuck* The reader will re- 
mamber bow, in the Introduction to Nigel, he pathetically laments 
that since Catalani visited the ruins, his •' Poortith Cauld" has 
been received both pooriy and ccddly, and his ** Banks of Doon** 
been fairiy coughed down, at the Club. >May the vocal exertions 
of Captain O ■■ n , however, never meet with such a scurvy re- 
ception among the cognoscenti of Melrose I 

Such are the characteristics of the prototype of Captain Clutter^ 
buck, as we have gathered them from persons who have been ac- 
quainted with him, natives of the same town. We learn that there is 
another person of the same description in Melrose, named Captain 
T—- 1 who was really a Captain, but of a man of war, Instead of a 
regiment. May he not have been the Oapfain DoolUtle of *^ the 
Monastery?'* The gravQ-digger of Kenna^fuhair, who has the 
honour of speaking a few words in that work, must have been 
John Martin, who was professor of the same trade in Mebose. 
He is now dead. Mr David Kyle, a very respectable and worthy 
man, who kept the Cross Keys Inn at Melrose, is also dead. He 
was in the custom of keeping an Album in his house, for the a- 
musement of his guests ; though we cannot say as to the truth of 
,ld8 having had a copy of the << great Dr Samuel Jobnson*s Totoer 
to the Hebrides, in bis parlour window, wi* the twa boards torn aff.*' 
In the Album, to which we had access, is the following very cu- 
rious document, among much nonsense : 
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EPITAPH ON MR LITTLE, 
▲ JOLLY F£LLOW. 



** Alas how chop-fallen now I"— filair. 



'* JJlUkfB the man lies buried heXf 
For little was his soul ; 
His belly was the warehouse yat 
(^ nuuay a flowing howL 

' O, Satan, if to thy dotnidns 
His litUe soul has hoppit. 
Be sure ye guard your whiikey casks, 
Or £Eiith they will he toppit ! 

Chain, dialn him fkit« the druektin loon. 

For, Satan, ye*Te nae noOon 
O' Jockey's drouth ;— if he get Iogsq, 

By Jove I hell drink the ocean !'* 

The characteir of Captain Clutterbuck, taken abstractedly from 
all consideration of its prototype, may be. said to represent a cer* 
tain species of men to be found in almost every Scottish village of 
any extent Sergeant M* Alpine, in the Legend of Montrose, is 
another picture of them, and perhaps a more complete one than 
Clutterbuck. They are the scattered wrecks of war, drifted upon 
the beach of retirement, and lefL to waste away. They chiefly 
roost about little towns in remote parts of the country, where society 
is not expensive and where half-pay procures the necessaries of life 
in the best possible style. Here there always exist one or two of 
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these individuals, rendering the place respectable by their presence 
and receiving a sort of spontaneous homage from the people^ in 
virtue of their independence, their gentility, and their scars. Like the 
fading relics of the City Guard, they change the most warlike of their 
habiliments for others more consonant with the costumes of peace ; 
but yet, though the scarlet be gone from the coat and the sword 
from the hand, they do not altogether shake cff the airs of war 
There is still something of the parade to be observed in the small- 
ruffled shirt, the blue-necked coat, and the shoe-buckles; while 
the starched and powdered rigidity in the cheek b as military as 
before, and the walking cane is but a slight defalcation, in either 
dignity or ferocity, from its predecessor, the sword. The walk, 
proud, portly, and erect, is another relic of military habit that can 
never be abandoned : and every other little punctuality of life and 
manners, such as soldiers are accustomed to, is equally pertina- 
cious in clinging to the person of the disbanded Officer. Such 
persons have long-winded stories about Ticonderago and Mount 
Abraham, which every one of their acquaintance has known by 
heart these twenty years ; and yet such is the respect paid to the 
good old gentleman, that amazement as naturally follows the un- 
folding of the story, and the laugh comes as ready on the catas- 
trophe of the joke, as ever. No one could be uncivil to the Cap- 
tairu An excellent sketch of this description of persons, is to be 
fiuind in the xxzth number of Blackwood's Magazine, under the 
title of « Lament for Captain Paton.*' To this poem we refer 
the reader for further particulars respecting the character represen- 
ted in Captain Clatterbuck. 
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SCEyiRT. 

The first and most promiDent object of attention^ in the wctmry 
of this Romance, is the Monastery itself, which erery one knows 
to be the renowned Abbey of Melrose, situated upwaxds of thirty-fiTt 
miles from Edinburgh to the south. It is the most beautiful and 
correct specimen of Gothic architecture in Scotland ; and has been 
universally admired for the elegance and variety of its sculpturei 
the beauty of its stone, the multiplicity of its statues, and the tyva^ 
metry of its parts. It was founded, as is well known, in 1 196, 
by the pbus David L, who dedicated it to the Virgin Mary* To 
attempt a. minute description of it, would be unnecessary, at we 
presume the great bulk of our readers have seen the venerable pile 
itself, and those who have not, know the many excellent sources 
ftrom which this want can b« supplied. Any remarks of ours 
would give no additional lustre to the magnificent ruins, or to the 
knowledge of the vicissitudes which it underwent in the course of 
several ages* 

Len than a quarter of a mile to the west of the Abbey, there is 
a green bank which readies to the height of some hundred feet a- 
bove the level of the Tweed. It is termed the Weird Hill, from a 
dim tradition of the fairy tribe having haunted the spot, and held 
high conclave touching the whimsies to be practised jon the wights 
who came under their ire. Immediately below this back, is the 
weird or dam-dyke, where it is believed the poor Sacristan was 
ducked by the White Lady,— 4i lineal descendant of the ancient 
inhabitants of the hill. 

Following the course of the Tweed upwards, that is, towards 
the west, about a mile and a half, we arrive at the ruins of the Old 
Bridge, which once formed the regular communication to the Mo» 
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natCery. It appears to have been constructed of timber* in the fonn 
of a draw-bridge^ with three pillars ; the.^xniddle piUar contaioing 
a wooden hoose for the BtfiAgi^k/Bepn^ From this bridge there 
was a plain way to Soutra Hill, along the northern bank of the 
Twaa^ which was named the CHrtk^gaten* from an ho^tal* faav- 
ijD^ the privilfliges of Sanctuary, which was founded at Soutra by 
Malcolm IV, for the relief of pilgrims and of poor and infirm p«(- 
KMU who journeyed southwards. This way was so good and easy, that, 
m a leaneddivineremarkedy it migtit strongly remind the tnyeller of 
tha paths to the cities of refuge. There were also two HostebEiea or 
Inns at that place, which oould well a£ford, from tfa^ir storey an el^ 
gant d^ne to Sir Pierde Sbaflon and bis «< fair Molindinara." 
A few yards from the bddge alluded to» the Elevand oc Allan 
water discharges itself into the Tweed« It is this little mountain 
bfook (rising from AUan-shaws on the boundaiy of Melnose paxish 
towards the north,) that forms the beautiful valley of 01andeai;|^ 
described in the romance, ^vaneiag flrom the strath of the river 
in the northern direction from Melrose, we discern the stream 
meandering in crystal beauty through Langlee Wood, the propfrty 
of Lord Somerville. The serpentine turns of its course oblige the 
traveller frequently to pass and repass it, in the line of the foot- 
track ; but this is attended with no inconvenience, from the num- 
ber of rustic bridges which are thrown over it. Emerging from 
the wood, the glen opens to the view. On one side of it (to the 
east,) rises a precipitous bank or scaur^i of a reddish colour, with 
here and there small patches of green sward. On the opposite side 
the eminences do not swell so high, but form a perfect contrast to the 
other. They have yielded their bosom to the industry of man, and 
repay his labour with the rich fruits of Autumn. This improve- 
ment, however, is recent, as thirty years have scarcely elapsed since 

* Girth signifies a Sanctuary or place of refuga 
^ Broken mountain ground, withomt veg^tioo. 
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they displayed an aspect almost as barren as the oppositei lidga 
The little brook which runs below is not perceptible ffom eitber 
hdght, so deeply is its channel embosotntd in the narroir deH» At 
we proceed onwards under a shade of alders, the glen gradually 
widens, and, about 400 yards from whence it opens, a singular am- 
phitheatre meets the eye. It is somewhat in the shape of a cresoentt 
through which the wafer passes, learing a pretty large channel. 
The opposing precipices are thickly belted with copse-wood and 
aereral mountain shmbt, which entwine with the hnndMs of the 
beech and birch trees. This place is called the Filry or K amalam 
X>ean, ftom some curioosly-sfaaped stones^ which are arid toba 
fbund after great falls of rain.* But perhaps a better reason ftrr 
tiie appellation arises from the sitoatioa itself, which aflbrded a bkk 
den rendezTOus for the elfin race, with which superatitioa peopled 
many parts of this district during the grandeur of the Abbacy. 
Ko one, howerer, will deny that the WhitB Lady of Atend m^^ 
here have fixed her residence, and delivered her responses to yocR^ 
Olendlnning, or that It might have served as a secluded comer fyt 
deadly strife. Though the holly bush cannot be discoveied, yet 
the spring of water may easily be conjectured, by the cmrioos obter^ 
ver, !n the swampiness of portions of the ground now covered 
whh sward. 

Hie scenery of the remainder of the glen is extremely pictu- 
resque, but unmarked by any striking varieties. The brook, like 

" streamlet of the mountain norOi, 
Now in a torrent racing ftnrtb,* 

often dashes and foams over small interjecting rocks, and forms 
some beautiful cascades. At other times, 

'* Winding, dow iti lilver trahi 

And almoit slumbering o*er the plain," 

^^ThMtLSM fiNmd in Mreral Cantastic shapes, .sueh as guns, cradles, booti, kc- 
and are justly supposed to be the petrifactioDS of some mineral spring hard by. 
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it f0iidi a puny rill into MMne of the deep fecenet or nvines which 
have fofind their wa^ between the hills. As the top of the glen it 
nearedy the hills show a greater slop^ till we am?e at the green 
maunti on which stands 
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on the pioperlj of Borthwick of dookston, ficom whidi there is no 
doubt Gkndeug has been depicted. The outward walls are still 
CDtiie, and, fipom their thickness and obbng form, with the port^hoies 
with which they abound, show it to have been formerly a place of 
some strength. This seems also probable from the bleakness and 
wildnesB of the surrounding scenery. High mountainous ridges^ the 
castles of nature, tower on erery side^ whose bosoms sometimes dis* 
play the naked grey rock endrded with fbm and heath, and, at other 
thnas, excellent Terdure. But no eultirated fidd greets the eye^ and 
Ike sdenm stillness which reigns around is only broken by the gentle 
nunnuring of the rivulet The situation of the old tower is wdl 
diosen, as, from the direction in which the hills run, a sort of drde 
is fonned, which not only screens it from the north and east wind^ 
but could easily debar all intercourse with the ndghbouring country. 
The date of the old tower, if a sculpture on the lintd of the 
entrance can be credited, is 1585; and its inhabitants seem to have 
been of some consequence from its interior appearance. At the foot 
of the stair, which projects almost to the door, there is a long narrow 
I4«rtment, with an arched roof lighted by a loophole-window, which, 
In the olden times, formed the pen for the proprietor's cattle, when 
danger was apprehended. It would suit well for the place of con* 
oealment suggested by the miller's daughter for Sir Pierde, before 
the unbarring of the door. The decayed stone staircase leads to a 
common-sized hall, with a large diimney -piece ; but from the height 
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of the* walls, and other cizcamstanoes, there must have been anodier 
room of equal dimendons above it There are also tiie renudis of 
some small rooms, which complete the acoommodations of tiie nunw 
sion. 

At a little distance fW>m the fbot of die tower, tiie straggling nSnt 
of small outhouses are discerned, which have been once connected 
with the principal building. A short way fiurther, to the norA, 
stand the ruins of Colmsley and Langshaw, the former of wUcb 
places is alluded to by its name in the Romance. , 

Leaving Glendearg, it is necessary to fbUow tiie progress of tfie 
romance towards die Castle of Avenel, alias Smulhohn Tower. The 
distance between the two places is nearty seven miles. There is no 
regular road, but a track can be discovered, whidi runs eastward ftom 
HiMop, through the base of the Gattondde, a small diain wUdi 
runs from E. to W., in the direction of Melrose. l*he padi is a most 
unenviable one ; for, besides die obstades of ditcih and furze, it is in* 
tersected by deep morasses, which often render it quite impassible. Id 
threading it, we pass Threepwood and Bhunslie Mosses, the fiivounte 
resort of the Moss-troopers who kept the peaoeftil inhabitants in OOD- 
tinual alarm. Their ravages were particularly extensive during the 
usurpation of Cromwdl, who allowed these depredaton to scooigp 
Scotland unpunished. 



8MAILH0LM TOWER. 

We hope to be able to show, ftom the descriptioo of diis andenl 
fortress, that it agrees in the leading features with Avenel Casde; 
and if the reader will cany bade his imagination for two centuries be 
will be better able to minute tlie resemblance. Smailholm towcr^ 
distant about seven miles from Mdrose to the east, and eight ftom 
Kelso to the west. Is the most peifoct idle of tho feudal keqp In the 
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MiUi of Scotland. It stands upon a rock of oonsideii^le height, in 
iibe dentre of an amphitheatre of, craggy hilU, which rise many bon- 
dxedfeet ahove the level of the fertile phuns of the Mene. Between 
the hills, there appear ravines of some depth, which, being oovend 
with straggling clumps of mountain shrubs, affind an agreeable rdief 
to tfie rocks which are continually starting upon the eye, Naton 
indeed seems to have destined this isolated spot iot a bulwark i^;ainft 
the border marauders ; but its strength and security was not ooo- 
fined to the encircling eminences. It chiefly Uy in a deep and dan- 
geseus loch, which completely environed the castle, and extended on 
evsiy side to the hills. Of this loch only a small portion renoains, 
it having been drained many years ago, fin the convenience of the 
farmer on whose estate it was thought a nuisance. But the &ct is 
evident, not only from the swampiness of the ground, which only a 
few years since created a dangerous morass, but from the appearance 
of the remaining pool, which has hitherto defied the effiirts of the 
numerous drain-beds which surround it in every direction. Some 
petple in the neighbourhood recollect and can mark out the extent of 
ths large sheet of water which gave so romantic an air to this shred of 
antiquity. 

We cannot omit giving the following animated picture of the 
lecal beauties, from the pencil of Sir Walter ScotL 

" —Then rise thoae crags, that mountain tower. 
Which charmed my fancy's wakening hour. 

# * * # * 

It was a barren scene and wild. 
Where naked cUffii were rudely piled; 
But ever and anon between 
Isif velvet tuCtf of lovelieit gieeB{ 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall-flower grew 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up tha low eiag and mined wall: 
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I deemed twAk luxAf the sweetest ibade 

The sun in all his round surveyed; 

And still I thought that shattered tx>wer,* 

The mightiest work of human power; 

And marvelled, as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitched my mind* • 

Of fonyen who, with headlong foroe« 

Down firom that strength had spurred their hane« 

Their southern rapine to renew. 

Far In the distant Cheviots Hue, 

And« home-returning, filled the hall 

With revel, waanUriout, and balL*' 

I 

There is much feeling in this description ; and so might there 
be, for the early years of the Bard were passed in the farm-bouse 
of Sandyknowe, (about a bow-shot from the tower,) with a mater- 
nal aunt, whose mind was stored with border legends, which she 
related to her youthful charge, Witb this instructress, and by 
poring incessantly for many years on.tijiff relics oi antiquity which 
are to be found in the neighbourhood, it is- probable that he first 
receiyed the impressions that afterwards came forward to such an 
illustrious maturity, and stored his imagination with those splen- 
did images of chivalry that ha?e since been embodied in imperish- 
able song. ^ 

The external appearance of the tower may be briefly described. 
The walls are of a quadrangular shape, and about nine fleet fai 
thickness. They have none of the decorations of buttressor turret ; 
and If there were any ornamental carving, time has swept it away. 
A ruined bartizan, which runs across three angles of the build-^ 
tng, near the top, is the only outward addition to the naked square 
dof^on* The tower has been entered on the W0si side, as all the 
otiier quarters rise perpendicularly from the lake. Accordingly, 
there we discern the fhigments of a causeway, and the ruins of 

• SmaiUhohn Tower. 
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a broad portal, whence a draw-bridge leema to hare comnmiii* 
caled with an eminence about a hundred yarda diatAOt. On thu 
quarter also there may be traced the site of aevenl amall booths 
which contained the retainers or men-at-arma of the feudal loid. 

On the west side,* at a little distance from tbe Ciuitle» la the 
Watch-Crag, a massive rock, on the top of which a fire waa lit to 
announce the approach of the English foiajera to tbe neighbour- 
hood. It is thus described in the baUad of the Bfe of "St John ': 

*' The trittem damoBred fkom ttit mcMSt 
The wind blew loud and shrill;; 
Yet the craggy pathway die did enas 
To th^ airy beacon hill. 

* # # « 

I watched her itepa, and lilent caBM^ 
Where she sat her all akme ; 
No watchman stood by the dx«ary ilami^ 
It burned all akme." "^ 

The interior of the castle bespeaks the mansion of the leaser 
Scottish Baron. The sunk-floor, or keep, seems, from its struc- 
ture, to have contained the cattle of the Baron during aeasona of 
alarm and invasion. It is yaulted in the roof, and the ligfat is 
admitted by a small outshot Some have conjectured that tills 
apartment was occupied as a dungeon, or Massy More^ where the 
captives taken in war were confined ; but this idea is improbebley 
not only from the comfortable appearance it exhibits, but fkom tbe 
circumstance of every border fortress having a place of the descrip- 
tion formerly alluded to. Ascending a narrow winding steiicase^ 
we arrive at a spacious hall, with the customary distinction of a 
huge chimney-piece. The roof is gone, but the stone props of it, 
which were of course the support of another floor, remain. 

• The tntnuDoe of Avenel was also fhna the vast. 
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latter would seem to have been the grand banqueting-room, where 
^hm prodigal hospitality of our ancestors was displayed in its 
iMiial style of extravagance. There also remain the marks of a 
higher floor, thus making three storeys in all. The highest 
opens by a few steps to the bartizan we have already mentioned, 
whence we ascend to a grass-grown battlement, which commands 
ft magnificent prospect To the east, the spires of Berwick are de- 
■eried, terminating an extensive plain, beautified by the windings 
of the Tweed ; to the south, the conical summits of the Eildon 
HiUs ; to the north, the Lammermoors rear their barren heads 
above the verdant bills of the Merse ; and on the south, the blue 
Cheviots are seen stretching tlirougb a lengthened vista of smaller 
hills. Besides this grand outline, the eye can take in a smaller 
range, beyond the rocky barrier of the Castle, — a most cultivated 
dale, varied with peaceful hamlets, crystal streams, and towering 
forests. 

The history of the ancient possessors of the tower is involved in 
obscurity. We only know that there were Barons of Smailholm, 
but no memorable qualities are recorded of them. They were, as 
we already observed, in the rank of the lesser Barons, that is, 
those who had not the patent of peerage, but who were dignified 
onlj by the extent of their possessions. But we know that the 
present proprietor, Mr Scott of Harden, is not a descendant of that 
ancient family, as we believe he acquired the estate by purchase. 
This gentleman cares so little tor the antique pile within his do- 
mains, that it is not long since he intimated his intention to raze 
it to the ground, aiyl from its materials to erect a steading to the 
farm of Sandy-knowe. This would have certainly taken place, 
bad net his poetic kinsman, Sir Walter Scott, interfered, and averted 
the sacrilegious intent; and to prevent the recurrence of the reso^ 
lution, he composed the admired ballad of the Eve of St John, 
which rauks among the best in the Bprder Minstrelsy. 

K 
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Tradition bears that it was inhabited by an aged lady at the be- 
ginning of the last century, and several old people still alive re- 
member of the joists and window-frames being entire. A more 
interesting legend exists, of which the purport is, that there was 
once a human skull within this tower, possessed of the miracu- 
lous faculty of self-motion to such a degree, that, if taken away 
to any distance, it was always sure to have found its way back to 
its post by the next morning.* This may perhaps remiDd the 
reader of the strange journeys performed by the ^< black volume*' 
in the Monastery, whose rambling disposition was such a source 

of terror and amazement to the monks of St Mary's. 

« 

* This story is told in the Girder Antiquities, Since we co}.ied it, informa- 
tion has been communicated, deriving the report from a ridiculous and most 
unromantic incident, llie skull was moved from its place in the castle bjr a 
rat, which had found a lodgement in its cavity, and contrived to take it back to 
a particular apsurtmeot on finding it removed to any other. 
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CHAP. IX. 

C|)e Uomantte. 

MATCH OF ARCHERY AT ASHBY. 

« IVANHOE." 

Xhz match in which the yeoman Locksley overcomes all the an* 
tagonists whom Prince John brings up against him, finds a paral- 
lel, and indeed we may say foundation, in the ballad of ** Adam 
Bell, Clym o* tlie Cleugh, and William of Cloudeslea." The 
story of the ballad bears, that these three '< perilous outlaws,'* bar- 
ing wrought great deyastation among the *^ foresters of the fee*' 
and li^e burghers of Carlisle, while in the act of rescuing one of 
their companions from prison, ** fure up to London Town** to 
crave of tlieir Sovereign a charter of peace. This, by the interces- 
non of the Queen, he grants them ; bnt no sooner is the royal 
word past for their pardon, than messengers arrive from the 
** North Countrye,*' with the tidings of the deadly havock. The 
King happens to be quietly eof^aged in eating bis dinner at the 
time, and is completely thunderstruck at the intelligence, so that,— 

" T»k» up the table.** then laid he. 
For I can eat eg mo.** 



He straightwaj aafures the three offenders* thatt if tliej do not 
prevail o?er every one of his own bowmen, their liTes shall be for- 
felted. 

" Then they aD bent tiieir good yew bowi^ 
Looked thai their brings were roumd. 
And twice or thrice they shot their ■hafts 
Full deftly in that stound. 

** Then outspoke William of dondesleay 
* By him that for me died, 
I hold him not a good archer 
That shoots at butt so wide.* 

« < ' Whereat, I crare,' then saidf tk» Kia^^ 
' That thou wilt tell to me ?' 
* At such a butt, sire, as we wont 
To use in our oountrye.* 

'* Then William, with his bvethxen twain, 
Stept forth upon the green. 
And there set up two hazel rods. 
Twenty score pace between." 

The reader will recollect that Locksley upbraids his adversary, 
after his unsuccessful shot, for not having made an allowance for 
the pressure of the breeze. Cloudeslea gives a caation to the spec- 
tators no less minute : 

•* He prayed the people that were there 
That they would all still stand; 
'He that for such a wager shoots. 
Has need of steady hand; ' " 

and, having chosen a " bearing ilane,'* splits the wand. 
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KENILWO&TK CASTLE. 

" JCBNXLWORTH.*' 

Kenilworth Castle was in former times one of the most magni - 
ficent piles in England. In the days of its prosperity it took a 
military part, and it still retains traces of a warlike character,— 
though the foliage which overspreads its remains, has softened down 
the ruins into the appearance of a peaceful mansion. It was first 
destroyed by Cromwell, in revenge of its possessor having fa^ 
voured the royal cause. Since then it has been gradually decay- 
ing, and another century will probably bring it to the ground. 

History mentions Kenilworth so early as the reign of Henry I. 
At that time it was private property, but afterwards fell into the 
hands of the Crown, in which it continued till Elizabeth bestowed 
it upon her favourite, lioieester. This nobleman, profuse and ex- 
travagant to the last ilegree, is said to have expended upon it no 
less than £60,000. 

One4>f the most remarkable^ events in the history of this castle 
is the entertainment given by the latter proprietor to Elizabeth, 
which forms the groundwork of the 'beautiful romance of " Kenil- 
worth.*' The traditionary reeoUeetion of this grand festivity still 
lives in the country, such having been the impression made upon 
the minds of the country .people by the grandeur of the occasion, 
that, in a lapse of 250 years, it has -not dectlyed in their remem- 
brance. The following is am account, given l^ an eye-witness, 
of her Migesty's reception t*-^ 

<< On the 9th of July 1^6, in the ei«iiiiig,^the X^ueen ai^vonched 
the £rtt ^^ of 4be oastla. SIm partes, <» natutk 4all In ^pemon, 

k2 




i>r £:« Qaeea, as if 

pierced, at tiae pees^ice cf a prrBorageso 

r-Acal v::^er^.^zzj, be £eL dovs oa Lis 

4<» for kit igaorancr, t khfa op 

ofMS gates ac«l free pM-rrrr to alL 

*< Immedsaielf tbe tnunpcCcn who stood €a the vail, bong 
«ix ID number, eacb c^ht ftct bigliy vitb tfceir s H i ii i tntanpcts of 
fire feet locg, seonded up a tone of ■dume . 

** Tbo«e hannoaioos blasters laMnfiined tlieir delectable inasic 
wLUe tbe Queeo rode tbroogb the tilt-jard to tbe grand entrance 
of the castle, which was wadied bj the lake. 

<< As sbe passed, a moveable island approached, en wludi sat 
tl>e Lady of tbe Lake, who ofiTered up her dominion to ber Ma- 
jesty, which sbe had held since the days of King Arthur. 

*^ This icene ended by a delectable harmony of haotbots, shalms, 
comets, with other loud musical instruoieMs, playing while her 
Majesty passed into the castle gate. 

^* When she entered the castle a new scene was presented Co 
her.— Several of the heathen gods brought their gifts before ber-- 
Sylvanus, god of the woods, Pomona with fruit, Ceres with com, 
15acchus wiUi grapes, Neptune with his trident. Mars with his arms, 
Ai>ollo with musical instruments,— all presented themselyes to 
w(;lcome her Majesty in this ungular place. An inscription oto: 
the gate explained the whole. 

** Her Majesty was graciously pleased to accept the gifb af 

thuHo divinities, when was struck up a concert of flutes and oiher 

koft muiic. When, alighting from her palfrey, she was conveyed 

^r chamber, when her arrival was announced tbroogh tbe 
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country by a peal of cannon from the ramparts, and fireworks at 
night" 

Here the Queen was entertained for nineteen days, at an ex- 
pense of L. 1000 a-day. The Queen's genius seems to have been 
greatly consulted in the pomp and solemnity of the wbole> to 
which some have added the entertainm^t of bear-baiting, &c. 

The great clock was stopped during her Majesty's continuance 
in the castle, as if time had stood still, waiting on the Queen, and 
seeing her subjects enjoy themselves. 



DAVID RAMSAY. 

« KIQEL.*' 

** In the year 1634, Davy Ramsay, his Majesty's clockmaker, 
made an attempt to discover a precious deposit supposed to be con- 
cealed in the cloister of Westminster Abbey, but a violent' storm 
of wind put a stop to his operations."— Xttfy'« L^ej p. 47. This 
Ramsay, according to Osborne, in his Traditional Memoriah^ 
used to deliver money and watches, to be recompensed, wiih pro- 
fit, when King James should sit on the King's chair at Rome, •«• 
near did he apprehend (by astrology, doubtless,) the downfall of 
the papal power. His son wrote several books on astrological sub- 
jects, of which his Astrologia Mettaurata is very entertaining. In 
the Preface he says that his father was of an ancient Scottish family, 
via. of Eighterbouse, (Auchterhouse,) « which had flourished in 
great glory for 1500 years, till these latter days," and derives the 
clan from Egypt, (it is wonderful that the idea of gypsies did not 
•tartl« him,} where the word Ramsay signifies joy and deligjht» 
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But be IB extremely indignant that the world should call bisfieither 
*< no better than a watchmaker,'* asserting that he was, in faitit, 
■page of the bedchamber, groom of the priry chamber, and keeper 
of ail Mb M(njeaie*8 docks and watches, *< Now, how this," jquoth 
liB toihe reader, *< should proye him a watchmaker, and no other, 
more than the late Earles^f Pembroke ordinary diamberlains, be- 
OHHfl they bore this office in the King's house, do thou judge.'*— 
Mr SbarpgU Notes to Lcno^s MemariaUs* 



THE REDGAUNTLET FAMILY, 

^< REDOAUNTLET." 

It is supposed that the characters, if not the fortunes, of the 
Kedgauntlet family, are founded upon those of the Griersons of 
Lagg. This celebrated, or rather notorious family, is of consider- 
able antiquity in Galloway,*— a district abounding, to a greater de- 
gree than either Wales or the Highlands of Scotland, in families of 
remote origin and honourable descent. Grierson of Lagg was 
one of those border barons, whose fame and wealth the politic 
James V. endeavoured to impair, by lodging himself and his whole 

* '* The family of Grierson is descended from Gilbert, the second son of Mal- 
colm, Laird of M'Gregor, who died in 1371. His son obtained a charter from 
the Douglas family of the lands and barony of Lagg, in Nithsdale, and Little 
Dalton, in Annandale; since which his descendants have continued in Niths- 
dale, and married into the best families in that part of the country, namely, 
these of Lord Maxwell, the Kirkpatricks of Closeburn, the Charterises of Amis- 
field, the Fergusons of Craigdarroch, and of the Duke of Queenaberry.**— 
Groi^a Antiquities of Scotland} 
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retinue upon fhem during a progress, to the irreparable rain of 
their numerdus flocks, and the alienation of their broad landft 
The Grierson f^imily nerer recovered the ground then lost ; and haa 
continued, down even to the present day, to struggle with many 
difficulties in supporting its dignity. Sir Robert Grierson, grand- 
father of the present Laird, made himself conspicuous in the 
reigns of the latter Stuarts, by the high hand which he carried in 
persecuting the recusant people of his own districts, and by the 
oppression which the spirit of those unhappy times empowered 
him to exercise upon his tenants and immediate dependants. He 
was but a youth when these unhappy transactions took place, and 
survived the Restoration nearly fifty years. His death, which 
took place in 1736, was in the remembrance of people lately 
alive. Many strange traditionary stories are told about him in 
Dumfries-shire, and, in particular, the groundwork of «* Wan- 
dering Willie's Tale'* is quite well known and accredited among 
the common people thereabouts. The popular account of his last 
illness, death, and burial, are exceedingly absurd and amusing, 
and we willingly give them a place in oar motley record. 

Sir Robert Grierson died in the town of Dumfries. The house 
where this memorable incident took place is still pointed out It 
is now occupied by a decent baker, and is a house of singular con- 
struction, having a spiral or turnpike stair, like the old houses of 
Edinburgh, on which account it is termed the Tumjrike' Houses 
It is at the distance of about two hundred yards from the river 
Kith ; and it is said ^hat when Sir Robertas feet were in their tor- 
ment of heat, and caused the cold water in which they were placed 
to boil, relays of men were placed between the house and the river, 
to run with pails of water to supply his bath ; and still, as one pail 
WM handed in, the preceding one was at the height of boiling-heat, 
and quite intolerable to the old Laird*s unfortunate extremities. Sir 
Robert, at length died, and was laid in a hearse to be taken to the 
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diurcb-yard, which was some miles off. But, Oh the mysteriooii 
interferences of the evil one ! though six stout horses essayed 
their utmost might, they could not draw the wicked persecutor's 
body'along; and there they stood, fixed to the spot, as though 
they had been yoked to the stedfast Criffel instead of an old family 
heftrse ! In this emergency, when the funeral company were be- 
ginning to have their own thoughts, Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of 
Closeburn, an old friend of the Laird's, happened to come up, 
with two beautiful Spanish horses, and, seeing the distress they 
were in, swore an oath, and declared that he would drive old 
Xi&gg) though the devil were in him. So saying, he yoked his 
Spanish barbs to the hearse, mounted the box himself, and drove 
away at a gallop towards the place of interment. The horses ran 
with such swiftness that their master could not restrain them, and 
they stopped at the church-yard gate, not by any management or 
direction on his part, but by some miraculous and supernatural 
agency. The company came slowly up, in the course of an hour 
thereafter, and Sir Robert Grierson was, after all, properly in- 
terred, though not without the loss of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick's 
beautiful horses, which died in consequence of their exertions. 

The story of the Redgauntlet horse-shoe seems to have its foun- 
dation in the following: — 

*' Major Weir's mother appears to have set the example of 
witchcraft to her children, as Jean Weir, while in prison, declared 
that * she was persuaded that her mother was a witch ; for the se« 
cretest thing that either I myself, or any of the family, could do, 
when once a mark appeared upon her brow, she could tell it them, 
though done at a great distance.' Being demanded what sort of a 
mark it was? she answered, ** I have some such like mark my- 
self, when I please, upon my forehead.' Whereupon she offered 
to uncover her head, for visible satisfaction. The minister re- 
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fusing to behold it, and forbidding any discovery, was earnestly re- 
quested by some spectators to allow the freedom : he yielded : she 
put back her head-dress, and, seeming to frown, there was an ex- 
act horse-shoe, shaped for nails, in her wrinkles, terrific enough, I 
aasure.you, to the stoutest beholder.*'— £'inc/atr*5 Sata7i*s Invinble 
World Discovered* 



THE END 
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